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Art. —FRANCIS L. HAWKS, D.D., LL. D. 


In the unwritten history of the American Church, few men 
have filled a larger place than he, whose name is at the head of 
our pages, and of whose life and character we propose to give 
a brief sketch. There have been, and there are now, men who 
have made greater attainments in particular departments of 
study,—Language, Biblical Criticism, Church History, Patris- 
tic learning, Philosophy ; there are men whose position has 
brought them more prominently before the public ; but in all 
the elements which form a positive character, in that kind of 
power which sways the minds of other men, and which moulds 
public opinion, few men of the present generation deserve to- 
rank higher than Francis L. Hawks. The greatness of a 
nation is to be estimated by the number of its really good and 
great men. It is not mere numbers, it is not physical and+ 
material greatness, which make a nation powerful. Nay, it is 
not merely intellectual gifts and culture, which constitute 
national strength: these may be, and often are, the sources of 
its weakness, and the instruments of its decay and ruin. 

In forming our estimate of such a man as Dr. Hawks, and 
of the rank which he should hold among the Church’s distin- 
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guished men and benefactors, there are some things which 
cannot be measured ; and of this kind there was, emphatically, 
more in him than in most men. We mean that imperceptible, 
_yet mighty influence, which certain men exert upon the age in 
which they live. It is a magnetic influence, which is resistless, 
almost omnipotent ; yet, it is not less potent because it is, in 
its workings, silent and unobserved ; we might almost say, it 
is not less effective for the Church’s weal, because it is exerted 
outside of her fold, and not strictly within the line of her 
appointed professional sphere. The world estimates social 
organizations, by their harmonious working with other forms 
of social life. The Family, the Church, the State, though 
distinct from each other, yet are they all so blended in their 
practical operations and results, that it is difficult to sepa- 
rate the influences of the one from the influences which flow 
from the other. The world dares not speak disparagingly of the 
Church, when it sees one of her avowed, recognized champions, 
standing first and foremost in all that concerns the well-being 
and true progress of the age. 

We do not follow out this line of thought. It is full of mean- 
ing. It has its lesson for the Clergy of the present day. The 
age of Miracles is past ; and the Church is to win her way, 
‘not by ignoring, but by using, all the recognized influences 
which control Society. If Literature, Science, Art, Education, 
Philosophy ; in a word, if Modern Civilization is to be Christ- 
ian instead of Romish, Rationalistic and Infidel, then the Clergy 
of the Church have a duty to perform in this direction. How 
to know nothing else, save Jesus Christ and Him Crucified, 
and yet, at the same time, to see to it that the noblest tri- 
umphs of Modern Civilization are offered upon His Altar, and 
consecrated to His service, this, paradoxical as it may seem, is 
a lesson which the Clergy must learn, if they would be true to 
themselves, true to the age, and true to Christ and His Church, 
If even a Heathen Poet could say, humani nihil a me alienum 
puto, surely, Christianity is not less ennobling and elevating in 
its influences. 

We are led to these observations in the outset, because they 
are necessary, in studying the life of such a man as Dr. Hawks, 
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Whether he would have been more useful to the Church, if he 
had confined his attention to certain pursuits, may well be ques- 
tioned. He thought, as we know, that his labors were rendered 
comparatively useless by these constant distractions; and he 
once wrote to us, as he was at the time annoyed and wearied, 
almost beyond endurance, by the pressure of these outside intru- 
sions, “‘ When I die,” said he, ‘‘let my epitaph be, ‘Died of the 
City of New York.’” And yet, as we look back, now, upon 
his career, upon the sphere which he filled, and the influences 
which he wielded, so varied and diverse, we are not altogther 
certain that that life would have been better spent, had he fol- 
lowed out certain chosen paths of his own. 

All that we shall now attempt, is a concise statement of the 
prominent facts of his life. We shall aim to show, in the 
briefest manner possible, what he was, and what he did; and, 
upon one or two features of his history, we shall offer some 
considerations, which we think are due to his memory. We 
remind the reader, however, that it is not a complete and faith- 
ful portrait that we can draw, within such limits; it is the 
merest outline. Anything like a fair delineation of his char- 
acter, and of his life, would require a volume; and this, we 
hope, will be prepared, for the Church’s sake, and for his own. 
The materials are rich and abundant. 

In seeking to preserve upon our pages a memorial of the 
Rev. Dr. Hawks, it is proper to say, that we have sought infor- 
mation from every accessible source ; that the freest use has 
been given us of everything which can throw light upon his 
history; and that our only aim is, to pay a just and fitting 
tribute to one whom the Church will not willingly forget. 

Francis Lister Hawks was born in Newbern, North Caro- 
lina, June 10, 1798. He was the second son and child of 
Francis and Julia Hawks. By his father, he was of English, 
and by his mother, he was of Irish descent. His Grandfather, 
John Hawks, came to this country from England, with Gov- 
ernor Tryon, so well known in the Colonial History of North 
Carolina. They were warm personal friends in the old country, 
and they determined to share their fortunes together in the 
new. His maternal Grandfather was Richard Stephens, who 
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was from Ireland. The story, current in some quarters, that 
Dr. Hawks was a descendant of Pocahontas, has not a word of 
truth init. There was not a drop of Indian blood in his veins. 
The report originated, perhaps, in the fact that he once deliv- 
ered a Lecture on Pocahontas, in which he showed that she 
was the ancestor of some of the first and most distinguished 
families in the country. Besides, there was something in Dr. 
Hawks, in his dark complexion, in his striking physiognomy, 
and still more, at times, in his statuesque attitude, which 
reminded one of that nobility of air and demeanor, which 
sometimes marks the native sons of the American forests. 

Dr. Hawks was one of nine children, two only of whom sur- 
vive ; the Rt. Rev. Cicero Stephens Hawks, Bishop of Missouri ; 
and Phebe Rice, wife of the Hon. Walker Anderson, of Flor- 
ida. Three of the family have died within a year ; John Ste- 
phens Hawks, a Lawyer; and the Rev. William Nassau 
Hawks, a Clergyman of the Church, and Rector of Trinity 
Church, Columbus, Georgia ; both of whom deceased but a 
few months previous to the death of the Rev. Dr. Hawks. 

The mother of Dr. Hawks was a remarkable woman. The 
children were all baptized in infancy; for the ancestors, on 
both sides, were Churchmen, and Mrs. Hawks, with that posi- 
tiveness and individuality of character which marked the son, 
trained her child to habits of early piety, to reverence God and 
serve Him, and to walk in the ways of His Holy Church. The 
father of Dr. Hawks became a communicant only in the latter 
days of his life. Dr. Hawks himself received his first Com- 
munion soon after his graduation at the University of North 
Carolina, and when he was about seventeen years of age. This 
public avowal of himself as the disciple of Christ, was a bold 
step in a young man ; for Religion was then at a low ebb; a 
worldly career of great honor opened before him; and there 
was, in the Parish at Newbern, but one male communicant 
besides himself. The child is father to the man; and there 
were incidents, even in his early career, which exhibited all the 
chivalric independence of conduct that characterized his sub- 
sequent history. Thus he was not only an active layman of 
the Church, but he became a Lay Reader of St. Matthew’s 
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Parish, and conducted the Services of God’s House, when the 
people were too few in number to sustain an ordained Clergy- 
man. Nor would he, for the sake of worldly popularity, com- 
promise his position as a Christian. He was a Candidate for 
the State Legislature, and his breast was fired with all the 
enthusiasm of youthful ambition. It was the custom, then, 
in that County, in entering upon a political canvass, to throw 
open one’s house to the hospitalities of all who would accept 
them, and solicit support by encouraging scenes of carousal 
and dissipation. Francis L. Hawks would have none of this. 
With a moral heroism which knew no fear, he dared to respect 
his own conscience, and to abide the consequences. 

The fruits of maternal piety were, in the instance before us, 
manifold. After the death of Mrs. Hawks, two of the younger 
sons, as we have already seen, became Clergymen ; and the 
future Bishop of Missouri learned his letters, and afterwards 
studied Theology, under the fruitful care and instruction of 
him whose early life we are now tracing. 

Dr. Hawks graduated at the University of North Carolina, 
at Chapel Hill, in 1815. His early character, the circum- 
stances under which he entered the Ministry, and some inci- 
dents in his domestic life and history, are clearly described in 
the following Letter, from the Rt. Rev. Bishop Green, of Mis- 
sissippi. The Bishop says :— 


“My first acquaintance with the family was in 1818, while on a 
visit to Newbern. The father of Dr. Hawks was a man of amiable 
disposition, but not of a high order of intellect. The intellectual 
qualities of the family must have been derived from the mother, who, 
judging from the training of her children, must have been a woman of 
a very superior order. I first became acquainted with the Rev. Dr. 
Hawks, at Chapel Hill, in 1815; while I was in the Freshman, and 
he in the Senior Class. He was, even then, as remarkable for his 
fine elocution, as at any after period of his life. He took the first 
honors of his Class, sharing them with the late Isaac Croom, of Ala- 
bama. Immediately after his graduation, he commenced the study of 
Law, under the Hon. Judge William Gaston, of Newbern, N. C. He 
soon took a high rank at the Bar, and in a very few years was elected 
to the Legislature, from the town of Newbern. *Whenever it was 
known that he was about to speak, lobbies, galleries, &c., were filled 
to overflowing, before the appointed hour. His eloquence, at that 
time, it should be said, though of the most attractive kind, was not 
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equally distinguished for that close, logical force of reasoning, which 
characterizes the really able debater. 

“ Not long afterwards, he removed to Hillsboro, Orange Co., throw- 
ing himself in the midst of a Bar composed of such men as George 
E. Badger, William A. Graham, Willie P. Mangum, the late Chief 
Justice Nash, &c. Among these, he soon took a high stand. Busi- 
ness flowed in upon him rapidly, and such was the charm of his elo- 
quence, that whenever he was to speak, the cry was raised from the 
Court-House door, ‘ that little man is speaking,’ and in five minutes 
the Court-House would be crowded with eager listeners. 

“ While connected with the Bar at Hillsboro, he also acted as Re- 
porter of the Supreme Court of the State; and as an evidence of the 
manner in which he performed that duty, I mention the following. 
Two gentlemen, of high legal standing, were conversing on the merits 
of the various persons who had filled that office. One of them re- 
marked, ‘ What an excellent Reporter Frank Hawks is.’ The other, 
though personally not very friendly to him, replied, ‘ What is it that 
he cannot do well ?’ 

“Tt was through his solicitation, chiefly, that I was induced to 
leave my first charge, in Williamsboro, and organize a Church in 
Hillsboro; where I soon after settled. In the organization of this 
Church, Mr. Hawks was the Senior Warden, and most active lay- 
member. His mind had, in early life, strongly inclined to the Min- 
istry ; but his father, having more worldly and ambitious views, influ- 
enced him to engage in the study of the Law. He had often assured 
me that his heart was not in his profession, before he determined to 
leave it; and I remember well the day on which he finally determined 
to abandon it. I had just finished my breakfast, when he knocked at 
my door. On my opening it, he refused to come in, and requested me 
to take a walk with him. If I mistake not, the Court was then in 
session; for I remember well my astonishment, when he ‘told me, 
that he had entered that Court-House for the last time. I looked in 
his face, and asked him what he meant. His reply was, ‘I mean what 
I say; I am no longer a Lawyer. I wish to become aClergyman. I 
wish you to receive me as a Candidate, and let me study with you, 
and have the use of your books’ I was, of course, rejoiced at the 
announcement, and for a few months he continued to read under my 
direction. After this, he removed to Newbern, where he completed 
his studies, and was subsequently, in 1827, ordained Deacon by Bishop 
Ravenscroft. I am not certain that he had any regular Charge in 
North Carolina, before he left to remove to Connecticut, where he be- 
came Assistant Minister to the Rev. Dr. Harry Croswell, Rector of 
Trinity Church. I believe he took Priest’s Orders before he left North 
Carolina, but am not certain of the date. 

“ Dr. Hawks’ first wife was Miss Emily Kirby, of New Haven, Conn. 
Their acquaintange commenced at an evening party in Litchfield, 
Oonn., but extended then no further than a mere introduction. It 
was while he was completing his Law studies, at the celebrated School 
of Judge Gould, in that town, and Miss Kirby was a member of the 
then celebrated School for young Ladies, under the direction of Miss 
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Pierce. The father of Miss Kirby, having scon after failed in for- 
tune, she thought it her duty to provide for herself; and having en- 
joyed the benefit of a superior education, she resolved to become a 
teacher. The South, at that time, presenting a better opening for 
that employment, and having no aquaintance in all that region but 
Mr. Hawks, she ventured, timidly and respectfully, to inquire of him, 
whether a suitable situation was within his knowledge. Mr. Hawks 
was so pleased with her letter, that he requested the privilege of cor- 
responding with her. This led to such mutual esteem, as to bring on 
a matrimonial engagement, as soon as their personal acquaintance was 
renewed. 

“T knew her well during her residence in Hillsboro, where her 
two children were born; and a better woman was never numbered 
among my acquaintance. It would certainly have been very hard to 
have found another, equally adapted to the peculiarities of Mr. Hawks’ 
diposition. Gentle, loving, quiet, firm, she knew the proper moment 
and the most effectual manner of quieting down the occasional stormy 
outbursts of her husband’s temper. Dr. Hawks was, by no means, a 
bad-tempered man, but was, nevertheless, quick to take anger; and 
that, while in that state, he gave too free use of his tongue, his best 
friends cannot deny. 

“ The following scene will serve to illustrate the character of both 
husband and wife. The Court is in session. The Judge has decided 
against Mr. Hawks’ client. He leaves the Court in disgust, goes 
home, throws his hat in one direction, his green bag in another, paces 
the floor rapidly, abusing Judge, Jury, and Counsel. The wife sits 
by silently, occasionally heaving a sigh in the pauses of the storm. 
After his wrath is pretty well spent, a gentle voice is heard, saying, 
‘Frank.’ No attention is paid to it. Again is heard, ‘Come here, 
Frank,’ ‘Come sit by me.’ With some reluctance, he complies. An 
arm is gently thrown around him; and in kindest, softest tones, he is 
asked, ‘Frank, do you know what you have been saying for the last 
fifteen minutes?’ ‘Yes, Emily, why should I not know it?’ ‘No, 
Frank, you don’t know what you have been saying. Do you know 
that you called Judge R. by such and such names?’ ‘No I didn’t, 
Emily.’ ‘Yes, you did, Frank; and do you know that you spoke of 
lawyer W. in the most abusive manner?’ ‘Surely not, Emily.’ ‘And 
do you know that you called the Jury a pack of fools?’ ‘Is it pos- 
sible, Emily, that I thus gave way to my violent temper?’ He would 
then lay his head in her lap, shed tears of sincere repentance, and beg 
her to pray for him. Wonderful man! who, while he could enchain 
Courts, Legislatures, and Councils of the Church, by his irresistible 
elocution, yet found it hard, at times, to chain down his own fiery spirit! 

“TI do not feel able, at present, to give any lengthy and connected 
sketch of Dr. Hawks’ character ; but hope you may be able to form a 
pretty correct estimate of what he was, both in gemper, disposition, 
and as an accomplished speaker, from the little that I have written. 
Of his various writings and labors for the Church of Christ, I regard 
you as a more competent witness than myself. I hope that what I 
have now written will, in a measure, meet* your request.” 
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Mrs. Hawks, after a married life at the South of four years, 
died at New Haven, July 12, 1827, and was buried by the 
Rev. Dr. Harry Croswell, by whom also the marriage rite had 
been performed. This domestic relation brought Dr. Hawks 
into contact and acquaintance with that remarkable man and 
successful Pastor, the Rector of Trinity Church, and his first 
permanent engagement was as Dr. Croswell’s Assistant, to 
which he was elected, April 25, 1829. Dr Hawks was then 
thirty years of age, and in the full vigor of his wonderful 
powers. The charm of his eloquence had full scope in that 
City of Schools, and arrangements were soon made to erect a 
Chapel-of-Ease, now St. Paul’s Church. The remarkable 
growth of the Church in that old Puritan City, where there 
are now six Parishes, and two more in the immediate suburbs, 
are the legitimate fruit of the fidelity, firmness, and wisdom 
of Dr. Croswell, and of the gentlemen whom he selected as his 
Assistants; among whom Dr. Hawks was first, and among the 
most distinguished. As an illustration of his reputation at 
New Haven, a leading Presbyterian Divine has recently said, 
“that he was then a student at Yale, and was attracted to 
hear him constantly, not only by his fine elocution, but by his 
evangelical doctrines, which he regarded as more correct than 
those set forth in the pulpits of his own Church in that place.” 

While residing in New Haven, he was united in marriage to 
an accomplished and most estimable lady, Mrs. Olivia Hunt, 
formerly Miss Trowbridge, of Danbury, Conn. ; who still sur- 
vives him, and who was thus spared, with fond affection, to 
soothe and comfort him, in his last hours of helplessness, and 
to mourn his death. Of the fruits of this marriage, there were 
six children ; five of whom still live. Of the two children by 
the former marriage, one remains. 

Dr. Hawks needed a larger field of usefulness than New 
Haven, then numbering only about ten thousand inhabitants ; 


and in August, 1829, against the earnest remonstrance of Dr. 
‘Croswell, and greatly to the regret of the Churchmen of the 


‘City, he removed to Philadelphia, and became Assistant Min- 
ister of St. James’ Church, of which the Rt. Rev. Bishop 
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White was then Rector. In the autumn of 1830, he was elect- 
ed Professor of Divinity in Washington, now Trinity College, 
Hartford, Conn., and on the 8th of March, 1831, he was institu- 
ted Rector of &t. Stephen’s Church, in the City of New York. 
Dr. Hawks at once gave to that Parish a prominence worthy of 
its best days ; for it had numbered, among his predecessors, 
such men as the Rt. Rev. Bishop Moore, of Virginia. His Bible 
Class, and his Expository Lectures, are still remembered by 
Churchmen in that portion of the City ; for, rare as were his gifts 
as a preacher, he was almost equally attractive as a didactic 
teacher and lecturer. We find Dr. Hawks, also, at this period, 
giving his best efforts in behalf of every effort for the cause of 
Church Education and Church Extension. The noble stand 
of the Church, as a Missionary Church, had not then been 
taken, but she had a Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society, 
as also a Sunday School Society, and of both these Institu- 
tions, Dr. Hawks was a frequent and eloquent advocate. The 
Green Bay Mission, especially, that Church effort in behalt of 
the Aborigines, whose importance at that period seems now to 
be almost forgotten, found in Dr. Hawks one of its most effi- 
cient friends; and the Church papers of that period show how 
frequent and successful were his appeals in its behalf. 

In 1831, he entered upon an engagement, connected with 
which were many of the most important events of his life. 
St. Thomas’ Parish, in New York City, having become vacant 
by the removal of the Rev. Dr. Upfold, now Bishop of Indi- 
ana, the Rev. Dr. Hawks was unanimously elected to the Rec- 
torship, and entered upon its duties, on Sunday, Dec. 17, 
1831. This Church was then in the very heart of the City, 
and in the midst of its best population. Here he remained for 
twelve years, or until 1843; and they were among the most 
eventful and laborious years of his life. His popularity as the 
Pulpit Orator, has seldom been equalled, certainly never sur- 
passed, in the history of the American Church, Crowds flocked 
to hear him ; nor was it a merely temporary reputation. Time, 
that severest of all tests, which tries charlatans, and strips 
them of their borrowed garb, and exposes their pretensions, 
tried him ; and still he stood forth, year after year, the peer- 
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less Preacher of the day. Galleries were erected for the ac- 
commodation of the crowds of worshippers ; and a large and 
flourishing Sunday School was in vigorous prosperity. 

We find Dr. Hawks, at this period, occupying various posi- 
tions of usefulness. At the General Convention of 1832, he 
was appointed Assistant Secretary of the Convention. In 
October, 1833, he was appointed Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History in the General Theological Seminary, and for a while 
he gave instruction to the students in that department of 
learning, and also in Pulpit Eloquence. In October, 1834, he 
was chosen Secretary of the Convention of the Diocese of New 
York. 

On the 4th of March, 1835, a number of the Clergy and 
Laity from the Dioceses of Mississippi, Alabama, and Louis- 
iana, convened in Christ Church, New Orleans, pursuant to 
previous arrangements, for the purpose of electing a Bishop, 
agreeably to the special Canon of 1832. After a vote of the 
two Orders, on coming together, the Rev. Pierce Connelly 
reported, that the Order of Clergy had unanimously nominated 
the Rev. Francis L. Hawks, D. D.; and F. 8. Blount, Esq., 
reported that the Laity had unanimously approved the nomi- 
nation. This whole plan of a Missionary Diocese of the South 
West, was, in part, one of the fruits of the visit of the late 
Rt. Rev. Bishop Brownell, to New Orleans, who spent the 
winter of 1834-5 in that City. It is proper to advert to this, 
as one proof of the Missionary zeal and activity, and the far- 
reaching wisdom of that lamented Prelate. Bishop Brownell 
urged the acceptance of the appointment upon Dr. Hawks, 
from every consideration of usefulness and duty. He was to 
have been Rector of Christ Church, New Orleans, to which he 
was called, Dec. 11, 1832, and a prospect of almost boundless 
promise lay before him. 

At the General Convention in that same year, 1835, at Phil- 
adelphia, the House of Bishops, on the last day of the Ses- 
sion, informed the House of Clerical and Lay Deputies,— 


“That they hereby nominate the Rev. Francis L. Hawks, D.D., as 
a Bishop of this Church, to exercise Episcopal functions in the State 
of Louisiana, and in the Territories of Arkansas and Florida ; and 
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the Rev. Jackson Kemper, D.D., as a Bishop, to exercise Episcopal 
functions in the States of Missouri and Indiana.” 


Both these nominations were unanimously concurred in by 
the House of Clerical and Lay Deputies; and the Rev. Dr. 
Hawks, being a member of the House, and present, declared 
his readiness to accept the position, “‘ provided provision was 
made to his satisfaction for the support of his family.” On 
the 14th of October, of that year, the Rt. Rev. Bishop White, 
Presiding Bishop, announced to the public, that Dr. Hawks 
had declined the appointment. 

It is, of course, impossible to say now what would have been 
the result, had Dr. Hawks come to a different conclusion. One 
can scarcely repress the wish, that, throwing himself in simple 
faith on God, and trusting in the fidelity of the Church, he 
had entered upon the great work entrusted to him. Tracing 
the wonderful labors of that noble pioneer Bishop, the vene- 
rable Kemper, in the North West, and the growth of the 
Church in that section of the country, since he was nominated 
Missionary Bishop of Missouri and Indiana, we may believe 
that fruits not less abundant would have been gathered from 
the labors of Dr, Hawks, in an equally promising field. He 
was admirably adapted to act upon the Southern mind and 
heart ; he was capable of conceiving and executing great 
things ; and, with God’s blessing, he would, assuredly, have 
covered the South West with Churches and Schools, instead 
of its being left to be overrun with Cumberland and other 
Presbyterians, and Baptists and Methodists and Romanists. 
We are sure that Dr. Hawks did not decline the position be- 
cause he was afraid to make ventures for Christ. He saw 
opening before him important labors of another kind, for which 
he was conscious of ability. But he was still alive to the 
Missionary Work of the Church, and in that same Memorable 
year, 1835, when the true key note was struck, when the 
Church formally and solemnly declared herself a Missionary 
Society, and published to the world, that “The Society shall 
be considered as comprehending all persons who are members 
of this Church,” at that great era in the Church’s history in 
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this country, Dr. Hawks’ clarion voice was heard, on various 
occasions, echoing the notes of the Church’s appeal. 

At this General Convention, another sphere of labor was 
presented to Dr. Hawks, which*had an important bearing 
upon his subsequent history. He laid before the Convention 
a Communication, asking its coéperation in ‘‘ saving, for those 
who are to come after us, all that can be gathered of our Early 
Ecclesiastical History.” His plan was, the appointment of a 
Collector and Conservator of books, pamphlets, documents, 
manuscripts, &c., connected with our Early Church History. 
The subject of the Communication was acted upon by both 
Houses, and the following, among other Resolutions, was 
adopted :— 

“2. Resolved, That the Rt. Rev. Bishop White, and the Rev. Dr. 
Hawks, be respectfully requested to apply, in the name of this Con- 
vention, to such persons or Societies in England, alluded to in the 


Letter of Dr. Hawks, as possessing similar documents, soliciting the 
same, or copies thereof, for the use of the Church in this Country.” 


Dr. Hawks was also “ requested to act as Conservator of the 
above mentioned books, &c.” 

In pursuance of the above appointment and request, Dr. 
Hawks sailed for England, March 24, 1836. Here he spent 
several months, Libraries and public Records were freely 
opened to him, and he employed a large force of Clerks, in 
copying in full everything which could throw light upon the 
Early History of the Church in this Country. 

As the result of his labors, he returned with eighteen large 
folio volumes of MSS., connected with the planting of the 
Church in Virginia, Maryland, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Delaware, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New 
York, Connecticut, Rhode Island, and Massachusetts. One of 
these volumes is devoted to matters pertaining to the general 
subject of the Early Church in these Colonies. We cannot 
express our estimate of the value of these treasures. They are 
rich, beyond measure. They will now pass into the possession 
of the Church, and no time or care should be spared, in placing 
them beyond the risk of loss. The repeated and pressing calls, 
by the American Missionaries and Clergy, upon the Mother 
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Church for Bishops, the imperative need of such supervision, 
the constant opposition and persecution by Puritans and other 
Sects, the slanders heaped upon the Missionaries by such men 
as Whitfield, the record of self-denying labors by those noble 
men who came over to the New World to lay broad and deep 
the foundations of Christ’s Holy, Catholic, and Apostolic 
Church,—all these may be found in these volumes. 

In the First Volume of these MSS., we find the following 
statement :— 


“In the summer of 1836 I visited England, as the agent of the 
General Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the Uni- 
ted States, for the purpose of obtaining copies of such Documents 
as related to the Early History of the American Episcopal Church. 
This volume contains a portion of what was thus obtained. The 
sources from which its contents were derived, are three, viz: the Ar- 
chi-Episcopal Library of MSS. at Lambeth Palace; the Records at 
Fulham, belonging to the See of London; and the documents in the 
Office of the Society for Propagating the Gospel in Foreign Parts ; 
and I hereby certify, that the copies herein contained are correctly 
made from the originals, with which they have been compared. They 
may, therefore, be relied on as authentic documents. 

“It is proper to add, that the Archbishop of Canterbury expressed 
to me the wish, that in the use which may be made of them, great 
care will be taken to avoid giving needless publicity to matters which 
concern the character of individuals, lest a wound should be inflicted 
on the feelings of their descendants. As I understand this to be the 
implied, though not formally expressed condition on which the copies 
were granted, I feel it to be a duty thus to perpetuate it, for the infor- 
mation of all members of the Protestant Episcopal Church, into whose 


hands this book may hereafter fall. 
FRANCIS L. HAWKS.” 


Immediately on his return to New York, Dr. Hawks com- 
menced a work for which, now, he had the most abundant 
materials ; his “Contributions to the Ecclesiastical History of 
the United States of America.” The volume on the Early 
Church in Virginia, was published in 1836, and that on the 
Church in Maryland, appeared in 1839. The reception of 
these volumes by Churchmen, and their sale, did not equal his 
anticipations. They were, of course, freely and boldly criti- 
cized, and he, in his disappointment, at once determined to 
abandon the undertaking. That conclusion once reached, 
nothing could swerve him from his decision. To all Church- 
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men, such a termination of his historical researches and labors, 
must be a source of profound and lasting regret. His accu- 
mulated stores of authorities and details, his thorough famil- 
iarity with the whole subject, his facility of composition, and 
his clear, vigorous style, all qualified him to do such a labor 
for the Church. As for criticism, severe and unsparing, he 
should have expected and desired it. So far as his Histories 
possessed solid worth, they would have survived unjust cen- 
sure, and have taken their place among the choicest treasures 
of our Church literature. The materials for writing the His- 
tory of the Church in New York, and New Jersey, and Penn- 
sylvania, as well as in the New England States, are so rich, 
and the subject so important, in every aspect, that the Church 
may well deplore the author’s change of purpose. 

As an illustration of the value of these Histories, in his 
volume on the Early Church in Virginia, besides his record of 
the labors of those noble pioneers, who not only preceded the 
Plymouth-Rock Puritans, but who illustrated the very highest 
type of Christian self-sacrifice and Missionary zeal, Dr. Hawks 
vindicated, triumphantly, the loyalty of the Churchmen of 
Virginia against the aspersions of Mr. Bancroft, and showed, 
most clearly, their entire freedom from all sympathy with 
Cromwell’s Rebellion, and with the designs of the factious 
men who instigated it. 

Dr. Hawks, however, gave to the public, in other forms, por- 
tions of the valuable Documents which he obtained in England. 
These appeared in The Church Record, published at Flushing, 
1840-42 ; and very valuable selections were also published in 
the American Quarterly Church Review, Volumes III. and 
IV. ; to which, as some of our readers may remember, Dr. 
Hawks called special attention at the close of Volume II. He 
also furnished, for this Review, some important papers from the 
pen of the Rt. Rev. Bishop White, on the early Church in 
Pennsylvania ; and also, by the Rev. John Hall, on the plant- 
ing of the Church in the Diocese of Ohio. The History of the 
Church in several of the larger Dioceses, is yet unwritten ; and 
is worthy of the very best efforts of the very best writers. To 
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do such a work successfully, will require years of preparation, 
and he should not undertake it at all who cannot do it well. 

In 1837, Dr. Hawks, in connection with the Rev. Dr. C. 8. 
Henry, established the New York Review, a Quarterly, 
which at once attracted attention by the boldness and vigor of 
its Articles. A political paper on Thomas Jefferson, involving 
some important points in our national history, was widely crit- 
icized. The Review was established in 1837, and was discon- 
tinued in 1843. 

It was at this period, that Dr. Hawks entered upon another 
enterprise stiil more important in its results. Education, in its 
truest and largest sense, was a subject on which he held positive 
views. Its province, its power, its imperative need, especially 
under such Institutions as our own; the superficial, one-sided, 
and defective character of the great majority of our Training 
Schools and Colleges, all these induced him, though still retain- 
ing his Rectorship of St. Thomas’ Parish in the city, to engage 
in an undertaking, the difficulties of which he did not and could 
not then foresee. Indeed, to his sanguine temperament and 
daring spirit, which knew no such thing as failure, the conception 
of an Educational Institution of the highest character, suited 
to the needs of American youths, was almost a reality ; and 
in August, 1839, he entered upon the work of its establishment. 
Sr. Tuomas’ Hatt, Flushing, L. I., was the Institution to 
which now he gave all the energies of his nature and the in- 
fluence of his position. It was far enough from the city for 
purposes of retirement and seclusion ; it was near enough to 
draw from it educational facilities and patronage. With that 
wonderful fascination which he possessed, Dr. Hawks drew 
around him hosts of friends, and infused into them the spirit 
of his own glowing conceptions and far-reaching plans.: Build- 
ings were erected and made attractive by their surroundings 
and appointments, at an expenditure of between fifty and sixty 
thousand dollars. Teachers were employed and entered upon 
their duties ; scholars flocked in numbers to this beautiful 
retreat ; and, for a little while, St. Taomas’ Hatt bade fair to 
realize the fondest dreams of its founder. But alas! as there 
is nothing so successful as success, so there is nothing so disas- 
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trous as disaster. The financial crash, which culminated at 
this period, came on just as the experiment had reached its 
turning point, and at once, in 1843, the whole enterprise, so 
noble in its inception, and promising in its early fruits, fell in 
utter irretrievable ruin. 

Besides the terrible wreck of all his own cherished hopes, 
imputations were cast upon him affecting his reputation. He 
was accused, not only of extravagance and recklessness and 
visionary schemes, but of false promises, and of want of hon- 
esty and integrity, in matters involving the interests of others. 
That there was a lack of prudence and foresight, such as might 
have saved the Institution, and averted such heavy loss on the 
part of its numerous friends, is possible ; but that there was 
a sacrifice of moral rectitude in the management of St. Thomas’ 
Hall, or anything which cannot find explanation in unforeseen 
and unavoidable circumstances, we believe will not now for a 
moment be maintained. 

So serious was this failure in its consequences, that Dr. 
Hawks resigned the Rectorship of St. Thomas’ Church, New 
York City, and his resignation was accepted by the Wardens 
and Vestry of the Parish, Oct. 28, 1843, with every expression 
of regret, affection, confidence and respect. We have exam- 
ined with care the facts,—the official statements, documents, 
&c., &c., bearing upon Dr. Hawks’ connection with St. Thomas’ 
Hall,—and we do not hesitate to say, not that he was faultless 
and without mistakes, but that his honesty and integrity 
remained untarnished, while his high-mindedness and honor, 
as a Christian and a gentleman, were exhibited in a manner 
worthy of all commendation. He now removed to Holly 
Springs, Mississippi, where his daughter resided, with a view 
of retrieving his misfortunes, of paying his indebtedness, and, 
meanwhile, of being useful to the Church. He at once estab- 
lished a School in Holly Springs, and became Rector of 
the Church in that place. 

Almost immediately, however, he was elected Bishop of 
Mississippi by the Diocesan Convention. This appointment, of 
course, came before the House of Clerical and Lay Deputies 
which met in General Convention at Philadelphia, in 1844 
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Strong opposition was there made to the approval of his 
election by some members of the Convention, on the ground of 
the pecuniary affairs of St. Thomas’ Hall. The whole subject 
was openly and thoroughly discussed, and the speech of Dr. 
Hawks himself in vindication of his conduct was universally 
acknowledged to have been one of the ablest and most powerful 
pleas ever heard in any deliberative assembly. It was the most 
trying, painful struggle of his whole life. Every possible as- 
pect of the subject was thoroughly examined by him, and with 
all that luminous order, and clearness of statement, and strength 
of argument, and touching pathos, and felicitous diction, and 
impressive elocution, of which he was master, At length the 
following Resolution was adopted : 

“ Resolved, That, in the opinion of this House, the integrity of the 
Rev. Dr. Hawks has been satisfactorily vindicated in his reply and 


proofs in relation to the charge brought against him in the Memorial 
presented to this House.” 


This was passed by eighteen of twenty-seven Dioceses, on 
the Clerical vote ; and by eighteen of twenty-two Dioceses, on 
the vote of the Laity. There were no votes in the negative ; 
but some of the representatives were excused from voting on 
the subject. It was finally deemed proper to refer the whole 
question back to the Diocese of Mississippi ; and this was done 
unanimously. That Diocese at once formally expressed its 
entire confidence in Dr. Hawks ; but he now declined accepting 
the appointment. He felt that he stood before the Church 
publicly acquitted of the charges brought against him, and 
with this he was content. This entire affair, as it was one of 
the most remarkable passages in his whole life, so it revealed 
all the strong points and peculiarities of this wonderful man. 

In 1844, he removed to New Orleans, and became Rector of 
Christ Church in that city ; and this position he occupied for 
five years. During his residence in New Orleans, the Universi- 
ty of Louisiana was established in that city, and he was elected 
its first President. The Institution rose rapidly in influence, 
and soon numbered an able corps of Professors and a large body 
of students. 

But New York City was the place for Dr. Hawks, and to it 


he gravitated as readily as the needle to its pole. In 1849, the 
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Church of the Mediator being vacant, its Rectorship was offer- 
ed to him, which he accepted ; and soon after, the Parish being 
merged in the Parish of Calvary Church, he became Rector of 
Calvary Church, and so continued until the year 1862. This 
Parish, at the time he entered upon his duties, was deeply in- 
volved in debt ; the Church was in danger of being sold ; and 
there were, besides, certain old pecuniary personal obligations 
connected with St. Thomas’ Hall, which he had never been able 
to cancel. His friends and admirers at once removed both 
these difficulties, at an expenditure of about $30,000, and also 
settled upon him a salary that relieved him from all worldly 
anxiety. 

Here, once more at home, and at work, he entered upon a 
career of great activity and usefulness. Besides his duties in 
the pulpit, for which the listener would suppose he had done 
nothing else in the previous week than prepare, his time, and 
labor, and influence, were freely devoted to the demands which 
various public bodies constantly made upon him. The His- 
torical, Ethnological, and Geographical Societies found in him 
a constant supporter and counsellor; and not a few of his 
noblest efforts were called forth at the meetings of these and 
similar Associations. The multitude and the variety of objects 
and interests in which his advice was sought, and his assistance 
solicited, would seem almost incredible to one who knew 
nothing of the man, and nothing of the cosmopolitan character 
of the city, the great centre of the New World, not only in its 
Commerce and Finance, but in Art, Science, Literature, and 
organic Charities. 

In 1852, he was elected to the Episcopate of Rhode Island ; 
and at the same time he was invited to the Rectorship of Grace 
Church, Providence. This double duty seemed to Dr. Hawks 
so utterly impracticable, that he was unwilling to assume it, 
and he declined the appointment. This was the third time the 
Episcopate was formally offered to him; an Office which he 
never sought, certainly not for its own sake. The election at 
the present time could not but have been gratifying to Dr. 
Hawks, as it was a proof that he stood before the Church, free 
from the imputations formerly cast upon him. 
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In 1859, he was invited to the Chair of Professor of History 
in the University of North Carolina, his Alma Mater, and his 
acceptance was strongly urged ; but the appointment he chose 
to decline. It was from this Institution that he received the 
Honorary Degrees, of Doctor in Divinity, and also Doctor 
of Laws. 

Another important epoch in his life was now approaching , 
The Civil War of 1861-5 had already been heard in the mutter- 
ing notes of its preparation. They have studied the philosophy 
of History to little purpose, who have not learned that the pri- 
mary causes of such a great struggle are not to be mistaken for, 
or confounded with, the special occasion which developes it. 
Without defining, much less discussing, Dr. Hawks’ private 
views on certain great social and political questions then agi- 
tating the country, it is enough to say, that he did not believe 
that all the responsibility and guilt of that awful convul- 
sion are to be charged upon the South. And when the 
terrible storm burst upon the country, and it became a Sec- 
tional War, the North and the South arrayed in arms against 
each other, he did not forget the land of his birth, the grave of 
his mother, the kindred and friends, whose happy peaceful 
homes were so soon to feel the fury and devastation which 
were poured out upon them. He was not a man to contem- 
plate such a prospect unmoved. In his Parish Church, and 
among his admiring and devoted congregation, were men who 
were his peers in solid learning, and who, in their several spheres 
of Jurisprudence, and as pleaders at the Bar, have a national 
reputation. They had been attracted to his ministrations, 
because they knew how to distinguish between noisy bombast 
and genuine eloquence, between pulpit demagogism and the 
Faith of Christ as addressed to the living men and living ques- 
tions of the age. Besides, Dr. Hawks was every inch a man, in 
the pulpit, as well as out of it; and they were capable of ap- 
preciating him. But they differed fram him utterly, in their 
conceptions of the great struggle which now convulsed the na- 
tion from its centre to its circumference. A time had now 
come to draw lines distinctly, and every man, whatever might 
be his private opinions upon this point, that, or the other, 
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was compelled to take his position. We need not lift the cur- 
tain further ; nor, indeed, would there be aught else to be dis- 
-closed. There was no open rupture, no violation of the 
courtesy which belongs to Christian gentlemen. Dr. Hawks 
voluntarily resigned the Rectorship of Calvary Parish in 1862, 
and removed to Baltimore, where he became Rector of Christ 
Parish in that city. 

He did not, however, remain long in Baltimore. Early in 
1865, his friends in New York City invited him to return, and 
he accepted the invitation. A congregation was at once gath- 
ered, which met for Worship in the Chapel of the University, 
and the Parish of the Chapel of our Saviour was admitted 
into union with the Convention, on the very day that his death 
was announced. Preparations had been made for the erection 
of a new Church, and the Corner Stone was laid at the site on 
Twenty-fifth Street, by Dr. Hawks, on the morning of Sept. 
4th, 1866. He was then in a condition of great physical weak- 
ness. All were impressed and alarmed by his changed appear- 
ance. He knelt to pronounce the solemn words, and as his 
countenance, full of meaning, was lifted towards Heaven, and 
he uttered the sacred Name of the Triune God, Fatuer, Son, 
and Hoty Guaost, and invoked His Blessing on the work then 
begun, the scene was one of indescribable solemnity and heav- 
enly beauty. Ina few words, which started tears from every 
eye, he thanked his Reverend Brethren and his friends for their 
presence on this solemn occasion, and said he fervently hoped, 
when they should all stand before the Judgment seat, they 
would be rewarded many fold for their work that day. 

This was the last public official act of Francis L. Hawks. 

Among the important public movements which engaged Dr. 
Hawks’ attention during the latter months of his life, was the 
organization of a Parish in New York City, under the name 
of Iaresta DE Sant1aGco, and composed of persons speaking 
the Spanish language. «This Parish was to have been admit- 
ted to union with the Convention at its last meeting, but by 
some neglect, the papers, though duly prepared, were not pre- 
sented. This enterprise was conducted at every step under 
the guidance of Dr. Hawks, who occasionally officiated for the 
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congregation in the Service, being able to speak that language. 
As these people are nearly all Romanists by birth, Baptism 
and education, but are intensely dissatisfied with the whole 
Modern Roman System, whose corruptions and abominations 
they thoroughly understand, Dr. Hawks regarded this move- 
ment as one of the most promising in its beneficial and far- 
reaching -influences, of any that he had ever been called to 
assist. 

His public instructions from the pulpit during the last years 
of his Ministry, were specially adapted to the peculiar neces- 
sities of the times. His eagle eye saw distinctly, in their every 
phase and shape, the drift and tendency of the popular mind. 
His course of Lectures during the last Lenten Season, was 
devoted to a presentation of the Faith of the Reformed Cath- 
olic Church, as distinguished from the Corruptions of Modern 
Rome ; and every one of these Lectures was worthy of publi- 
cation, and should be scattered broad-cast over the land, in 
these days of Jesuit cunning and intrigue. And the last Ser- 
mon which he preached to his congregation, just before the 
Summer vacation, was a defense of God’s Revealed Word, 
against the attacks of Infidelity, under the guise of Modern 
Science, whose shallow arguments, and transparent sophistry, 
and miserable delusion, he exposed with a thoroughness and 
demonstrative power which were irresistible; and which 
showed that he was a thorough master of the subject. He 
had, also, in course of preparation, a series of Lectures on the 
relations of Modern Science to Revelation ; a subject on which 
he thought the public mind was in great need of direction. 

Such a record of the life of Dr. Hawks, so busied, so dis- 
tracted, so harassed with troubles, cares and anxieties, imper- 
fect as our delineation is, would seem to have left him no time 
for literary and scientific pursuits. Yet the following list of 
his works, of which he was either author or editor, will show 
that, in this respect also, he was one of the most remarkable 
men of his age and times. 

“Reports of Cases adjudged in the Supreme Court of North 
Carolina, 1820-26,” (4 vols., 8vo., Raleigh, 1823-8) ; “ Digest 
of all the Cases Decided and Reported in North Carolina ;’ 
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“Contributions to the Ecclesiastical History of the United 
States,” (2 vols., 8vo., embracing Virginia and Maryland ; New 
York, 1836-39); ‘Commentary on the Constitution and 
Canons of the Prot. Epis. Church in the U. States,” (1841, 
8vo.) ; “ Egypt and its Monuments,” (8vo., 1849) ; “‘ Auricu- 
lar Confession in the Protestant Episcopal Church,” (12mo., 
1840). Dr. Hawks translated Rivero and Tschudi’s “ Anti- 
quities of Peru,” (1854), and edited the “Official and other 
State Papers of the late Major General Alexander Hamilton,” 
(2vo., 1842) ; “* The Romance of Biography, illustrated in the 
Lives of Historic Personages, edited by F. L. Hawks, in 12 
vols. ;” ‘* Narrative of Commodore Perry’s Expedition to the 
China Seas and Japan, in 1852-54, compiled from Perry’s 
original Notes and Journal, by F. L. Hawks, 1856, 8vo. and 
4to.” He edited several volumes of Natural History and Amer- 
ican Annals, published in Harper’s Boys’ and Girls’ Library, 
entitled “Uncle Philip’s Conversations ;” ‘ The Cyclopedia of 
Biography, based upon Griffin’s Cyclopedia of Biography, 
American edition, edited by F. L. Hawks, 1856, royal 8vo. ;” 
** Physical Geography of the United States,” announced in 
1859; “‘ History of North Carolina, one volume, 1857, 8vo. ;” 
‘* Documentary History of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
the United States of America, containing numerous hitherto 
unpublished Documents concerning the Church in Connecticut. 
Vols. [and II. Francis L. Hawks, D. D., LL. D., and Wil- 


liam Stevens Perry, A. M., Editors. New York: 1863-4. 


8vo.” “ Household Prayers, for Four Weeks ; with Additional 
Prayers for Special Occasions. To which is appended a Course 
of Scripture Reading for every day in the year. By Rev. J. 
E. Riddle, M. A. Revised, with additions and slight altera- 
tions, by a Presbyter of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
New York: 1866. 12mo.” “The English Language. Ele- 
mentary Instruction. Number One. By Francis L. Hawks. 
New York: 1866. 12mo.” 

Dr. Hawks, as stated in the above narrative, edited and 
‘conducted the New York Review and the Church Record; he 
was a frequent contributor to various’ Periodicals, and his 
Addresses before Literary and Scientific Societies, and on pub- 
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lic occasions, were numerous, and were among his best efforts. 
He was also engaged for several years in preparing a work on 
the Monuments of Central and Western America, a subject 
of great interest and importance, in the evidence there fur- 
nished of the high degree of Civilization that had been reached 
on this Western Continent, before the period of Spanish dis- 
covery and conquest. 

This list, and we can do no more than give it, presents, at a 
glance, abundant proof both of the untiring industry and the 
varied attainments of Dr. Hawks, If it be said, that he 
lacked in depth and precision of knowledge in any one of these 
various departments, we reply, he studied them sufficiently for 
all the ends to which he wished to apply them ; he was no 
charlatan, and he was too good a logician not to be sure of the 
ground which he had once taken. 

Nearly all the points in the character of Dr. Hawks have 
been made to appear in what has already been written. We 
will, however, distinguish a few particulars. 

Dr. Hawks was remarkable as a Conversationalist. Indeed, 
he was one of the very best of talkers. Not all great men, 
and learned men, and brilliant men, excel in the private circle. 
Not a few of them, even of those whose names are luminous 
on the records of literature and science, whose pens have been 
wielded with almost magic power, have yet been silent or 
reserved when in society. But Dr. Hawks, by his varied 
knowledge, his wide course of reading, his ready wit, his quick- 
ness at repartee, his retentive memory, the clearness and dis- 
tinctness of feature with which he stamped the creations of 
his imagination, his exhaustless flow of language, and the 
musical, clear-ringing tones of his voice,—with all these at 
his command, was fitted to be one of the most engaging 
of companions, and the life of the social circle. None could 
have met him, even casually, without being impressed with 
his fascinating power in this respect ; but it was only those 
who were familiar with him at hours when the labors and 
cares of the day were thrown aside, and when wit, and fancy, 
and imagination, and intellect, had full play, who knew the 
wonderful charm of his power as a talker. He did not vati- 
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cinate like Coleridge, nor dogmatize like Dr. Johnson, nor 
had he the idiosyncrasies of Charles Lamb or of Sydney Smith ; 
but some of the most splendid creations of his genius, and 
the profoundest deductions of his reason, touching almost 
every possible subject, and especially the topics and questions 
of the day and hour, were thrown out at such times. An 
attempt was once made to preserve these Noctes Ambrosiane ; 
but there is a sparkle in such wit, a magic of tone and man- 
ner, which cannot be reproduced, and the effort was abandoned. 

As a Churchman, he belonged to that class of men who 
have always given a predominant character to the American 
Church ; a school which is wide enough, and Catholic enough, 
to embrace the names of White, and Ravenscroft, and Hobart. 
Educated, in part, under Bishop Ravenscroft, that great and 
good Prelate, to whom the American Church owes a large 
debt, confirmed and ordained by him, he always spoke of him 
with filial affection and veneration, and learned his early 
Churchmanship under such a master. He abhorred extremes 
in each opposite direction ; and had little patience with the 
men who seemed to lower the Church toa level with either 
Romanism on the one hand, or Sectism on the other. He 
believed in the Reformed Church of England, and in our own, 
with all the warmth and devotion of his whole nature ; in their 
Organization, Ministry, Faith, Worship, and Articles. He 
knew, with all the certainty of his acute, well-trained intellect, 
that they are Scriptural, Apostolic, and Catholic. He scorned 
treachery, and he abominated everything like trifling, either in 
thought, word, or deed, with the deep mysteries and blood- 
bought treasures of Christ’s Mystical Body. Dr. Hawks, on 
one occasion, published his own views of what constitutes true 
and sound Churchmanship. He said :—‘‘ With Low Church- 
men, as a party, we have not, and never had, any communi- 
cation or sympathy.” He then made the following quotation 
from Bishop Ravenscroft :— 


“On the Doctrines of the Cross, then, he takes his stand, endeavor- 
ing to preach them in the simplicity and sincerity of a heart that feels 
them, and with the earnestness of a man who wishes to save his own 
“The en- 


soul and the souls of others.” What are these doctrines ? 
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tire spiritual death and alienation of man from God, by the entertain- 
ment of sin; the reconciliation of Gop to the world, by the sufferings 
and Death of His only begotten Son; the Atonement of His Blood ; 
Justification by Faith ; acceptance through the merits of the Saviour ; 
conversion of the heart to God ; holiness of life, the only evidence of 
it; and the Grace of Gop in the renewal of the Hoty Guost, the sole 
agent, from first to last, in working out our salvation from sin here, 
and from hell hereafter. In fewer words, Salvation by Grace, through 
faith, not of works, lest any man should boast. 

“But with these vital and heaven-blessed doctrines, other points of 
edification require attention; particularly that of the distinctive char- 
acter of the Church. On this, a most lamentable ignorance prevails ; 
and to permit this ignorance to continue, undisturbed, is to be false to 
Ordination Vows, to acknowledged principles, to the interests of the 
Church, and to the souls committed to the Pastor’s care.” 


Dr. Hawks then adds, “This is an outline of the High 
Church principles which we avow. We learned them many 
years ago, in an unexceptionable school, before some, who would 
now dictate and anathematize, knew what the Church 
meant. To the maintenance of these principles we have con- 
secrated, for more than half our life, all we had; for these be 
the principles, expressed in the words of our good old father, 
and teacher, and friend, Bishop Ravenscroft. It was in his 
school we learned our Churchmanship, and we think that 
the Church, at this day, cannot afford us any wiser or more 
Lonest teacher.” 

Concerning Bishop Hobart, Dr. Hawks wrote and published : 
‘He did more than any man of his day, to make known, 
defend, and establish, what we believe to be true views of the 
nature, and constitution, of the Christian Ministry. To his 
labors, we religiously believe, is it chiefly owing, that, at this 
day, Episcopacy is so firmly fixed in the affections of the Clergy 
of our Communion.” 

At the time that the influence of what was known as the 
Oxford Tract movement began to be felt in this country, and 
especially when that movement culminated in Tract Ninety, 
Dr. Hawks, in the Church Record, of which he was Editor, 
set himself to oppose a course of reasoning, which he believed 
to be disingenuous and treacherous ; and, for the time being, he 
was ranked with men with whose Ecclesiastical views he had 
no sympathy. It was at this time that Dr. Hawks, in com- 
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mon with Dr. Jarvis, and others of the most learned Divines 
of the Church, published his work on Auricular Confession, 
and other controversial points of that day ; and he lived to 
see the day when most of those who had denounced him as 
“no Churchman,” were fulfilling his prediction, and were open 
apostates from that Faith and that Church which they had 
already betrayed ; while some, from whom he had temporarily 
differed as to the proper policy on the Oxford Tract movement, 
and on some local and personal questions, became, near the 
close of his life, among his truest and latest, as they had been 
among his earliest friends. 

If we were to speak critically of Dr. Hawks, as a teacher 
of Christian Theology, we should say, that there was the 
same characteristic in him, which belongs to the great mass, 
even of the very best and soundest Anglican Divines ; to wit, 
a looking to Christ too exclusively as a Saviour, rather than 
as also a Life-giver; and that this view threw its influence 
over all his conceptions of the office and work of the Church. 
This feature of modern English Theology has its historical 
and philosophical explanation. It will be unlearned, as 
Churchmen catch their type of Churchmanship more directly 
from Scriptural and primitive teaching and example. Per- 
haps, also, Dr, Hawks appreciated too slightly that power of 
adaptation, by which alone the Church, in her modes and 
methods of working, can reach, and gain, and save, the vast 
multitudes of the people, in any and every age of the world. 

It is due to Dr. Hawks to say, that in his later years, he 
modified somewhat his views of the true methods of the cul- 
ture and growth of the Christian Life. He saw the indisso- 
luble connection between Form and Spirit, Body and Soul, 
and this, from the very nature of man, and by God’s own 
appointment. Hence he saw, also, the necessity, and especially 
in these our days, of holding and teaching, not merely Christ 
and the Church, but Christ in the Church. His convictions 
on this point, in his last sickness, were expressed with an ear- 
nestness and an emphasis which will never be forgotten. It is 
proper also to record, that he felt and acknowledged the im- 
portance of the Weekly Communion, as in the Scriptural and 
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Primitive Church ; and that he declared his determination to 
return to such a practice in the administration of his new Par- 
ish of the Chapel of our Saviour. 

As a Pastor, it will not be claimed that he was so generally 
known, as in other fields of Ministerial labor. We do not 
mean, that he undervalued the Pastoral Office, or that he was 
incapable of discharging these important specific duties. On 
the contrary, he read human nature at a glance, and he was 
quick to discern the sources of doubt and difficulty. Anda 
warmer, tenderer heart, or a more sympathizing nature, never 
dwelt in the bosom of imperfect man. In the chamber of the 
sick, in comforting the mourning, in guiding the enquiring, 
multitudes will remember how gentle and faithful he was in 
such ministrations of mercy. But his engrossing public labors 
so occupied his time and care, that he could know little of the 
inner life, the secret spiritual wants of the individual mem- 
bers of his flock. May we not say, that the practical recogni- 
tion of the Pastoral relation is, in these busy days, in great 
danger of being lost sight of, on the part of the Clergy ? 

As a Preacher and Orator, Dr. Hawks possessed all the 
qualifications of great eminence. His perfect self-possession 
and commanding presence, and that sort of power in reserve, 
which the really great orator always exhibits, inspired, in the 
outset, respect and confidence. His legal studies, and long 
training at the Bar, had taught him method, and the use of 
argument, clearness of arrangement and precision of language. 
His vivid imagination, and his wide course of reading, enabled 
him to throw the charm of metaphor and beautiful illustration 
around the dryest and most abstruse point of doctrine. His 
earnestness and directness of appeal, aroused the intellect, and 
unsealed the fountains of the heart. And, at times, his out- 
burst of genuine feeling, always measured by the greatness of 
his theme, and rising with the grandeur of his subject, carried 
with him the convictions, and prejudices, and sympathies of 
his audience. With all these, the full, deep, rich tones of his 
musical voice, with its distinct articulations and graceful mod- 
ulations, possessed a melody and a power beyond that of any 
other voice we ever heard. Dr. Hawks was a wonderful orator. 
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On one occasion, in General Convention, composed of men not 
easily moved, when he made one of his greatest efforts—it was 
a speech in defense of himself—so completely did he sweep 
away from before him every charge, every suspicion, and carry 
with him the judgments and sympathies of his audience, that 
a member rose, and moved an adjournment of the House before 
a vote should be taken ; for he said its members were in no con- 
dition to vote calmly and deliberately. And yet, with all Dr. 
Hawks’ transcendent gifts as a Pulpit Orator, there was nothing 
of the theatric tricks of a mere declaimer and performer ; there 
was no stamping, and startling, and attitudinizing, and screech- 
ing; nothing that was artificial, and which the sharpest critic 
could say was done for mere effect. He was too great and 
true a man for this. He was thoroughly simple, and perfectly 
natural; and yet he stood deservedly among the very first of 
the few really great preachers of the American Church, and he 
will hold a high rank among the distinguished Orators of his 
age. 

There is one gift which. has been publicly attributed to Dr. 
Hawks, concerning which something should be said. It has 
been reported, that, with all his other rare qualities, he was 
alsoa Poet. If by this it is claimed, that he was endowed 
with what, in the truest sense, is termed Poetic Genius, we 
should hesitate to accord him such a distinction. It is only 
at rare intervals, that a brilliant star of this class flashes across 
- the heavens; and the age, we fear, is growing too empirical 
and materialistic to permit us to look for exhibitions of this 
kind. Genius, as distinguished from talent, Dr. Hawks did 
undoubtedly possess, and in a high degree. The gift of Poetry, 
and the gift of Oratory, are, both—Cicero to the contrary 
notwithstanding—when seen in their most perfect forms, nat- 
ural endowments, The latter quality, as we have already said, 
belonged to Dr. Hawks. 

But if by a Poet is meant one who has great facility in using 
language according to certain rules of measure and rhythm, of 
this sort of power Dr. Hawks was, or might have become, an 
acknowledged master ; and of this kind of composition he left 
specimens enough to show that with his command of words, 
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and brilliant imagination, and lively fancy, and severe taste, he 
might have surpassed in excellence most of those who write 
what is called Poetry, and which the public accepts as such. 
Those simple Ballads, “‘ The Blind Boy,” “The Little Boy 
who Prayed,” “The Little Sunday School Girl,” are each 
marked by such felicity of expression, and true touches of 
nature, and tenderness of sentiment, that we feel that the 
pen capable of inditing them, might have reached almost any 
measure of excellence in this sort of composition. 

In this connection, there is one passage in his life of such 
exquisite beauty, that we cannot pass it by unnoticed. It was 
at an early period in his history, or about the time when he 
took Holy Orders in the Church, that his attention was arrest- 
ed by some of those poetic gems which occasionally dropped 
from the pen of Mr. N. P. Willis. Dr. Hawks inscribed and 
sent to the Boston bard the following lines, which we now give, 
as also Mr. Willis’ reply, neither of which has before been pub- 
lished. The brief interval between the deaths of these two men, 
imparts a deep and special interest to the words of both ; and 
especially is it a pleasing thought, that Mr. Willis, in the latter 
years of his life, though born and educated a Congregationalist, 
became a Communicant of the Church, and warmly attached 
to her Services, and devoted to her interests.* Surely we may 
believe that they, whose acquaintance began under such pecu- 
liar circumstances, being redeemed by Christ’s Death and 
Resurrection, made members of His mystical Body, and washed 
in the Fountain of His most Blessed Blood, are both united 
now, in tuning their golden harps, and mingling their songs 
together, around His Throne, 

“ Amid the mighty Orchestra of Heaven.” 


TO N. P. WILLIS, OF BOSTON, MASS. 


I know thee not, 
And yet I feel, as if I knew thee well:— 
The lofty breathings of thy tuneful lyre 
Have floated round me ; and its witching notes, 
With all thy bright and bold imaginings, 





*Mr. Willis died at his residence, at Idlewild, on the Hudson, Jan. 20th, at the 
age of 60 years, The Burial Services were performed Jan. 24th, in St. Paul’s 
Church, Boston, Mass. 
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Stealing and winding round my inmost soul, 
Have touched with gentlest sweep its trembling chords, 
And waked a thrill responsive to thy melody. 
Therefore it is, I know thee ; and I fain 
Would proudly hail thee Brother, if I dared. 
Co-worshippers, indeed, I know we are, 
Kneeling in homage at the Muse’s shrine ; 
But thine is a devotion so surpassing, 
And thou hast so imbibed the very soul of Poetry, 
Making so sweetly blend and harmonize 
All that is bright, and beautiful, and tender 
In thine offerings, that I, methinks, should 
Turn away, and on the willows, pensive 
Hang my tuneless Harp. 

I worship at another Shrine, 
The Shrine of Him Who true repentance loves ; 
And so, perchance, may’st thou—I cannot tell :— 
If so, we too may meet in other worlds, 
And there (for naught but harmony is breathed 
In Heaven) may mingle strains alike melodious, 
And, unlike those which we have mingled here, 
Bearing, with kindred soul, our happy part, 
Amid the mighty Orchestra of Heaven. 
Till then—Farewell. F. L. Hawss. 





TO MR. HAWKS. 


As men may meet, we have not met; 
We're strangers, save in name alone. 
I know no look of thine—but yet, 
I could not, if I would, forget 
How well I love thy minstrel tone. 


And wouldst thou call me Brother? Death 
Has breathed upon the only one 

I ever loved ; his parting breath 

Went by, like that which withereth ; 
I caught it, but was left alone. 


My spirit lingereth round his rest ; 
Communion else I have not; Earth 

Is but to me a wave at best, 

And Hope the foam upon its crest, 
As transient as ‘tis little worth. 


I thought the only one like me 

Was in that grave—yet surely thou 
Resemblest him whose wing is free ; 
And God hath given back in thee, 

The spirit which He claimed but now. 
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I know it will not be our lot 

To meet on Earth—’twere too like Heaven 
To love and be divided not— 
Earth’s ties are broken and forgot, 

Their history—“ They were—are riven.” 


“ We are co-worshippers.” I bow 
Like thee to Jesus and His Word. 
My lip hath breath’d the sacred vow,— 
Baptismal drops have bath’d my brow,— 
I’ve said that I would serve my Lord. 


I know I love my lyre well; 
I know thou lovest thine—my knee 
Hath bow’d too oft to lyric spell— 
Thou know’st it. Farewell, Farewell ; 
We meet, where love and Lyre are free. 


N. P. Wiuis. 


The death of Dr. Hawks, and to that final event we now 
come, was a scene rich in all the associations which ever attend 
the dying bed of a Saint. In the Narrative from the pen of 
the Rt. Rev. Bishop Green, allusion was made to the hasty, 
turbulent temper of Dr. Hawks, in his early life. All this was 
now gone. The stormy muttering cloud, which sometimes 
hung in the horizon, is dissipated ; and there is felt the soft 
breath of calm and tranquil repose, and of perfect peace ; even 
as the golden tints, the glow and effulgence of an autumnal 
setting day seem to reflect the light and glories of Heaven. 
And so, his sun went down ; to fade away, and be swallowed 
up in the brightness of an unending day. That “City had 
no need of the sun, neither of the moon to shine in it, for the 
glory of Gop did lighten it, and the Lams is the light thereof.” 
The Hoty Guost the Sanctifier, and the Providence of God, 
had both done their work in training this manly spirit for 
another, brighter, and purer state of being. Humble now as a 
little child, submitting without a murmur to his sufferings, 
bowing Sweetly to God’s will in thus suddenly and unexpect- 
edly interrupting his prospects, he received with tender and 
grateful consideration all those little kindnesses, with which 
deep affection ministers to the sick and the dying. Not long 
before his death, he partook, with great devotion of manner, of 
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the Blessed Sacrament. He exhorted his friends to “cling 
closely to Christ, and live nearer to Him ;” and he bade them, 
as his dying counsel, to adhere with unswerving fidelity to 
“the Church of the living Gop, the Pillar and Ground of the 
Truth.” And thus at last, peacefully, and as if sinking into a 
sweet slumber, he fell asleep in Jesus. He died on Wednes- 
« day, Sept. 26, 1866. 

That scene at the death-bed of Dr. Hawks, so calm and 
peaceful, was in itself a sermon more eloquent than he ever 
delivered in the meridian splendor of his best powers. His last 
sermon, as we have said before, to his congregation, was a refu- 
tation of that specious Infidelity of our day, which seeks to 
undermine the Revelation of the Gospel of Christ, by the pre- 
tended discoveries of Modern Science ; which is trying, in some 
way, to get rid of the Unity of the Race, the Fall of Man, and 
his recovery by the Gospel of Christ. Compare the closing 
hours of such a man as Dr. Hawks,—and Church History is 
full of such illustrations,—with the death-bed scene of one of 
these Apostles of Modern Infidelity ; such a man, for instance, 
as Henry Thomas Buckle, who spent his whole life in endeavor- 
ing to undermine and write down Christianity. Try the Two 
Systems by this test. See which will bear the ordeal of that 
honest hour. See which will then meet the wants, and answer 
the deep questionings, of the undying spirit. It is a fair test. 
Man, at that crisis in his history, sees and feels that he is a 
sinner. It is not a dream, or a delusion, but a fact which he 
must meet. How an infinitely Holy and Just God can over- 
look transgression, and yet vindicate His Government, is a 
question which Reason and Philosophy never have solved, and 
never can solve. Atheism, or the Cross as presented in Reve- 
lation, is at that hour the only alternative. Mr. Buckie, if he 
did not die amid the tragic horrors which attended upon the 
death-beds of Voltaire and Paine, was yet an object of com- 
passion. Finding himself in the immediate presence of that 
Gop Whose Word and authority he had scorned and defied, 
with the unseen world and all its realities just before him, ap- 
palled at the retrospect of the past, and the prospect of the 
future, he exclaimed, ‘Oh, I am going mad!’ His friend, 
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who was with him at that hour, writes: “His incoherent ut- 
terances were most painful to listen to ; in the midst of all, ex- 
claiming, ‘O my book, my book! I shall never finish my 
book !’ and after running on quite incoherently, crying, ‘I 
know I am talking nonsense, but I cannot help it !’ and burst 
into tears. Four days afterwards he was attacked by typhus 
fever, and after a three days’ stupor, died.” Let the men of 
learning and genius in our day, who are scoffing at the Faith 
and Church of Christ, and who are proposing New Creeds to 
the simple hearted, and who are striving in every way to hold 
themselves up before the public as the representatives of Mod- 
ern Civilization, let them gather around the dying beds of 
these two representative men, and there let them learn a lesson 
for themselves, and for the times in which we live. 

There was one marked feature of Dr. Hawks’ character 
exhibited in his last sickness, not hitherto alluded to, Again 
and again he pointed the weeping and beloved friends, who 
gathered about him, to the Cross or Carist. This was his 
great theme, in his life and in his death. To that and that 
alone, he trusted for acceptance at the Bar of God. His clear 
logical mind, and the conscious intuitions of his own heart, had 
taught him, that that which was a stumbling block to the 
Pharisaic Jew, and foolishness to the Philosophic Greek, was 
yet the foundation Stone of all true Christian Theology. 
He knew that the world hates the Cross now, as bitterly as it 
hated it of old ; and in every way tries to ignore it. And he 
knew that Curist, the Prophet, Priest and King, is still the 
Power of God and the Wisdom of God. And so, over his life- 
less remains, there was sung that beautiful Hymn (the Sixty- 
second) which he loved so well, and to which so many of the 
greatest Divines of the Church have turned in their last 
moments : 


«“ When I survey the wondrous Cross.” 


In the efficacy of that Cross, he beheld a fountain to wash 
away his sins ; in its tragedy, he saw a love and wisdom before 
which he bowed with the affecticnate confidence of a little 
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child ; and in its purchased Gifts, he discerned the only hope 
for 4 disordered and suffering Humanity. 

His Funeral was a fitting tribute to his memory. It was 
appointed at Calvary Church, on the afternoon of Saturday, 
Sept. 29th. The Rt. Rev. Bishops Potter of New York, Lay 
of Arkansas, Talbot of Indiana and Quintard of Tennessee, and 
between one and two hundred of the other Clergy of the city 
and surrounding country, attended the remains from the house 
of the deceased to the Church, where a multitude had gathered 
within and without its spacious courts. The simple, solemn, 
impressive Services were over, and crowds lingered long at the 
porch, to catch one more last look of the noble countenance of 
this great Master in Israel. 

The Clergy, assembled at his Burial, passed an appropriate 
token of respect in the form of Resolutions ; and the Vestry of 
the Chapel of the Holy Saviour gave expression to their deep 
sense of bereavement in his death, and their affectionate ven- 
eration for his memory. 
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Art. IL—SHEDD’S HISTORY OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. 


A History of Christian Doctrine. By Witu1am G, T. Suepp, 
D. D., Professor m the Union Theological Seminary, New 
York. , 


WHEN a book commands respect and attracts sympathy, 
the critic’s task becomes an especially ungracious one. And 
yet, probably, it is never more needful than in just such cases. 
Where there is likely to be neither respect nor sympathy, crit- 
icism is a work of supererogation: while the greater these 
are, the greater becomes the danger from anything’ imperfect 
or erroneous, (if any such things there be,) in the work which 
possesses such attractions. 

Thoughts like these have often been in our mind, as we have 
turned over the pages of Dr. Shedd’s History of Christian 
Doctrine. It is imbued with such an excellent spirit, it con- 
tains such noble passages, passages that ring so truly and so 
stir the soul like a trumpet, its line and tone are both so right 
and true, that one’s very instincts seem to shrink from fault- 
finding. And yet, because of all these excellences, failures 
may not be overlooked : rather should they be more carefully 
pointed out and commented on. This we propose to do; 
reserving the more grateful task of speaking of excellences, till 
this shall be accomplished. Whatever we say, we desire to say 
with the most sincere respect, and in no captious spirit. 

The fault which underlies all parts of Dr. Shedd’s History, . 
and crops out all along its course, is a fault of confusion. He 
either does not clearly understand the wide difference there is 
between the construction or development of a Doctrine, and the 
construction or development of the scientific expression of a 
Doctrine, or, if he does, he fails to carry out the distinction in 
writing. 

Thus, (p. iii.) he speaks of “ the gradual construction of all 
the doctrines of the Christian religion,” and on the very next 
page, (p. iv.) calls attention to the fact, that ‘‘ the objections 
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of the heretic or the latitudinarian, only elicit a more exhaust- 
ive, and, at the same time, more guarded statement.” On p. 6, 
he asks, “Shall the whole system of Christian Doctrine be 
described together, in its origin and gradual formation ?” 
And again, on p. 52, he says, “In investigating the influence 
which secular Philosophy has exerted upon the construction of 
Christian Doctrine, the limits to which we are shut up by the 
-character of this work will not permit an examination of the 
great multitude of schemes. . . . . We shall therefore 
confine our attention to those two systems, by which the theo- 
retical apprehension of revealed truth has been most decidedly 
modified.” Other passages might be added, but these may, 
we think, suffice. The italics are our own. 

Now, here there is, to our mind, great confusedness and 
obscurity. The construction of Doctrine, its theoretical appre- 
hension, and its more guarded and exhaustive statement, 
are all spoken of as if they were interchangeable terms. Surely, 
they are nothing of the sort. By what possible nomenclature 
can construction, apprehension, and expression, be applied to 
the same intellectual process ? And is there, in any permissible 
or safe sense, such a thing as a human construction of a 
revealed truth ? 

We are perfectly aware that Dr. Shedd may say, he has not 
used the word construction in the sense in which we have used 
it. But he has, at least, used an equivocal term, where the 
utmost care should have been exercised to use only an univocal 
one. If he entertains no opinions in common with Popish or 
Rationalistic theorizers on development, still, his unguarded 
language may endanger his readers in one or the other of 
these directions. We cannot forget, that many years ago, 
when Dr, Hampden justified his Bampton Lectures, on the 
ground that he had been misunderstood, the then Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, Dr. Howley, quietly told him, that the 
question did not involve merely his—Dr, Hampden’s—individ- 
ual belief, but also his power so to express himself as not to 
mislead his hearers, and, therewith, his capacity to teach. 
That Dr. Shedd can speak clearly on any point, we are quite 
well assured. If he has failed here, and the failure arises from 
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no confusion in his own mind, it has happened, we fear, 
because he does not estimate the immense importance of the 
utmost possible distinctness. 

It can hardly, we think, be necessary to enlarge upon the 
importance of keeping this distinction clearly in view. For, 
as it is thus kept in view, or, on the other hand, lost sight of, 
so, on the one hand, is the Catholic view of development main- 
tained; or, on the other, the Popish and Rationalistic one. 
Never, perhaps, did more vital interests hang upon this ques- 
tion than there do to-day. 

Obviously, all depends upon the view taken of the revela- 
tion of Doctrine made through the Apostles, and committed to 
the Scripture and the Church. Is it a mere germ, rudimental, 
“seminal, imperfect,” incomplete ? And if it is, under what 
guidance is the full domain of truth to be finally reached,—an 
infallible oral tradition, an infallible Pope, or an infallible indi- 
vidual reason ? Or, is it given once, given complete, given by 
inspiration ; so given, that even an angel shall be accursed if 
he preached aught else ; so given, that while the New Testa- 
ment says never a word about completing or perfecting it, it 
does speak continually of “keeping” and “ contending” for it ? 
And if this view be correct, then is, or is not this doctrine 
‘capable of varieties of statement, applications, differences of 
aspect, combination of parts, exactness of identification ?”* 
These four questions cover, unless we are mistaken, the entire 
ground. 

It is hardly necessary to say, that the assertion of what is 
interrogatively put in the last two, expresses the Catholic view ; 
¢.e., that the Faith was given whole and entire to the Church, 
in the beginning ; and that when, from time to time, heresies 
arose and denials were made, then the Church discharged her 
duty of defence, “not by making new Doctrines, to serve as 
exterior lines, or redoubts to guard her original tenets, but by 
re-adjusting the logical terms in which her original tenets were 
expressed.” And this is Catholic development—if one chooses 
to use a now objectionable word—“ in purpose, defensive ; in 
direction, negative or protesting ; in manner of execution, 





*Dr Moberley. 
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logical.” And this, we strongly hope, is what Dr. Shedd 
really holds ; for, not to quote many other passages entirely to 
the purpose, we find him saying, “‘ The Christian experience 
is one and the same in all ages and periods, but the ability to 
make scientific statements of those Doctrines which are received 
by the believing soul, varies with the peculiar demands for 
such statements, and the intensity with which, in peculiar 
emergencies, the theological mind is directed towards them. We 
do not, therefore, find in the first two centuries of the history 
of Christian Doctrine, so much fulness and exactitude of tech- 
nical definition, as in after ages, though there was, undoubt- 
edly, full as much unity of internal belief.” We greatly wish 
he had so written, as to prevent all danger of mistake or 
misleading, in so vital a point. 

in a history of Doctrine, the portion relating to the Nicene 
Council is always a crucial one. Such, therefore, is Dr. 
Shedd’s third Chapter. We notice some errors and some care- 
less statements, which detract from the finish of the Chapter. 
Thus, on p. 309, it is not stated, with sufficient clearness, that, 
although the Council of Nice employed a word—épootovoe—which 
the Council of Antioch, A. D. 269, had rejected, still, the 
word, as used by Paul of Samosata, in the earlier controversy, 
was intended to set forth identity of person, while, in the later, 
it indicated identity of substance. Again, the assertion, on p. 
311, that the Nicene Council declared the Son to be dvrobede is, 
surely, very wide of the mark. This word was specially ap- 
plied to the Father; and it was held, as Bishop Bull has 
shown, that its application to either or both of the other Per- 
sons of the Trinity would lead to Ditheism or Tritheism. 
What the Nicene Synod did declare, concerning the Son, was, 
that He was Gedc danbivie tx Oecd danbwod, very God of very God. 
And this excludes the application to Him of dvrofese. In sta- 
ting, on pp. 360, 361, the arguments for and against the pro- 
cession of the third Person from the first and second, only two 
lines of thought are indicated, and the whole great argument 
of the East is passed by. And besides, on p. 364, occurs this 
expression, “"Exzépevorc;” with its equivalent “"Exrem;” and, 
again, on p. 372, it is said that these words “were terms em- 
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ployed to denote the hypostatical character and relationship of 
the Holy Spirit.” These are, surely, erroneous statements. 
The former word—in Latin, processio, in English, procession— 
is applied to denote the hypostatical character and relationship 
of the Holy Ghost, in eternity ; but the latter—in Latin, mis- 
sio, in English, mission—is applied to the sending of the 
Holy Ghost, in time, into the Church, as the Paraclete. On this 
last head, there was never any dispute between East and West. 
The terms ought not to have been thus confounded. These 
errors, and some others of less moment, are spots which we 
hope to see removed, in another edition, from what is other- 
wise a most admirable Chapter, whether it be considered criti- 
cally or historically. 

One can hardly help comparing this third Chapter of Dr. 
Shedd, with Dean Stanley’s four Lectures on the Nicene Coun- 
cil. The comparison is, by no means, to the advantage of the 
Dean. In catching readily, and painting vividly all that lies 
on the surface, Dr. Stanley is unrivalled. The natural posi- 
tion of Nicwa, its surrounding hills, its chestnut woods, its 
tranquil lake and the overbrooding Olympus ; the Hall of the 
Council, the entrance of the Emperor and the splendor of his 
attire, the personal appearance of the great actors in the 
drama, the diminutive Athanasius and the giant Arius,—all 
these things and persons are very real to us, as we read. But 
this is all. The deeper life, the real issues, the far-off bearings 
of decision and debate, lie in regions that Dr. Stanley does not 
penetrate. How utterly confused all, that pertains to anything 
but the merest outside of the Council, is in his mind, appears, 
amusingly enough, from two passages, in each of which he 
undertakes to state the process by which a decision was finally 
reached. At the close of Lecture III.,* he says, “ The eager 
discussions of Niceea present the first grand precedent for the 
duty of private judgment, and the free, unrestrained exercise 
of Biblical and historical criticism.” But in Lecture IV. we 
are told, that “The solution of the difficulty was sought in 
the production of an ancient Creed, which had existed before 
the rise of the controversy.”t The first statement appears to 





* Eastern Church, p. 208. ¢ Ibid., p. 226. 
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have been penned in the interests of the Essays and Reviews. 
The second states the truth: for it was not free criticism, but 
credible and authoritative testimony, on which the decision of 
Nice was placed. The Council evolved, by dialectic processes, 
no new doctrine, nor did it even, by such processes, establish 
the true one; but it solemnly bore witness, by undeniable tes- 
timony, to the antecedent faith, and it expressed, in its com- 
pleteness, the doctrine of the Trinity, as involved in the true 
Doctrine as to the nature of the Son of God. 

Moreover, distinctness of doctrinal statement is distasteful 
to Dr. Stanley, and he frets under it. Laxity and latitudi- 
narianism always fret under doctrinal precision, and they un- 
dervalue, therefore, that which they dislike. Dr. Stanley 
plainly considers Constantine, ill informed, writing to Alexan- 
dria to entreat the combatants “to abandon futile and inter- 
minable disputes,” as on altogether higher and better ground 
than Constantine, better informed, summoning the Council. 
The serene heights of an all embracing philosophy are not to 
be disturbed by such paltry strifes. 

And here, we ask leave to euter a caution. This feeling, 
which rejects precision of doctrinal statement, is not to be 
confounded with that condition of the believer, which does not 
require it. A warm and living love does not, for itself, de- 
mandit. A lax latitudinarianism rejects it, The one, because 
it holds all the truth so livingly and lovingly ; the other, be- 
cause it rejects the truth, in part or in whole. The latter may, 
sometimes, be mistakenly identified with the former. In real- 
ity, they have nothing whatever in common.* 

Now, in all these regards, we much prefer the Congregation- 
alist Professor to the Anglican Dean. He who reads the pages 
of the latter will gain, which is all very well, a vivid idea of 
places, scenes, actors, passing and superficial motives. But he 
will never be led to those penetralia and inner shrines, to which 
the former will conduct him; while he will be compelled to 
feel that the former surpasses the latter as much in reverence 
of tone and true Catholicity of temper, as he does in power of 
appreciation and of insight. 





* Shedd’s History, Vol. I., p. 247. 
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We cannot deny ourselves the pleasure of quoting—it is far 
better than anything we can say—the conclusion of the Chapter 
of which we have been speaking. ‘‘The theological controver- 
sies, that resulted in forming and fixing the theoretic belief of 
Christendom in the Tri-une God, appear unprofitable and value- 
less to the merely secular mind—to the mind that is absorbed 
in the finite, and making no comparisons between time and eter- 
nity. Thesneer, that this whole contest of five Centuries was 
merely about a single letter, merely whether the term should be 
dpootator, OF Suovotovov, expresses the feeling of many a mind, for 
which, notwithstanding all its culture in other directions, the 
invisible is less august than the visible, and the temporal more 
impressive than the eternal.* 

“But he who feels a proper practical and philosophic 
interest in the paramount questions and problems of Christ- 
ianity, and in their bearing upon the destiny of man, as im- 
mortal and everlasting, will always look upon these Centuries 
of intense metaphysical abstraction, and profound moral earn- 
estness, with more veneration, than upon any section of merely 
Pagan and secular history, however striking and imposing. 
These bloodless, metaphysical victories, secured to the Church 
Universal a correct Faith, and attained for her all those bene- 
fits that flow, perennially, from the possession of the real and 
exact truth,—from the revealed idea and definition of the 
Tri-une God.” 

Yet, even at the beginning of the Section from which these 
excellent words are taken, we find Dr. Shedd saying, ‘‘ We have 
seen the theological mind, partly from its own impulse, and 
partly from the necessities of its position, first collate from 
the written word the various and scattered data there given, 
then combine them into a general statement, as in the Apos- 
tles’ Creed, and then expand them into a more special form of 
doctrine, as in the Nicene and Athanasian Symbols. Colla- 
tion, combination, and expansion, are the parts of the scien- 
tific process.” 

We are fain to ask for more definiteness here, We will not 





*The value of a letter in an algebraic problem, or a formula of the calculus, is 
not greater than in this Trinitarian technical term. 
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insist on the vagueness of the term, “the theological mind,” 
but we must press the point, that the process of collation was 
not made without a guide in the making. For there was the 
Baptismal Formula, the sum and substance of all Creeds, the 
“Name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost ;” 6£ which Bishop Bull does not hesitate to say, ‘ For- 
mula, qué primitus ad baptismum venientes fidem suam de 
SS. Trinitate profitebantur, simplex erat, atque his fere ver- 
bis concepta, ‘Credo in Deum Patrem, Filium, et Spiritum 
Sanctum ;’”* and concerning which Bishop Pearson declares, 
“From this sacred form of Baptism did the Church derive the 
Rule of Faith.”+ This was what guided the collation of the 
“scattered data” of the “written word.” And what confirms 
this view is, that every Catholic Creed can be analyzed by it, 
and all its parts grouped around these several names. Can 
the same be said of the Creed of Pius IV., or of the meta- 
physical subtleties of Calvinistic Confessions ? 

We have indicated, cursorily, what seem to us the defects in 
the work before us. It is not clear, as to the precise manner in 
which the Symbol was framed, frequently confounding the 
construction of a Doctrine with its scientific expression. It 
betrays a certain lack of apprehension of the Catholic termin- 
ology. It neglects to take into the account the almost certain 
existence of an Apostolic Summary of the Faith, and its 
influence and value on what Dr. Shedd calls the Church’s work 
of collation. These are three important points ; and yet they 
are points to which the work could be easily adjusted. Might 
it but be done! But, we venture to say, no History of Doc- 
trine can be complete, which is not framed upon these follow- 
ing data. 1. The Apostles preached the Word before they 
wrote it in the New Testament Scriptures. 2. This, summed 
up in a brief Symbol, probably the Baptismal Formula, was 
a depositum to be transmitted ; and the guide, in collating 
and arranging the unsystematic doctrinal statements of the 
Gospels and Epistles. 3. Expansions of this depositum were 
not positive, enlarging the domain of actual truth, but nega- 
tive, and defensive, as against the encroachments of error, and 





* Jud. Eccl. Cath., vi. 19. + Article I. 
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logical, as stating that scientifically, which was held before 
unscientifically, and making that explicit, which was before 
implicit. 

While, however, we must say thus much in the way of cau- 
tion and dissent, we can hardly speak too highly of the spirit 
and the method in which Dr. Shedd has carried out his plan, 
and the generally accurate and discriminating scholarship 
which marks his pages. He will have to be content—any such 
writer in our day and country must be—with the “fit audi- 
ence though few.” But from them he will receive a richly 
deserved meed of gratitude and honor. 

We wish we could hope that the study of Christian Doc- 
trine was not on the wane, even among the Clergy. But alas! 
we fear it would be hoping against hope. We have taken up, 
lately, several numbers of two English Journals, in which let- 
ter after letter is filled with talk about vestments and colors 
and cloths, and such like. For a moment it brought to our 
minds, raising a smile as it did so, the scene in the Monastery, 
where Sir Piercie Shafton is describing, with such prolixity, 
the braveries of his wardrobe, till poor Abbot Boniface exclaims 
in dismay, ‘St. Mary preserve our wits! were ever man’s 
brains so stuffed with silk and broadcloth, cutwork, and I 
wot not what besides?” But sadder thoughts soon came. Are 
these the topics to which, in this day, men’s minds are to be 
turned ? Amid such signs as surround us now, so many and 
so awful, are we to be taken up with things like these ? With 
the Papacy reeling and quivering in its sore distress, with Mo- 
hammedanism tottering to its downfall, with Anti-Christ mus- 
tering his legions for, possibly, his last attack, are we thus to 
turn to the “ mint, anise and cummin ?” Wedo not care to 
pursue the topic here. It is, in no point of view, a pleasant 
one. 

It will be objected, probably, to those who press the study 
of Christian Doctrine, that such pursuits have a tendency to 
narrow and dwarf the mind. The only reply to this is, solvi- 
tur ambulando. Has it been so in any age or portion of the 
Church ? How was it with Athanasius and Augustine ? 
How with Hooker, Pearson, Bull, Waterland? What is 
meant by narrowness? If it be considered the synonym of a 
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settled Faith, a firm persuasion, the charge is accepted ; and 
not only that, but claimed. And that, in many quarters, does, 
just now, seem to be the meaning attached to narrowness. It 
is said that Joseph Mede was in the habit of saying to his 
pupils, guid dubitas? And if the answer was nihil, then 
came the rejoinder, nihil didicisti. But this was quite another 
thing from that “‘sacred agony of doubt;” which seems now, 
in some minds, to be the highest conceivable intellectual and 
spiritual state. The true study of Christian Doctrine will, 
certainly, not promote this state, but it may help to something 
better,—‘ peace in believing.” 

And so, again, we are told that this line of study engenders 
uncharitable tempers. At the utmost, this would only show 
that we must be on our guard against the danger. But, we 
suspect, we come in contact here with another strange error of 
definition. In the New Testament, charity never means indif- 
ference to truth or principle ; and it always involves a gentle 
judgment of individuals. In the cant of to-day, all this is 
reversed ; and doctrinal latitudinarianism, accompanied with 
any, the severest judgment of individuals, passes for charity. 
Let a man, for instance, with all fullest admissions of personal 
excellence, holiness of life, sanctification of the Spirit, find 
himself unable to admit another’s view of ordination, and he 
is an uncharitable bigot. Let another declare that one view of 
ordination is as good as another, and he may call those who 
differ from him all hard names, and impugn their characters, 
and deny them any living godliness, and still be a charitable 
man! So things change. Laxity as to principle, not kindly 
judgment of individuals, is what nine men out of ten mean, 
now, when they talk of charity. Certainly the study of Christ- 
ian Doctrine will not promote the former temper. But, as 
certainly, we know no line of study that will do more towards 
cultivating the latter. 

But enough, too much, perhaps, of this. We end as we 
began, with the wish, that the defects in Dr. Shedd’s History, 
which we have pointed out, might be remedied. But we are 
thankful, in spite of them, for all his labors, and feel well 
assured, that his reward lives for him in a higher region than 
the merely passing present. 
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Art. III—DIVISION OF THE DIOCESE OF NEW YORK. 


WE now resume a discussion on which we entered in an Arti- 
cle in a former Number of this Review. In that Article we 
presented statistics in abundance, showing the appalling desti- 
tution of large portions of the Diocese of New York, and the 
failure of the Church hitherto to meet these real and pressing 
wants. We now enter upon the task of suggesting the proper 
remedy. We have nothing new to bring forward ; no plans of 
our own devising. We are not advocates of novelties in 
Churchmanship or Church work, and have no need of them. 
In many of the useful Arts and Sciences, advances have been 
made in modern times ; but in Church Government and in 
Church working, the old is better. All that we propose to do, 
is to show how the old ways of Apostolic and Primitive origin 
may be adapted to meet the present position and wants of the 
Church in our country, and especially in this Diocese. 

The social wants of our age and times are felt and acknowl- 
edged by men holding very different views ; and a variety of 
means have been tried to relieve them. We have had all 
kinds of Societies,—Missionary, Pastoral Aid, Brotherhood, 
Tract, Temperance, Odd Fellows, &c., &c.; some connected 
with the Church, more of them entirely outside of her influ- 
ence. By these, more or less has undoubtedly been done, 
but still the cry is heard, “ Who will show us any good ?” 
Just so far as they have been of human origin, they have failed. 
Men are beginning to lose their faith in them, and are looking 
for surer means of social reformation. Certainly these have not 
supplied the place of the Church, they have not done the work 
which she was intended to perform. Let us go back then to 
the old machinery. We cannot improve it. It is God-given. 
Let us see that it is kept in good repair, ‘perfect in all its parts, 
with no obstacle to hinder its free action. We shall find that 
we need nothing better. ; 
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We begin then by stating plainly, that to give new life and 
efficiency to the Church, arousing men to a sense of her true 
mission, and rendering her aggressive, we must restore to the 
Ministry the power of fully exercising the proper functions of 
the Three Orders. Here is the root-source, the fountain-head 
of all our organic troubles. As we have said, again and again, 
and it cannot be said too often, our whole American conception 
of the Episcopate is, in one important respect, a false one. 
It came from the English Church, when that Church was Han- 
overianized and Erastianized. The English Bishop is an English 
Baron and Lord. An impassable gulf separates him from the 
sympathies and necessities of the people. Here was where the 
power of John Wesley was felt. He went where the Bishops 
should have gone before him. He organized what was virtually 
the Diaconate, an Order not practically known in the Church 
then, or since. We must get rid of this false notion of 
“ dignity” and “respectability.” The Church is dying of it. 
And then we must have the subdivision of our Dioceses into 
natural and working sections; and then, their arrangement 
under the Provincial System. This, as has been shown again 
and again in this Review, was the Apostolic plan. It com- 
mends itself to common sense, and to the practical wants of the 
Church. It is adapted to the civil condition of our country. 

The first practical step then is so to divide our large Dioceses, 
that the Bishops may be able to perform all their duties ; and, 
as a consequence, the Presbyters and Deacons, theirs. We 
have shown in a former Article, how impossible it is for them 
to do this under our present system. The obvious remedy is 
to remove this difficulty by forming Dioceses of a size not be- 
yond the reach of one man’s administrative capacities. But on 
what principle shall this be done ? This is an important ques- 
tion, which ought, if possible, to be settled for the future. Shall 
each case be met as it occurs, and divisions be made, only when, 
and just so far as, absolute necessity compels ? Or shall some 
general plan be adopted, suited to the wants of the whole 
Church, based on well established, Catholic principles ? Let 
us illustrate by the State of New York. In 1839, the pressure 
upon the Bishop, and the needs of the Diocese, were so great, 
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that a division was agreed upon ; and, by a special act of Gen- 
eral Convention, two Dioceses were formed, entirely independent. 
Now, both of these sections, because of the Church’s growth 
and needs, feel the need of further division. Let us suppose 
this agreed upon, and the special consent of General Conven- 
tion obtained : then the State of New York will contain five 
distinct Dioceses. It is moreover possible that, with the rapid 
growth of the Church, even this will not long suffice. But, at 
no distant day, we shall have the whole State subdivided into 
at least five independent Dioceses. Now, is it probable that 
the General Convention will agree to divisions which, however 
necessary, would give one State such a preponderance in the 
National Synod ? and which also, if carried out in other Dio- 
ceses, would render that body unwieldy from its very size ? And 
also would not such divisions, so made and so fixed in character, 
though answering a present purpose, be ultimately found inju- 
dicious and inconvenient ? Is it not then better now, at the 
initiation of these changes, to seek some general principles, and, 
based on them, seek to obtain such general legislation, as may 
suit the position and wants of the whole Church in America ? 
We shall recur to this more fully by and by. 

We are aware that in the Diocesan Convention of New York 
in 1865, after an earnest but brief debate, a vote was taken 
upon the Preamble and Resolutions of the Rev. Dr. McVickar, 
in the following form : 


Whereas, The time has come when, by reason of the increase of the 
population, and the growth of the Church in these United States, a 
greater number of Bishops is now, or is likely soon to be, required ; 
and, whereas, it is desirable that, in providing for this increase in the 
number of Bishops with their Dioceses, as little change as possible 
should be made in the conservative spirit of the Church ; therefore 

Resolved, That it is the opinion of this Convention that a Provin- 
cial System, adapted to the present position of the Church in this 
country, should be established. It therefore prays the General Con- 
vention to make such provision as may be necessary for the organiza- 
tion of “the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States of 
America” into Provinces. 


The vote in favor of these was almost unanimous, and that, 
in a full Convention ; the strength and tone of the ayes being 
unmistakable. For some reason, the General Convention failed 
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to respond to this appeal from the Diocese of New York. The 
Convention seemed to feel, that it would be time to legislate 
for the wants of this Diocese, when such wants existed in real- 
ity, and not in anticipation. And hence the Diocese has 
already entered upon a work which is evidently called for by 
absolute necessities. 

But how far shall the work of division be carried ? We pro- 
pose the following general principles, by which all Diocesan 
divisions should be guided : 

Ist. A division should be made on a comprehensive plan, 
based on a full appreciation of the mission of the Church ; one, 
in which its future developments shall be provided for, so as to 
allow of other divisions when required. We think this a very 
important principle, because it does not demand such small 
divisions at first, and yet leaves the way open for future ones 
as needed. For instance, such a division of New York might 
be made sufficient for the present, which would easily allow of 
other division when found necessary. 

2d. Let the Dioceses be of such size, that the Bishops can 
really oversee them, can become acquainted not only with the 
Clergy but with the Laity, can have time to become truly 
heads of the Dioceses, chief Missionaries, &c. ; in short, can do 
something more than hasten from Parish to Parish merely to 
confirm, and ordain. 

3d. In forming these new Dioceses, facility of intercommuni- 
cation must be considered. Modern means of travelling have in 
this respect done away with many of the old geographical lines. 
Two Counties may be contiguous, and yet intercourse between 
the inhabitants very inconvenient. It is often easier to travel 
forty miles in one direction, than ten in another. Hence Rail- 
road and Steamboat lines must have an influence in dividing 
old Dioceses. 

4th. As a general rule, there ought to be, in each new Dio- 
cese, at least one large city or town, as a centre, in which shall 
be the Episcopal residence, and from which the Diocese shall 
take its name. This was the custom of the Ancient Church, 
and, in previous Articles, many reasons have been given to show 
the advantage of adhering to it. This local centre should be 
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selected from its business relations with, and influence over the 
rest of the District, and its ease of access. 

Let us now suppose, that, in accordance with these principles, 
the present Diocese of New York shall be divided into three 
new Dioceses, as now seems probable, with a Bishop conse- 
crated for each. What will there be for each Bishop to do, 
and what will be the great gain to the Church ?_ This we shall 
endeavor to answer. We confess that we do not look for a 
very wonderful immediate growth. Growth, to be healthy and 
permanent, must not be too rapid. Our duty is, faithfully to 
use the means which Christ has given us in His Church, and 
to leave results to Him. Still, as we are looking for this return 
to old customs, it may be well to show the probable good 
results, and therefore we attempt it. 

In the first place, there would of course be the usual duty, 
which, then, as now, would constitute a great part of a Bishop’s 
work of Visitations in the various Parishes. It is not likely 
that any Division of the present Diocese will be made leaving 
much less than fifty Parishes in each. Long Island, the cir- 
cumstances and position of which seem to demand that it shall 
be a separate Diocese, now contains fifty-five Parishes. If 
Visitations be conducted so that the Bishop may become 
familiar with each Parish, the superintendence of these will 
occupy a large part of the Bishop’s time. He will be able to 
be in the closest sympathy with each Minister in charge ; to 
give advice with understanding and with effect ; he will be 
prepared to make suggestions, to stimulate the negligent, to 
restrain the imprudent, to administer discipline. The Clergy, 
who now so often feel isolated and alone, will find they have a 
friend to whom they can apply in all difficulties; a superior 
who watches over and appreciates their efforts, and sympa- 
thizes with their sorrows and joys. The Laity, too, will know 
the Bishop, and will learn that the Episcopacy is of use, is a 
living power in the Church. In it they will perceive the bond 
of union and Unity between the Parishes, and so with the 
Church Catholic. In dissensions between congregations and 
their Ministers, the Bishop will be the natural umpire, friendly 
to both, whose interest it will be to promote peace. His advice 
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will have weight, for it will be given from knowledge. All 
this presupposes that the Bishop have full time and opportu- 
nity to be, what a small Diocese would permit him to be, a 
Chief Pastor of Christ’s Flock. 

Some persons, indeed, object to this Episcopal supervision 
on this very ground. They say it would degenerate into a 
system of intermeddling, and so prove a source of constant 
trouble between the Rectors and their Parishes. Such an 
objection will scarcely be urged seriously, except by those who 
have something to apprehend from a faithful oversight ; and it 
does not deserve a more attentive consideration. Ifthe Bishop 
be fitted for, and worthy of his Office ; a man sagacious, pru- 
dent, pious, humble ; a man of high and noble character ; a man 
deeply imbued with a feeling of responsibility, it is absolutely 
certain that new life will be infused into the new Diocese ; 
there will be a Head, a Centre of Unity and of Action. 

But, besides all this, the Bishop will now have time to “ set 
in order things that are wanting.” Instead of the Presbyters 
being obliged to leave their Parishes, and plan and inaugurate 
Missionary work, which now they cannot do, the Bishop will 
now take the lead. It will be his place to seek out the waste 
places. Either alone, or with a band of his Clergy, he will go 
forth and examine the ground ; he will be able to show the 
Church as a living power to those who now scorn her weak- 
ness, or almost ignore her existence. After careful inspection 
and selection of the field, he will plant new Parishes ; he will 
interest the Laity in them ; he will nurse and tend them with 
special care ; there will thus be an economical disbursal of 
money and labor. The Church will see and feel that work is 
being done, and, because something is done, will be animated to 
do more. In this way unity and efficiency will be imparted to 
Missionary work. It is in this new creation of sympathy 
between Minister and people, that we look for great results. 
The English Church, from which we have too largely borrowed 
our conceptions of Church life and work, has always depended 
too much on mere organizations. Look at Canada. The 
Church there, with all her prestige and endowments, has failed 
to reach the people. The Canadian Almanac for 1867 fur- 
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nishes the following figures, giving the number of Clergymen in 
Canada connected with the various denominations : Methodists, 
1,003 ; Roman Catholics, 905; Church of England, 420; 
Presbyterians, 415 ; Baptists, 230; all others, 219. 

In the Island of Jamaica, according to the Reports of the 
year 1864, about £29,000, or about $145,000 goes from the 
Island Treasury every year for the support of the Church. 
The Bishop of Jamaica, who is permanently resident in Eng- 
land, has £1,400; the co-adjutor Bishop of Kingston, who 
lives in Jamaica, has £1,600; and three Archdeacons have 
£1,800 from the Home Government. And yet only one out of 
three, even of the worshippers, attends the services of the Church. 

These Visitations and Missionary tours, however, will not 
take up the whole of the Bishop’s time : if they do, his Diocese 
is still too large. He must have a home, and work to do at 
that home, and leisure for it. The Episcopal Residence will 
be a central and rallying point for the Diocese, easy of access. 
There will be of course a Bishop’s Church. We do not mean 
that the Bishop should be the acting Rector of a large Parish, 
in the chief city of his Diocese ; for this would be fatal to his 
usefulness ; but, as an important part of a Bishop’s duty is to 
preach the Gospel, so it is right that he should have a pulpit 
of his own in which he may perform this duty. So it was in 
the Primitive times, and this usage has been departed from only 
under the pressure of large Episcopal cures. This Church would 
be the common, central rallying point of the Clergy and Laity. 
Here would be held Conventions, Convocations, Committee 
Meetings, &c. Its doors should never be shut. Here the 
Laity from all parts of the Diocese should feel that they have a 
right to come for Worship. It is not necessary that such a 
Cathedral Church should be a grand structure; but it ought to 
represent fairly the wealth and culture of the Diocese. It 
should be forever free. 

Around the Bishop’s Church will gather various Institutions. 
We can but hint at some of these. There ought to be a 
Diocesan Library, consisting mainly of Theological books of 
such character and value as few Clergymen can afford to buy, 
yet many long to read or consult. Most of the Clergy, and 
many of the Laity, would find this an invaluable aid. 
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Here, too, should be the central point of a system of Eccle- 
siastical Institutions, for which now there is such pressing need. 
We hear much about the policy of the Roman Church, at the 
West. Bishops Clarkson and Randall tell us what they see and 
meet with, everywhere. Yet here, in these cities of New York 
and Brooklyn, the same policy is established and carried out, 
to a degree, and with an efficiency of which the public knows 
nothing. We hear a little muttering about it, now and then, 
from some of our Clergy ; but nothing is done to counteract it, 
and nothing will, or can be done effectually, under our present 
System ; and Rome knows it, as well as we. We have some 
statistics, showing the Educational work of the Roman Church 
in these two cities and the immediate vicinity, which we think 
would surprise the reader, and perhaps alarm him. 

Here, too, would be established, or rather here would be the 
main-spring,—the directing and controlling influence,—of the 
Benevolent Institutions of the Diocese ; such as Orphan Asy- 
lums, Houses of Mercy, Hospitals, Homes for the Aged, &c., 
&c. It is impossible to enter into detail concerning these. It 
is enough to say, that they are the necessary fruits of the Gos- 
pel ; and the Church is treacherous to Christ, false to herself, 
and a stumbling block to the world, when she fails to meet 
these wants of poor suffering humanity. It is the Bishop’s 
place to be a leader and guide in all such philanthropic move- 
ments as these. 

It is not possible to calculate the relief and the benefits 
which would arise from this one feature of small Dioceses under 
one proper, controlling, leading mind. That perpetual clashing 
of Charities, by which the Rectors of prominent and wealthy 
Parishes are now annoyed almost beyond endurance, and their 
people wearied and disgusted ; that constant starting of new 
schemes of Benevolence, at the whim and caprice, or even the 
well-meant intentions of individuals,—so many of which prove 
utter failures,—all this would come toanend. The Clergy and 
the Laity would all see and feel, that the time had now come 
for prudent, judicious, effective work ; and almost any amount 
of means and of effort could be secured, easily and pleasantly, 
without such ceaseless din from the Pulpit and the Desk. The 
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influence of all this would be felt every way. Good old Bishop 
Griswold, whose quaint and true remark about ‘“‘Church 
respectability” has become a proverb, once wrote : 


“If Episcopacy were what it was in the first three Centuries ; the 
Dioceses not too large; the Bishop truly the head of the family, 
laboring incessantly for their temporal and eternal good; declaring 
faithfully all the counsel of God; and giving, in his own life, an 
example of humility, faith and love,—the greater part of those who 
are called Protestants would admire, and, we may hope, soon 
embrace it.” 


The present Bishop of New York, in his Address of 1859, 
said : 

“T shall never agitate for such an object; but, if I had a quadrangle 
in a poor part of the city, with a Church and dwelling and dormitory 
for resident and stranger Clergymen, and a staff of ten or fifteen 


devoted Presbyters and Deacons for work among the poor of the city, 
I should know how to use it!” 


We think we have shown some of the work to be done in 
smaller Dioceses, and some of the benefits which would result 
from enabling a Bishop to fulfil his Ministry in the Church. 
When this great Diocese of New York shall be divided into 
three, with Bishops in Brooklyn, New York City, and Albany, 
surrounded by the Institutions which we have named, and 
engaged in the active supervision of each part as suggested, 
they will find enough to do. And who can doubt that néw 
life and vigor will be infused into the Church ; that Presbyters 
and Deacons will receive new impulses for good; and that 
sure and rapid increase to the Church will follow? 

Before we leave this branch of the subject, there is one point 
to be noticed, of some importance ; at least it has been made 
such by the Committee of Fifteen appointed in 1866, at the 
New York Convention, on the whole subject of the Division of 
the Diocese. It is the question, how these Bishops are to be 
supported ? or the matter of Endowment. We are surprised 
that Christian men, here in this great City and State of New 
York, should for one moment raise such a question. If it was 
a question of forty millions, instead of forty thousands of dol- 
lars, it might be well to pause a little and consider. But with 
two millions of money spent every year in New York City at 
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Theatres and places of Amusement, the mere matter of pro- 
viding $40,000 as an endowment for the Episcopate of Long 
Island, or Albany, is one so insignificant, that there is not a 
business man in Brooklyn or New York who will not laugh at 
it. The new Diocese of Pittsburgh did not first stop and 
dicker about the pecuniary value of a Bishop. They knew 
they could support him, if they had a mind to do it ; and they 
elected a Bishop. A Fund was at once raised of about $50,000, 
which can be doubled and fourfolded if necessary. And yet 
there were only 17 self-supporting Parishes in that Diocese, 
and 27 resident Clergy ; while on Long Island there are 52 
Parishes nearly all self-supporting, and 72 Clergy. We will 
leave this question of Endowment, therefore, as one not worthy 
of further consideration. It was a mistake to introduce it 
among the queries to be answered as primary conditions in the 
settlement of the subject. 

There are some popular objections to the Division of the 
Diocese of New York, and some real difficulties to be adjusted ; 
on which we now beg to offer a few considerations. 

The first objection, is the alleged loss of dignity which will 
accrue to this Great Diocese, in the event of Division. Or, as 
the Committee of Thirteen briefly and forcibly express it, 
(Journal N. Y. Con. 1862, p. 79) “‘impairing the influence, 
power, and dignity, which belong to the Diocese of New York 
in its one and undivided capacity.” Weight is added to this 
objection in the fact alluded to by that Committee, “ofa ten- 
dency everywhere evinced to disintegration and radical change,” 
which certainly the Church should be.very careful in no way 
by her example to countenance. 

Now, we would not speak slightingly of this objection. We 
have already alluded to it. The Diocese of New York does 
exert and always will exert great influence, not only in the 
Church, but outside of it. The action of its Convention is 
looked upon with much interest. It brings together many of 
the ablest men in our country. There is not merely a Church 
feeling, but also a State pride in keeping this up ; and we can 
scarcely wonder at it. It is doubtless important, also, that men 
from distant parts should be brought together. It promotes a 
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kindly feeling. It prevents narrow and selfish views from pre- 
vailing. 

Let it be remembered, however, that all these objections will 
be overcome by and by, and in the natural course of events, 
when those Provincial or State Synods shall be organized, 
which are sure to be grouped to meet the real wants of the 
future. Besides, as we have already more than intimated, we 
do not like this objection ; and we are sorry that Christian men 
should ever use it. It is worldly, and of the world, in its whole 
meaning, tone, and spirit. When the disciples came to our 
Blessed Lord with this very question, “‘ Who shall be great- 
est ?” He met it in a manner, and by laying down a principle, 
which is as applicable to us as it was to them. We leave the 
objection with this answer. ' 

There is another objection to the Division of the Diocese, 
which is more real, and deserves some attention. It is the 
injury which will accrue to the weaker parts of the Diocese by 
separating them from the great centres of population and 
wealth, and the loss that must result to the feebler portion by 
“cutting it off from the main body from which it derives a 
very large portion of its support.” 

This objection would have more weight, if the matter of 
Division were to be pushed to any very great extreme. If, for 
example, each County were to be made a Diocese, there would 
be pertinence in a reason of this sort. But in the proposed 
new Dioceses of Brooklyn and Albany, the objection does not 
lie at all. At the Convocation of Northern New York, at 
St. Paul’s Church, Albany, Dec. 11th, the Rev. Dr. Tucker, 
speaking of the new Diocese of Albany said : 


“ Albany, however, was strong already. It had one-sixth of the 
Clergy, one-sixth of the Baptisms, one-fifth of the Communicants, and 
one-fourth of the Confirmations of the present Diocese. It gave one- 
seventh of the offerings in 1865, about $125,000, and had twice the 
population of the proposed Diocese of Brooklyn. He believed that 
the development of the Church resources of Albany would cure all 
difficulties about the Episcopal and Missionary Funds. 


At a Special Meeting of the Northern Convocation, in St. 
Paul’s, Albany, Jan. 8th, called to discuss answers to the 
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said : 


“ The population of the whole Diocese was 2,431,851, of which the 
proposed See of Albany had 821,157, or one-fifth of the whole; while 
that of Brooklyn had 411,690, or only ome-ninth of the whole. In 
1835 the population of the whole State was 2,174,517, and in 1855 it 
was 3,466,118. ‘The population of the proposed Diocese of Albany 
was 585,475 in 1835, and in 1855 it had increased to 781,540,—an 
increase of nearly 40 per cent. In a list of all the Dioceses in the 
United States, that of Albany would stand about the tenth of all, in 
population; the ninth in Baptisms; the seventh in Confirmations ; 
the ¢enth in the number of Communicants; and the eleventh in con- 
tributions.” 


At the Joint Convocations of Long Island, held in Grace 
Church, Brooklyn, Dec. 11th, statistics were presented showing 
most conclusively the abundant ability of that portion of the 
Diocese to take care of its own interests. These Tables we 
give for their present value, and permanent interest. 


STATISTICAL TABLES. 
CoMPILED FROM OFFICIAL DOCUMENTS OF 1865. 


Showing how a Diocese on Long Island would compare with other Dioceses, in the 
elements of Strength. 


BaPrisas. ConFIBMATIONS. 
pS ee SL eS eer 3,250 
Coe oe enicceecacis Beet SE cnntenecsoceseconcsoe 1,750 
NIN fo die taba ininoain ao silat 2,748 | Western New York, .......-.-.- 1,582 
Western New York, ........---- Bee | POUMETIVOED, 2. nn cccuccescocacce 1,553 
CE, occa Soochecdnsuseae 1,864 | Connecticut, ...............---- 1,073 
DT MOR, coscoeunsoospa 1,562 | New Jersey, .........-...--.-.- 835 
SN ci ica dtitn tie baine singers 1,557 | Massachusetts, ................- 689 
PINON, con sccvassccoces EE OSS 564 
| ENT eee eee ee SN hc wan Comnedeoni 551 
DE Cut occumeneaceuiulaaae PE nett Cncccrerencccenee 539 
IY tn inwicinusenaaaesddileieoielel 846 | LONG ISLAND, ..............- 533 
Gh, sekaiaesaudiedesewsacte ae 387 
I i i oan nwcamtrewciken ES CCE 323 
a lI RE 5 SL cncnedeonneenséamnwu> 289 
ee eh oe, RE Ee eae 212 
DL chececsesoonsieet Ge IN Sa stinecvencvccdesen 197 
i: dciaip a weebtiewadbae a antenk ath ea aintnaitns des doieas 165 
pS Se NN a caine. acceso eens 150 
SE n4-60eonanlianbeassanee LET See eee 129 
EE ae ae IR odie wéqcassseces sears 120 
i EE ee SE Sn ceestec cacccsccdescs 117 
Ee aaa. “ae 309 | New Hampshire, ..............- 110 
pe Oe err I, inc cdi odieswanepeiels 92 
New Hampshire,..............- DER os. oc ceadecesesenGanétne 38 
RE eee RGR, cntdsccceuscscducanco 24 
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CoMMUNICANTS. CONTRIBUTIONS FOR 1865. 
WE i iiiccenscescsseuges $8,318 | New York, .........<<- $843,456.96 
OE 22,041 | Western New York, -.-.- 288,094.27 
Western New York,-......-.-.-- 14,062 | Pennsylvania, ........-.- 235,729.83 
EE a 12,596 | Connecticut, ........... 216,909.02 
PE ctiiwcctcwdcesiocnen 10,059 | LONG ISLAND, -...--.- 214,905.51 
Massachusetts, ..........--.-- 9,619 | New Jersey, ....--...-. 162,844.31 
oP Oe | 8,300 | Massachusetts, .......-. 150,928.38 
ge ae 2 ae eee 135,121.93 
GU odbdcdlekwncnsscauae i 131,332.08 
NN ois a dabineavomanmreeiee 4,247 | Maryland, ............. 130,627.83 
ie Sonica ine 1, 7 62,568.72 
AEE SE 3,864 | Wisconsin, ............- 59,262.73 
ee 3.578 | MOORe, ........ccccee 58,544.28 
ee 2,110 | Rhode Island,........-- 45,612.55 
; ae ee eee 2,045 | Kentucky, .....0... << 32,545.66 
eee 1,963 | eae 32,011.65 
Re aCe 1,589 | Oalifornia, ............- 28,775.03 
ib inicannneiandieee 4, eee 24,629.93 
EE ancite®: UDA aacacicnes 21,339.25 
NN, cc cddhiviiiaboadiiiine ers 18,741.87 
PN a cnndvnddmn nimi BS ae eee 14,366.16 
DS inc aed ceatmenciened STE Gre ddbeiedememee 11,639.21 
pS pe ee ee Re Ns ceiincndnce 6,732.35 
BE BEES, vccecncescoce 1,085 | New Hampshire, -.....- 5,722.60 
PE ic noscs sb dwanadwcaiie EUS VER, ccadbcacadecabe: seeekem 
NomBar OF CLERGY. 

ge TEE Ee aye TE 37 
DL, cockccncesanenenweos See 35 
EES eres ees BOS BD, iia ccannceseeccevtuune 32 
Connecticut, ............... a Sa RET WEI, ncn ccccdusacomeaen 30 
Western New York,..........-.- dt ae 29 
Ee eee ReR PE  csccngoeecdeseasuna 28 
ee ere ae fed) 28 
ete caiuira tacoma dupa usnene bent RN akan 22 
CE intnataedendkuwingeneiion 89] Row Hampahire, ....6<ccccncsne 22 
oe aa i Sea 20 
CN 5 cnc ckeuce nesnamedens Ce cctcwsnndted beeaenenl 16 
as ee OR FE, ca ccdcvcccudscsuceucesses 10 
ND, ininstditeumiainimeen 38 


Strength of the various Dioceses, in Clergy and Communicants, at the time when each 





elected its first Bishop. 
NuMBER OF NUMBER OF 

NumBagr of CLarcGy. CoOMMUNICANTS. NomBeEr or CLERGY. CoMMUNICANTS, 
Connecticut, ......- 10 Not recorded. | Iowa,............. 8 200 
i 5 Not recorded. | Georgia, .......... 9 302 
Pennsylvania, .....- 6 Not recorded. | Maine,............ 10 560 
 _——es 7 Not recorded.| New Hampshire,_.. 11 500 
Massachusetts, -..-.- 5 Not recorded. | Vermont, ........- 12 975 
Maryland, -.......- 23 Not recorded. | Tennessee, ......-- 12 152 
South Carolina, ....- 6 Not recorded. | Texas, ............ 12 700 
New Jersey,......- 9 Not recorded. | California, ......... 13 733 
aS 6 Not recorded. ; Alabama,.......... 14 349 
BEL sinececnees 5 Not recorded. | Indiana,..........- 16 552 
PY atindcacien 6 39 | Mississippi, ........ 17 500 
Kentucky, ......... 7 217 | Minnesota, ........ 21 697 
Louisiana, ........- 7 222 | Wisconsin, ........ 45 1,172 
North Carolina, .... x 480 | Rhode Island, __..-- 24 2,116 
ee 8 339 | Pittsburgh, ........ 29 1,963 
er 8 264 | LONG ISLAND has 7@ 8,300 
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STATISTICAL TABLES, 


From OFFICIAL DOCUMENTS, 


Showing how a Diocese on LONG ISLAND would compare with the recently formed 
Diocese of Pittsburgh, and the proposed Division in Western New York. 


The Convention of Pennsylvania gave its consent to the Division of that Diocese, 
when the reports for 1864 exhibited the following figures, as compared with 
New York: 


Clergy. Baptisms. Confirmations. Communicants. Contributions. 
Pennsylvania, 1864, 228 3,912 1,772 18,196 $395,508.87 
New York, - 383 6,381 3,287 30 318 677,898.13 


The Counties in Pennsylvania, which form the Diocese of Pittsburgh, compared 
with LONG ISLAND, as follows: 
Pittsburgh, 1864, 29 431 197 1,963 $32,011.55 
LONG ISLAND, 1864, 72 1,524 673 7,293 155,095.52 


The Convention of Western New York, in August, 1866, on the recommendation 
of the Bishop, referred the matter of a Division to a Special Committee, to report at 
the next Convention. The statistics of that Diocese for 1866 exhibit the follow- 
ing result: 


2 Clergy. Baptisms. Confirmations. Communicants. Contributions. 
A.—If two Dioceses— 




















1. Utica, or E. Dist., 79 1,498 1,169 7,485 $146,208.20 
2. Buffalo, or Western, 78 1,251 665 7,370 157,017.99 
157 2,749 1,734 14,855 $303,226.19 

B.—If four Dioceses— 
1. Utica District, 39 639 570 3,598 $66,714.93 
2. Syracuse District, 40 859 599 3,887 79,493 27 
3. Rochester “ 37 576 342 3,731 62,305.43 
4. Buffalo sag 41 674 223 3,639 94,712.56 
157 2,749 1,734 14,855 $303,226.19 

Totals of same Dis- 
tricts for 1865, 149 2,224 1,582 14,062 288,094.27 
LONG ISLAND, 1865, 72 1,562 533 $,308 214,905.51 


The conclusion from the foregoing tables is unavoidable, that Lona ISLAND is 
better prepared, in all the elements of Church strength, to be set apart as a Dio- 
cese than any of its predecessors. And if Connecticut, and Western New York, 
and Pennsylvania, and Maryland, are ready to follow the recommendation of their 
Bishops for Division, surely Lon@ ISLAND is fully able to sustain the dignity and 
responsibility of a Diocese. 


In the Division of the Diocese there will, of necessity, be 
some matters to be adjusted; we do not speak of them as 
objections and difficulties. We allude to certain “ important 
Societies and Funds, which belong, in their measure, to the 
whole Diocese. How are these to be dealt with, in case of Di- 
vision ?” Much the larger part of the Missionary Fund of this 
Diocese, comes from the Southern Counties ; New York and 
Kings alone, contributed, in 1864, about one half of the whole 
amount: yet all parts of the Diocese have helped to form 
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these Funds. How are they to be divided? Questions, such 
as these, may safely be left to the wisdom of judicious men. 
Their final settlement must depend, somewhat, upon the rela- 
tions which the new-Dioceses shall sustain to each other and 
to the Mother Diocese. But they are questions which must 
be met, at some time. Division, sooner or later, is inevitable ; 
it is only a matter of time. We may dodge and evade these 
practical details, for the time being; we do not get rid of 
them. The sooner they are settled, fairly, and on a true and 
just basis, the better will it be for all concerned. 

The real difficulties will be found, in arranging the New Dio- 
ceses into what is called the Provincial System. That System 
grew up in the Primitive Church, under the practice and teach- 
ing of the Apostles, as a matter of course, and of necessity. It 
will be adopted, sooner or later, in our own Church. We ear- 
nestly commend this part of the subject, not only to the Clergy, 
but to the thoughtful Laity amongus. The ablest and soundest 
scholars and Divines in our branch of the Church, have delin- 
eated clearly the main features, and the practical workings of 
the Provincial System, as it existed in the Primitive Church, 
in the earliest and purest days of her history. We ask atten- 
tion to these Articles.* In the last of the Articles alluded to 
in the Note, which was by the Rt. Rev. Bishop Williams, of 
Connecticut, one popular objection to the Provincial System 
was noticed, and clearly answered. It is sometimes said, that 
that System tends to Popery, and that the prevailing drift in 
our Church is towards something, against which both Clergy 
and Laity had better be on their guard. Now, it is proved, in 
the Article referred to, that, whatever else may be said about 
the Provincial System, there is no Popery in it ; and no well- 
read man will venture to say that there is. On the contrary, it 
was the practical upsetting and destruction of the Provincial 
System, which brought in Popery. Besides, the System is not 
only Apostolic, but it can readily be shown that it is in perfect 
accordance with the structure, genius, and spirit of our Civil 
Institutions. 





*See Am. Qu. Cu. Rev., Vol. X., pp. 321—367. Vol. XIV., pp. 587—616. 
Vol. XV., pp. 193—218. Also, pp. 576—584; and especially Vol. XVIL, pp. 
215—230. 
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Not only will the arrangement of the Provincial System 
demand attention, but also the relations of that System to our 
General Convention. What these shall be, will be one of the 
important problems to be solved. The question is not alto- 
gether a new one in our Church Legislation. Many years ago, 
the late Rt. Rev. Bishop DeLancey, brought before the Gen- 
eral Convention his plan of a Provincial System. This plan 
contemplated the grouping of four or more of our present Dio- 
ceses, i. e. States, into a Province, having a Presiding Bishop, 
or Metropolitan, with a Provincial Council, which shall exer- 
cise many of the functions of the present General Convention. 

In 1847, a Canon “of Suffragan Bishops,” was introduced 
by the Committee on Canons, of which Dr. Jarvis was Chair- 
man, and which included among its members, Messrs. Hugh 
Davy Evans, and E. F. Chambers. This Canon was, by both 
Houses, referred to a Special Joint Committee, to sit during 
recess. That Committee, however, appear to have made no 
Report, and the matter was, in 1850, indefinitely postponed. 
In 1859, the same subject was again brought up, in the House 
of Bishops, in the form of an Amendment to Article V. of the 
Constitution, On this, a Committee, consisting of Bishops 
Elliot, Johns, and Upfold, reported adversely, not so much to 
the general principle, as to certain features; but they add, 
‘In the opinion of this Committee, the time will soon come, 
when the Church shall have to meet the question of smaller 
Dioceses and an enlarged Episcopate.” 

In the Diocesan Convention of New York, in 1862, the 
“Committee of Thirteen” reported as their opinion, “ that a 
large increase in the number of separate Dioceses, without 
their association into Provincial Synods of extended territorial 
jurisdiction, may be fraught with much evil to the peace, 
stability, and conservative character of the Church.” 

In the Convention of Pennsylvania, in 1864, a Committee, 
to whom the question of Division had been referred, say in 
their Report,— 


“That immediate Episcopal supervision and frequent visitation, 
are very desirable, in every portion of the land, to give efficiency 
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and increase to our Church; that the Division of large Dioceses 
ought to be accomplished, so soon as it can be done consistently with 
the interests of all parts of them; . . . . that where a great 
Diocese is thus divided, there might, with advantage, still subsist 
some organic relation between the several parts into which it may be 
resolved, whereby they shall be able to confer and codperate for the 
promotion of their mutual interests.” 


And, in the Address of the Bishop, (A. Potter,) noticing 
difficulties in the way of Division, he mentions— 


«“ An obvious remedy, by confederating the several Dioceses which 
are formed in any large State, by some bond, which will render con- 
cert and coéperation easy. In this respect, the suggestion of the 
Committee appointed last year, whose printed Report is on your table, 
(just quoted,) appears to me to be timely and wise.” 


Surely, it will not be pretended, that the subject of a Pro- 
vincial System is altogether a new one in the Church. We 
leave here, for the present, the question of the Division of the 
Diocese of New. York, and the arrangement of the New Dio- 
ceses into new relations, suited to their needs. 

It is scarcely possible to over-estimate the important position 
which the American Church is already assuming. Now that 
peace is restored to our land, her growth must needs be rapid. 
There is a need felt for her conservative and spiritual influence. 
As men’s minds begin to sober down, and cast off the excite- 
ment under which they have long labored, they are beginning 
more and more to look to her, as the Christian body which has 
held, through all, a consistent course, eschewing politics, yet 
teaching their duty to Cesar, as well as to God. Among the 
conflicting teachings and changing doctrines of Sects, she 
firmly and clearly holds forth “the Faith once delivered to the 
Saints.” The only Historic Church of the land, she at home 
offers to the inquirer the sure testimony of the Universal 
Church, thus teaching with authority, and uniting the Present 
with the Apostolic days. To those abroad, in her Ministry, 
Doctrines, and Sacraments, she presents herself, in all fulness, 
as a true branch of the Church Catholic. Thus is she, at home 
and abroad, eminently fitted to take an active lead in attaining 
that great object, so longed for by pious hearts, the restoration 
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of Visible Unity among Christians. Her Primitive Discipline 
and Doctrine, her independence of State rule, and freedom 
from suspicion of political action, give her a spiritual power and 
influence, which no other religious body can wield. How all- 
important, that her sons should be aroused to a sense of this 
deep responsibility resting upon them ; and bestir themselves, 
to place her in such a position, at home, that she may make 
full use of all her privileges, and be prepared to perform the 
leading part which Providence seems to have allotted to her. 
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Art. IV.—BISHOP COXE’S CRITERION. 


The Criterion ; A means of distinguishing Truth from Error, 
in Questions of the times. With Four Letters on the 
Eirenicon of Dr. Pusey. By the Rt. Rev. A, CLEVELAND 
Coxz, D.D. New York: H. B. Durand. 1866. 12mo. 
pp. 129. 


Sr. Bernarp is called “the last of the Fathers.” He ends, 
that is to say, the line of those ancient doctors and writers, 
who, up to the Twelfth Century, taught the Doctrines of 
Christianity as Truths above Reason, positive dogmatic state- 
ments to be received on Divine Authority. 

Even while he lived, another School had begun. In his 
great adversary, Abelard, he met the ablest and subtlest of all 
the men who have made Christian Dogmas subjects of dialectic 
discussion. Up to the Twelfth Century, with very few excep- 
tions, the Logicians had been skeptical. The great name of 
Joun cor, the Irishman, had associated, as early as the ~ 
Tenth, Logic and license. In the Eleventh, Roscelin had used 
the revived study of Dialectics to defend his aberrations from 
the received Dogma. The Church was, as it were, compelled, 
at last, to use the weapon with which her conclusions were 
assailed. At first she did it timidly. She had not proved it. 
She half feared it. Anselm complains that he is forced to take 
it, in defence of Orthodoxy against Roscelin. His adversary 
drives him to meet him on the ground of Logic. Nevertheless, 
he understands the limits of Faith and Reason, and, even 
while he grasps the Aristotelian weapon, he announces the 
maxim, which has been the watchword of reverential reasoners 
ever since,—I believe, in order that I may understand.” 

But, in the Twelfth Century, the Church saw that, by the 
revival of Logical Study, then made an essential in the curri- 
culum of every rising University, this weapon was put into the 
hands of all educated men, The Church, therefore, determined 
to sanctify it to her own uses. She appropriated this power- 
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ful instrument. Even while Bernard was opposing, not with 
logic, but with Dogma and authority, the great Dialectician 
Abelard, there were men in training, who, in defence of Ber- 
nard’s Dogmatism, would use Dialectics as subtly as his great 
adversary had used them in opposition. 

Here begins the New Theology. The Patristic, the Positive, 
the Theology of Dogma, ends. The Scholastic, the debating, 
the arguing Theology, begins. Peter Lombard links the two 
Schools in harmony. He mediates between the Past and the 
Future. He sums up, in his Four Books of Sentences, from 
Scripture and the Fathers, the conclusions of Theology so far. 
He arranges those conclusions in order. Whether right or 
wrong in any special conclusion, he has followed the Vincent- 
ian Rule—“ semper, ubique, et ab omnibus.” His Sentences 
contain what he at least honestly believes to be the sum of 
Catholic Doctrine held from the beginning, on divine Authority 
alone. 

But this Summary of Ancient Dogma was gathered for the 
New School. It was Antiquity collected into form for the use 
of the Present and the Future. The Deductive process is, 
hereafter, to be applied to these conclusions, as First Principles, 
and a Logical Theology is to be built up on their Dogmatic 
foundations. Hence originates Scholastic Divinity. These 
are its two factors. First,—The Dogmatic conclusions of Au- 
thority, collected, better or worse, on the Vincentian principle 
of Universal Consent ; and Second,—the Aristotelian process, 
applied to them as maxims, and from them deducing results. 
Scholastic Divinity, as represented by Thomas Aquinas, or 
Duns Scotus, is the product. The principles, on which the 
Scholastic Theology proceeds, are thus plainly seen. The Dog- 
matic decisions of the Church, as set forth, more or less cor- 
rectly, in the Book of Sentences, were received as the axioms 
of the New Science. They were held to be infallible. The 
Logic of Aristotle was held to be an infallible process of rea- 
soning. Therefore, any conclusion deduced from infallible 
axioms by an infallible process, was held to be also infal- 
lible—Q. E. D. 

This Theology, until the Reformation, became the sole The- 
ology of the Western Church. The greatest minds in Christ- 
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endom exercised themselves in its study. The great “‘ School- 
men” were the masters of European thought. The first race 
of Reformers were, of course, like all educated men of their 
day, educated Scholastically. Luther was as much a Scholastic 
divine as his opponent Eck. Cranmer, Latimer, Ridley, were 
trained in Scholasticism as thoroughly as Gardiner, Tonstall 
or Bonner. When the accepted Roimanism of their day was 
opposed by these Reformers, it was opposed in the Scholastic 
methods. Luther and Eck argue and split hairs in the style 
of Aquinas and Scotus. Logic is the weapon used on both 
sides at first. The Doctrines of Scholasticism are opposed on 
the principles of Scholasticism. The Consubstantiation of 
Lutheranism is as much a Scholastic conclusion as the Tran- 
substantiation of Rome. The Continental Divines never for- 
sook the Scholastic basis. The powerful genius of John Cal- 
vin made a new Summa Theologia for Protestantism. Scrip- 
ture and Human Reason are the two factors used, and his 
Institutes are the Product. He was opposed on his own prin- 
ciples also, Scripture and Logic were used to assail the con- 
clusions of Scripture and Logic. The whole wearisome debate, 
begun between Luther and Erasmus, and carried on, until now, 
between Arminians and Calvinists, on Predestination, Free 

Will, and the rest, is a purely Scholastic debate, with all the 
old subtleties of the Thirteenth Century. 

At first, the English Reformers assailed the errors of their 
day, with the weapons of their day. They went, side by side, 
with the Continentals. Cranmer, driven from Transubstantia- 
tion, now swerves towards Lutheranism, and now towards Cal- 
vinism. He still craves some logical, Scholastic statement of 
the mystery. The first to break away from Aristotelian fet- 
ters, and indicate the road the Church of England is to travel, 
is Ridley. He finds the Book of Ratramnus on the Body and 
Blood of the Lord. It determines him, and he determines the 
Primate. For her Doctrine of the Eucharist, the Church of 
England goes to dogmatic Antiquity. She leaves Rome, and 
she also leaves Luther and Zwingle, each at the same distance. 
She refuses any Scholastic statement, any dialectical explana- 
tion of the mystery. She accepts the Primitive doctrine of 
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the Real Presence, as a Positive revelation, and stops argu- 
ment by the authoritative,—‘ This is My Body and this is My 
Blood.” The road, pointed out by Ridley, was not sparsely 
travelled. The great divines of the Elizabethan age forsook 
the discussions of Calvinism and Lutheranism, and ap- 
pealed to the Primitive Church and its decisions, in their con- 
troversy with Rome. Jewell and Hooker and Andrews, 
gave the tone to English Theology. And Taylor and Bull, 
and their compeers, only take the road travelled by these older 
men. 

The Theology of the Church of England, therefore, differs 
not in degree, but in kind, from Romanism, and also from 
Continental Protestantism. Circumstances forced the Island 
Church to appeal against Rome, and against the mere wrang- 
ling of Protestantism, to a tribunal above them both. This 
tribunal was the Primitive Church, The English divines 
planted themselves on the old dogmatic Theology. They re- 
asserted St. Vincent’s rule against Rome. They invoked the 
Fathers against the Schoolmen. They cited Cyprian against 
Aquinas, and Augustine against Scotus. They called on Au- 
thority against dialectics, on Faith against mere argumenta- 
tion. To any man at all acquainted with the course of the 
English Reformation, and the development of English Theolo- 
gy, all this is clear. There is no mistaking the position of the 
Church of England on the point of Authority. She defends 
herself, at all points, by the appeal to Antiquity. At that bar, 
she rejects and condemns the whole mass of Scholasticism. 

And here she parts company with Rome, as we have said. 
For Rome committed herself to Scholasticism. Not content 
with receiving it as opinion, she held her Council of Trent; 
and deliberately reduced to dogma, and stamped henceforth 
with authority, the conclusions of her great Schoolmen. The 
dogma of Trent is not the dogma of Peter Lombard, It is 
all ‘that dialectics for four hundred years had invented, by way 
of deduction or inference from the Book of Sentences. The 
Trent Council formally accepted that Theology, whose main 
factor is the infallibility of human reasoning. The Creed of 
Pius is a Creed, whose truth depends, not on the infallibility 
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of the authority imposing it, but, on the infallibility of Aris- 
totelian Logic. It is composed of the two factors, as we have 
seen,—the accepted dogma of the Twelfth Century, and Logic 
applied to that dogma as a sum of axioms. 

One has only to try the experiment, to be convinced. You 
say to Father O’Toole, that you accept the Doctrine of the 
Real Presence. The Father at once replies, ‘Then you believe 
Transubstantiation.” You say, ‘‘ By no means. I accept the 
doctrine revealed. I believe the words of our Lorp.” ‘‘ Ah 
but,” the Father says, “if you admit the Presence, you must 
admit Transubstantiation, because, do you not see, it follows, 
etc.” That is, Father O’Toole at once sets to arguing with 
you, like any mere Protestant. He goes as far as you go on 
dogma, on the words of Revelation,— This is My Body.” 
But the moment he goes beyond, and introduces Romanism, 
he has to turn to private reasoning. The Real Presence, that 
is, is dogma. It is revealed by Authority. Transubstantia- 
tion, the logical deduction from the revealed dogma, stands 
only on human reasoning. It is a mere conclusion drawn from 
the Primitive Doctrine, by human brains. 

Continental Protestantism, in this respect, agrees precisely 
with Rome. The Romish Faith, to-day, is Revelation and 
Logic, as we have seen. The mere Protestant holds just the 
same factors,—Revelation and private Reason. In both cases, 
equally, a fixed dogma is impossible. In both cases, equally, 
there can be no final conclusion. For the variable factor of 
human reasoning enters into both products. In the case of 
Romanism, it is the reasoning of great doctors and logicians. 
In the case of the Protestant Sectarian, it is the mere shallow 
reasoning of every private man or woman. But, in both cases, 
the result is vitiated by the quality of uncertainty. There is 
no finality. Christian Doctrine is in perpetual flux. 

In the case of the Church of England, Doctrine is the resyJt 
of two factors also,—First, the Scriptures, and, Second, the 
interpretation of Antiquity. Both these factors are invariable. 
The product is also invariable. The Theology of the Church 
of England, and our own, is absolutely different, therefore, 
from both Romanism and Protestantism, inasmuch as it ex- 
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cludes the element of Human Reasoning from matters of Faith, 
and accepts only what is revealed by Authority, and, as it is 
revealed. In other words, Romanism is Rationalistic, Protest- 
antism is Rationalistic. The Theology of the Primitive Church 
is purely dogmatic, and authoritative. 
It would seem a hard thing to bring two such things as 
Modern Romanism and the Primitive Theology of the English 
. and American Churches into agreement. To prove black and 
white to be the same, is usually considered a desperate under- 
taking. It seems a no more desperate feat than that of recon- 
ciling the Rationalism of Trent with the simple dogmatism of 
Nicwa. Yet the enterprise, as we all know, has been attempted. 
And, curiously enough, through the only piece of Scholasti- 
. cism which the Reformed Church retains,—the Articles, For 
the Articles are Scholastic, in form and method. They are 
designed to meet Scholastic errors, and they meet them in 
Scholastic style. Of all the Formularies of the Church, the 

_ Articles were those to be seized upon by the acute logician, and 
twisted into any shape that the hair-splitting faculty may 
invent. 

Mr. Newman, in the famous Tract Ninety, undertook the 
job of proving, that a man may hold the Articles, and yet deny 
all that they assert, and assert all that they deny. He showed, 
in that performance, how utterly the Logical faculty is separable 
from Reason and from Conscience ; how utterly useless it is in 
the discovery of Truth. There is no greater satire on Scholas- 
ticism than that very Tract. If a man wants to be convinced 
that reasoning is not Reason, and Logic a harlequin, he has 
only to read that ingenious bit of hair-splitting, by which the 
Church of England is proved to hold all that she denies, and 
to deny all that she holds, in thirty-nine paragraphs of appa- 
rently plain English! If he wants also to know how thankful 
he ought to be, that the Reformation delivered his soul from 
‘the endless equbbles of this sort of Logic, which had ridden 
Europe for four Centuries, we commend him to the same extra- 
ordinary production. 

That Mr. Newman never understood the basis, on which the 
Theology of his own Church rests, is clear from his own con- 
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fessions in his Apologia. He was a rationalist as a Low 
Churchman. He was a rationalist asa High Churchman. He 
rationalized himself into Popery. He quibbled and split hairs, 
as he shows, himself, from first to last. He could never accept 
the Faith as a finality. His natural end was a Communion, 
whose Creed is always variable, which may accept, to-morrow, 
what it denies to-day. The Romanism of Trent, the result of 
four hundred years of logical hair-splitting, declared to be 
eternal truth, was the natural resting place of a man who could 
prove black to be white, and argue for or against any possible 
statement, in a style quite as ingenious as the Sic et non of 
Peter Abelard. 

Mr. Newman found he had mistaken the Church of England. 
He had fancied she stood on Rationalism. He found she stood 
on Authority. His double-edged logic was out of place, in a 
Church whose very position is an appeal against logical quib- 
bling in matters ef Faith. The Church remained where Mr. 
Newman found her, fixed on the unchanging dogma of Anti- 
quity, appealing to the Primitive Church against Private Opin- 
ion, and he quibbled himself out of her, in consequence. His 
book and himself were pretty well nigh forgotten. The man 
had left admirers, indeed, as all such men do. Although turn- 
ing Papist on purely Rationalistic grounds, his unhappy sub- 
tlety imposed on them, perhaps imposed on himself, so far as to 
make him appear to be submitting to Authority. And, to this 
day, a pure Rationalist is supposed by many to have been, 
once at least, a sound Churchman, and many more suppose, 
that sound Churchmanship must consist with nearness to 
Rome. 

The aberrations of this unhappy man, wrecked by follow- 
ing only his own diseased subtlety, have been called to mind 
once more by another and a very different man. The Rev. Dr. 
Pusey has undertaken, virtually, the work which Mr, New- 
man undertook and failed in, so long ago. THE EIrRENICON is 
expressly intended to cover the same ground, and make the 
same experiment, as Tract Ninety. It proceeds, indeed, from 
different motives, and looks at the question from a larger and 
nobler stand-point, but its idea is the same. Dr. Pusey, in- 
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deed, is far from being a logician like Newman. He has none 
of the subtlety of that Abelard of the English Church. He 
can only imitate Mr. Newman’s fatal facility of rationalizing. 
He writes, too, from a motive, noble, no matter how vain,—that 
of reconciling opponents. He is a peace-maker; and, though 
a peace-maker between right and wrong, between a true thing 
and a lie, yet still a peace-maker, professedly: and we would 
not narrow the blessing pronounced. 

Nevertheless, to any man acquainted with the world, and 
with men, and understanding the position of the two Churches, 
it is manifest that Dr. Pusey’s attempt will only be used as 
Mr. Newman’s was meant to be used. That is to say, the 
dream that Rome is going to compromise for Unity, that she 
is going to bate one jot or tittle of her demands, is a mere fond 
dream. The Eirenicon can have no effect on Rome. Its amiable 
author is, perhaps, the only man alive, who is so much a stran- 
ger to the living world as to suppose it can. Its only effect will 
be within the Church of England itself. Indeed, from the first, 
its defenders and opposers have, evidently, never considered it 
as of the slightest consequence as an Lirenicon. They have 
both looked at it solely with reference to its effect at home. 

That effect, it has been acknowledged on both sides, is the effect 
formally sought by Tract Ninety. It is merely to convince men, 
that they can remain in the Church of England, and yet hold 
Romanism. The book formally undertakes to show, that the 
Articles may be, by subtle quibbling, tortured to mean what 
they expressly deny ; and that a man may hold the infallibility 
of Rome, and yet sign a statement that she has erred; may 
hold to a Purgatory, and yet sign a denial of it ; may believe 
in Transubstantiation, and yet put his name to its flat contra- 
diction ; and so on, through the entire list : may, in short, find 
Logic (so-called) to justify him in flat lying, cheating, and per- 
jury; which, we take it, is a Logic not at all unfamiliar to the 
leaders in that very Communion, with which Dr. Pusey is anx- 
ious to make friends! Asa matter of fact, that is the only 
practical result of the Book ; a result which we are far from 
believing its author intended’; a result which, however, has 
been eagerly accepted, by men who have as little of Dr. Pusey’s 
honest simplicity, as they have of his learning. 
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The Eirenicon has been accepted, in England, as a proof, 
that a man may be a Papist, and still hold an English living. 
Dr. Stanley thanks Dr. Pusey, too, in the name of the skep- 
tics, for having shown, that the Articles may be twisted to say 
anything. What is good for the Romanizers, is good for the 
Deists. If a Romanist may sign the Articles, a Colenso may 
sign them too. The logic which proves that they do not deny 
Transubstantiation, or Purgatory, or the Infallibility of Rome, 
will also prove that they do not assert the Divinity of Christ, 
or the Inspiration of the Scriptures. Therefore, Dean Stanley 
shakes hands with Dr. Pusey, and expresses his obligations. 
Instinctively the Dean recognizes the Rationalistic position of 
the so-called High Churchman? They are both chopping 
logic alike. 

But the Church of England has her own difficulties. They 
are peculiar to her. We have ours, peculiar to us. We are 
not called upon to import any troubles from over the water. 
We have had sad experience of the error of meddling in strife. 
The Kirenicon is no concern of ours. Popery is here, at our 
doors. We fight it as a deadly foe. There is no talk of com- 
promise on its side. It is not the English dignitary, talking 
with the Gallican dignitary, on the possible Union of two his- 
toric Churches here. It is the Primitive Faith, pure and sim- 
ple, meeting Popery ; slavish, Irish Popery, with every corrup- 
tion, and every lie, and every extravagant claim, and every 
trick of Jesuitical craft, and wrestling with it for the possession 
of a New world. The Lirenicon, for us, is more meaningless 
than the whistling of the wind. We are not prepared to talk 
of an Lirenicon between Christ’s Gospel and Pope Pius’ last 
idolatrous lie. More than in England, the only effect of Dr. 
Pusey’s book with us could be, to persuade some unhappy 
souls, that they might remain in the Church, and yet hold and 
teach Popery. But with us, discipline is more direct. The 
Church is free. Bishops may speak. Church Councils and 
Courts may act; and we may have the hand of Constitutional 
authority laid on deceivers and deceived, promptly and effect- 
ively. : 

To stop the evil on the threshold, one bold Bishop has spoken 
out. The Bishop of Western New York, who, perhaps, 
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more than any man among us, represents the real, living 
conviction, the temper and tone of the American Church, as 
she is, and is to be, was just the man to meet this imported 
piece of confusion, and refuse it entrance, on the threshold. 
In some respects, it was a bold step. The Bishop was sure to 
have a cry raised against him. He was nearly certain to lose 
friends, to frighten timid souls, to be attacked with outcries, 
for daring to disagree with ‘‘the great Dr. Pusey.” There are, 
unfortunately, so many good people who are governed by 
names! All this has come to pass as he, possibly, foresaw. 
He has been assailed for presuming to think differently from 
Dr. Pusey. And, as if that was not enough to annihilate him, 
an ingenious argument .has been framed, to make the matter 
sure.—Mr. Keble was a friend of Dr. Pusey. Therefore, every 
thing which Dr. Pusey holds, Mr. Keble held. Therefore, 
Bishop Coxe differs from Mr. Keble; which is, of course, 
something terrible to think of, and decides the matter ! 

We say, the Bishop undoubtedly foresaw all this. Never- 
theless, he was the Bishop of Western New York, and not Dr. 
Pusey. He had taken an oath, before God and His Church, 
to do a Bishop’s duty for that Flock, over which he had been 
made Overseer. If Dr. Pusey were ten times Dr. Pusey, we 
really cannot see what difference that makes in the case. 
Bishop Coxe is responsible to Gop for his Bishopric. If he 
sees what he considers false Doctrine introduced, he is bound 
to put it down, if all the Doctors in Oxford and Cambridge 
both should be preaching it. It is really time for us to awake 
to the duties of the Episcopate. We have talked an enormous 
amount about them. It is somewhat startling to find, that men 
are surprised when a Bishop acts upon them; that they are as- 
tonished, when a Bishop has the temerity to differ from some 
private pope of their own enthroning, on the other side of the 
world! 

Bishop Coxe had no choice. He stood upon his Office and 
its solemn responsibilities. He announced his course for him- 
self and his Diocese. We confess we were pleased, never more, 
than when we saw him take the stand he did. There was a 
new day dawning; when a Bishop, once more, could boldly 
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plant himself on his great Office, as a Successor of the Apos- 
tles in the Church of Gop ; and declare,—‘ this poison shall not 
infect the Flock over which the Great Bishop, to Whom alone 
I am responsible, has set me.’ Had he not long since known 
the truth, of what, we believe, Charles Kingsley somewhere 
says,—‘‘ There is no man can snub a Bishop like your Pusey- 
ite,” we would have been surprised at the folly of men, claim- 
ing to be Churchmen, who could suppose a Bishop was to be 
frightened from doing his duty to his Flock, by shaking Dr. 
Pusey’s, or any other man’s name, in terrorem in his face. Had 
the thing not been pure impudence and ill-manners, it would 
have been laughable for its childish folly. 

Bishop Coxe’s first word on the subject was, we believe, a 
Letter to one of his own Candidates for Orders. His utterance 
came in the natural line of his duty. His counsel was sought 
by young minds, which looked canonically to him for guidance. 
He gave his judgment as a Bishop should ; boldly, clearly, and 
as before Gop. This Letter was published in the official paper 
of his own Diocese,—The Gospel Messenger. 

His next notice of the Hirenicon was, we believe, in a Let- 
ter toa Presbyter. Here, also, he was acting in the strict line 
of his official duty. As his action, so far, had been assailed 
and deliberately misrepresented in certain quarters, he seems 
to have been induced to write out, more fully and elaborately, 
what he conceives to be the error of Dr. Pusey’s position, and 
to contrast that position with the Primitive stand-point of the 
English and American Churches. The result is, “ A CritE- 
RION, or a means of distinguishing Truth from Error, in ques- 
tions of the Times,” To this Criterion are added the Letter 
to a Candidate for Orders; that to a Presbyter, another to a 
Layman, another toa Deacon, still another to a Gallican Lay- 
man, written ten years ago, and re-printed from the Bishop’s 
Translation of the Abbé Laborde’s book on the Immaculate 
Conception ; and, last of all, “ A Letter toa Bishop,” con- 
cerning that last very queer. book of Bishop Hopkins, on Rit- 
ualism. 

In looking at this little work of the Bishop of Western 
New York, thrown off in the narrow leisure of a most ener- 
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getic Episcopate, in a fast-growing Diocese, written because 
duty demanded the work, and from no anxiety to show himself 
in print, it would be unfair to look for any array of far-brought 
learning, or any perfection of literary form. Still, the book is 
the product of a full, thoughtful, fruitful mind. The results 
of large reading and of much study, are evident throughout. 
The Bishop gives only the results, and so much the better for 
the purposes of the book. The old charm of style is here, 
also. Bishop Coxe writes the lucid, idiomatic, graceful Eng- 
lish of the cultivated gentleman, 

When we turn to the essence of the work, we find that 
Bishop Coxe thoroughly comprehends the utter difference be- 
tween Dr. Pusey’s position, and that of the whole mass of the 
great Anglican Divines, whose footsteps it would be the 
Doctor’s highest wisdom most humbly to follow. He sees 
that the book of Dr. Pusey, as an Hirenicon, is an utter fail- 
ure. It ison the Index, and that ends it as far as Rome is 
concerned. That is the Papal return for the Oxford Profes- 
sor’s olive branch. His Hirenicon, as any man with the slight- 
est knowledge of the living world could have informed him, is 
thrown back in his face. Bishop Coxe, therefore, has nothing 
to say about it, in its nominal character. He looks on it solely 
with reference to its effect in the Church itself. He deals with 
it as representing a tone of thought and a set of principles, 
which are sought to be introduced into the English and Amer- 
ican Churches. 

There are seven tests, which the Bishop applies, to distin- 
guish Truth from Error. He places Catholic against Occiden- 
tal, Primitive against Medieval, Vincentian against Isidorian, 
Episcopal against Papal, Liturgical against Ritualistic, An- 
glican against Gallican, and Nicene against Trentine. Be- 
tween these, he declares, there “is a gulf, deep as that of 
Hades.” And the Bishop is right. The one represents what 
we have set forth here as the dogma of the Universal Church ; 
the other, as the Scholasticism drawn from that dogma, by the 
warping logic of four corrupt Centuries. The Primitive Faith, 
dogmatic, authoritative, planted on the two changeless founda- 
tions of Scripture and Unanimous Consent, is placed in oppo- 
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sition to the Medieval Faith, the result of human argumenta- 
tion, reduced to dogma at Trent. 

Now it is this very Trent dogma, an essentially rationalizing 
dogma, as we have seen, which, the Criterion shows, Dr. Pusey 
is ready, under certain circumstances, to adopt. He is ready 
to accept, as of the Faith, a dogma, whose foundation is the 
Infallibility of Human Reason! The battle which the Church 
of England has been fighting for three hundred years, for Faith 
against Rationalism, for Dogma against Logic, for the Fa- 
thers against Aristotle, for the authoritative Revelation of 
God against the hair-splitting of the Scholastics, seems utterly 
to have escaped the vision of Dr. Pusey. It was known by all 
the Divines of his own Church, his predecessors. They took 
brave part in it. They knew their friends and their enemies. 
They understood the causes of the contest; but Dr. Pusey, 
positively to this hour, does not understand what the Reform- 
ation was all about, nor what Andrews, Jewell, Hooker, Pear- 
son, Bull, and the rest, were writing upon. It has been left to 
an American Bishop, to show the blindness of the Doctor’s 
position. We, here, where Church is not confused with State, 
see the game better than the players. Romanism is at our 
doors. We are not sentimentalizing about it, in the manner 
of learned gentlemen in the cloisters and libraries of Oxford, 
who are sheltered from all possible notion of what the thing 
really is. 

Bishop Coxe puts this strongly, for us of the American 
Church :-— 

“If the scheme of the Eirenicon be a good one, we have no excuse 
for our existence. We must succumb, and be swallowed up with- 
vut a Concordat, by Tridentinism, in its meanest shape; for such 
it is, as exhibited in this country, where gross impudence and men- 
dacity, with a faculty for political intrigue, are considered prime 
qualifications for its Episcopate, and where the bloody Bedini, known 
in Italy as the Butcher of Bologna, was lately imported to renovate 


its Succession, and to supplant the decent Gallicanism of Dr. Carrol 
by a rabid Celtic Ultramontanism.”—(Page 53.) 


Yes! it is one thing for Dr. Pusey to write a Utopian Ei- 
renicon, looking, from his safe watch-tower of strength, in a 
rich and powerful historic Church, across the Channel to 
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another powerful historic Church, adorned, like his own, with 
splendid names, and noble lives. It is quite another thing for 
us, when his amiable dream is repeated here, and is interpreted 
to mean submission to the meanest, grossest, and most slavishly 
ignorant Sect in all the world, which cails itself ‘Catholic;’ a 
Sect without dignity, honor, or truth, and whose utmost learn- 
ing is that of a bog-trotting Irish priesthood, of the Maynooth 
measure! The English Church is strong enough, perhaps, to 
tolerate nonsense of this sort. The American Church, most 
certainly, cannot. 

Therefore Bishop Coxe puts himself on the record in the 
following distinct and decisive style :— 


“ As an American Bishop, I have taken my stand, and am resolved 
to carry out our Canons, and the requisition of the Ordinal, not only 
in their letter, but in their spirit. I have given notice that I shall 
reject any Trentine applicant for Orders, and that any one proposing 
to me to make his affirmations on the scheme of Number Ninety, shall 
be rejected, not so much for unsound doctrine as for immorality. I 
call it immorality for any one to seek Holy Orders on such false pre- 
tences. It is also sacrilege, in view of the vows made to the Holy 
Ghost, and sealed by the Holy Sacrament of the Eucharist. On this 
point, I care not who differs from me; I am strong in my appeal to 
the conscience of mankind against any one, who holds the Doctrines 
of Trent, and yet seeks a cure of souls in our Church. I do not 
think the case will arise in Western New York, but when it does, I 
shall, most assuredly, reject the applicant, and notify his Rector that 
I have done so, on the ground of his scandalous immorality, in seek- 
ing Holy Orders on the false pretence of having neither “ written, 
taught, nor held anything contrary to the Doctrine” of our Church. 
There my duty will end. But should the Rector, who gave him his 
testimonials in good faith, and the Vestry who united in the same, 
find themselves justly scandalized, and the flock grieved and injured 
by such duplicity, and the Rector proceed to suspend the offender 
accordingly, under the Canon, for his “ wickedness,’ I should sustain 
him Canonically, and thank him personally, for his fidelity to Christ 
and His Church.”—(Page 19, 20.) 


We like that. It has the ring of the true steel. A Bishop 
talks like a Bishop, once more. These are the words which 
were laboriously misrepresented, a while ago, in a poor attempt 
to bring odium against the Bishop of Western New York, as 
though he would excommunicate a man for mere error of opin- 
ion. It is not error in opinion, ofly; it is downright lying 
and perjury, about which the Bishop is speaking. It is about 
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time to call things by their right names. From the poor, 
State-bound position, in which the Church of England is 
placed, her Bishops cannot discipline men who are lying trai- 
tors at her Altars. They did not discipline Newman, They 
cannot discipline Colenso. But that sort of disability does 
not lie upon an American Bishop. There has been a good 
deal of very poor stuff written, of late, about English Church 
Law, as being binding upon ourselves. But, certainly, dead 
Church Law, buried Church Law, Church Law, which “no 
man can read and no man can spell,” Church Law, which can- 
not turn an Infidel out of the Episcopate, nor a Papist out of 
a Rectorship, is not binding on any sane and alive branch of 
God’s Church. English Church Slavery must not be carried 
over here, says Bishop Coxe. Because the Bishop of London 
must admit a Romanizer to Orders, or at least dare not refuse 
him, is no reason why the Bishop of Western New York, a 
free Bishop, in a Church that rules itself, and has no “ head” 
but Christ, should be unable to do his duty. That inability 
is “‘no essential part of the Doctrine, Discipline or Worship,” 
which we declare ourselves so careful to retain. 

The Criterion, as we have said, takes no account of the Ei- 
renicon as an Eirenicon. It never could have been such. 
Rome has dealt with it as it was certain she would do. She 
has flung it back in Dr. Pusey’s face. The only point of inter- 
est, therefore, is its effect inside, on the members of Dr, Pu- 
sey's own Communion. To this point Bishop Coxe confines 
himself. And as, in this respect, the Lirenicon covers the 
same ground as Tract Ninety, he takes these productions as 
mutually illustrative of each other. The gist of both is only 
to show, that a man may remain in the Church of England, 
and hold the Decrees of Trent, at least with some explanation. 
Bishop Coxe denounces thfs as immorality. Apart from any 
question about the truth of the Decrees of the Trent, if we 
understand his position, it is that no honest man can accept 
the Thirty Nine Articles, and those Decrees too. 

And here he has something to say about the disgusting lau- 
dation of Dr. Newman, by the friends of Dr. Pusey, and, 
indeed, by Dr. Pusey himself. They have only “ superlatives 
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of praise,” he says, for a man who confesses, with the most 
utter unconsciousness of moral distinctions, that he was for 
years consciously disloyal to the Church whose honors he bore, 
and a traitor at the Altars of her whom he called Mother! 
On this point, the Bishop introduces that scathing lecture 
which Mr. Justice Coleridge delivered to the unhappy pervert, 
before sentencing him “ among the first class of misdemeanants 
in the Queen’s prison,” in the case of “ Achilli vs. Newman.” 
It is a good thing that he has reprinted that calm, dignified, 
and yet scorching rebuke, administered by an honest English 
gentleman to an apostate English Priest. The honied words 
of Dr. Pusey and his friends towards this man, whose life for 
years was a lie, on his own printed confession, sound strangely 
enough, in contrast with the downright, honest English dis- 
gust of Judge Coleridge for the trickster and the reckless slan- 
derer of the Mother that bore him. 

The position of the Criterion is, that the Newmanite or 
Puseyite method of interpreting the Articles, is plainly dis- 
honest, apart from all question of the Theological truth or 
error of the Trent Decrees. That is, the Articles are point 
blank against Romanism. They were so intended. They have 
been so interpreted by the long catena of English divines, com- 
pared to whom Dr. Pusey is asachild. And the assertion, 
that a man can profess to hold them, and yet hold Tridentin- 
ism, simply amounts to saying, that he can be a cheat and a 
liar. A conscience, that has not already got into the deadly 
atmosphere of Jesuit morality, may be safely trusted for that 
decision ! 

But that, of course, is not enough. Bishop Coxe goes over, 
again, the ground of difference between England and Rome, 
to show how utter is the fallacy of holding, that there is any 
possible concordat between these two. The Church of Eng- 
land does not differ, as Dr. Pusey thinks, in degree, but abso- 
lutely in kind, from the Church of Rome. The one is Primi- 
tive, the other Medieval. The one is Dogmatic, Authoritative, 
in her Theology. The other is Scholastic. The one believes 
in the Holy Scriptures, interpreted by Unanimous Consent ; 
the other accepts the infallibility of the heathen Aristotle, and 
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makes a deduction of logic a Rule of Faith. England is Cath- 
olic, Rome is Sectarian ; England is in Communion with the 
whole Church, Primitive and undivided. Rome has separated 
herself, and set up a New Gospel. England appealed to the 
Primitive Church. She stands by that appeal. Rome does 
not, and dare not. England’s Faith is a fixed quantity. It 
can never be less, never more. Rome’s Faith is a variable 
quantity. It is always in flux. It was made over at Trent. 
It was patched up again a few years ago ; and may be patched 
with another rag or two next summer. To be in Communion 
with Rome, is to be out of Communion with the whole Church 
of the Past, and with the great Eastern Churches now. The 
Council of Trent is, therefore, ‘‘a mere abortion,” ‘ another 
Rimini.” It concerns no Catholic Christian. He must not 
accept it in any sense. To accept it, is to become involved in 
Schism. Itis an imposition, a cheat. The business of Christ- 
endom is, not to compromise with it, but to get rid of it. Till 
it has passed away, with the Arian Councils of the Fourth 
Century, and the Latrociniwm of Ephesus, there can be no 
Unity for Rome with the Church Catholic. 

It strikes Bishop Coxe as something strange, that Dr. Pusey 
should, just at this juncture, put himself to the trouble of 
offering submission to the Pope. It is, certainly, indicative of 
the distance from the living world in which the good Doctor 
lives, and is also a striking example of that peculiar insularity 
in which many an Englishman spends his life. For, the Bishop 
reviews the Pope’s position,— The age of the Papacy is past.” 
‘Ts this the time for re-actionary dreams, and for Dr. Pusey’s 
Concordat with the Pope? When Italy abjures the Papacy, 
are we to accept it? When the whole Trentine fabric breaks 
down, with the weight of the abominations it has piled upon 
the Latin Churches, is England to adopt it?” The Pope’s 
throne is knocked from beneath him. He is, apparently, to be 
a wanderer on the earth. Italy castshim out. His own child- 
ren bid him depart. France, Austria, have no word to speak 
in his favor. He is the nwisance of Europe, the one thing to 
be got rid of, for the good of all Continental countries. And 
now is the time when an Englishman proposes to adopt him. 
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The experiment of Dr. Pusey has been tried, says Bishop 
Coxe. Bossuet’s exposition sets forth the Doctrine which Dr. 
Pusey thinks the Church of England should accept. Bossuet, 
even, “strikes Rome harder blows than Pusey.” And yet, 
Bishop Bull, reviewing the Trent Decrees, wonders ‘Show a man 
like Bossuet could remain in a Church which held so corrupt a 
Confession.” So far was the great Bishop of St. David’s from 
accepting the most modified Trentism, which Dr. Pusey sup- 
poses a man may hold in the Church of England. 

Perhaps the most powerful portions of the Bishop’s little 
book, are the “ Letter to a Presbyter,” and a “Letter to a 
Layman.” In the first, he sets forth the immorality of the 
proposal to hold Romanism, and yet profess to accept the 
Prayer Book. The other follows out the results of Dr. Pusey’s 
plan, (if a man can suppose it to be acted on,) upon the Church 
of England and ourselves. In this Letter occur these words— 
a full answer to Dr. Pusey, a complete statement of the utter 
self-stultification of his proposal ;—‘‘If the unity of the - 
renicon be a good thing, these holy martys (Cranmer, Latimer, 
and Ridley) went to the stake for a bad cause, and we have 
lived, for three hundred years, in unjustifiable Schism!” That 
is just the matter in a nutshell. If Dr. Pusey be right, if any 
such scheme as he proposes be right, the Reformation was a 
blunder, and the entire Church of England has been precisely 
what the Papists have called her, an Heretical Sect. If there is 
any possible interpretation, by which Romanism may be re- 
ceived, if it be not utterly inadmissible by a Catholic Christian, 
then the position of the Anglican Church is a folly and a sin ! 

We are here, in this Western Continent, to save this land 
from Popery ; to prevent, if possible, with the blessing of God, 
the miseries and woes it has brought on all lands in Europe. 
What those miseries are, we need not at this day to be told. 
We have seen what it is in lands where it has had undisputed 
sway. We know about Italy, and we know about Mexico, and 
South America. We have heard of Spain, and have had some 
experience of Ireland. The same power is here, with the old 
spirit, and the old weapons, to strive for the possession of this 
new land. There is no compromise possible ; there is no truce 
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tolerable. It is a war to the extremity. It is truth against 
lies ; it is Christ’s Gospel against the Papal forgery. It is the 
Catholic Church, against a Heresy worse than Arianism ; and 
a Schism more implacable than Donatism. If we did not 
know this, Popery here would tell us; is telling us, indeed, 
daily. Till Romanism ceases to be Romanism, till Popery 
ceases to be Popery, there can be no agreement. Therefore we. , 
thank Bishop Coxe for speaking out. We are rejoiced that 
his trumpet gives no uncertain sound. He will do no better 
work in what, we pray, may be a long, and what, we are sure, 
will be a noble Episcopate, than in sending forth this little - 
book, which again draws the line, and again re-states the grand 
Catholic position of the Church, with such clearness and pre- - 
cision. 

The divided state of Christendom is a probation to our Faith 
and patience. The Church prays daily for the restoration of 
lost Unity. But Unity was lost by no act of ours. We occupy 
the only ground on which it can ever be restored. It was 
broken, when Rome enthroned Human Reason in the seat of 
Faith. We appeal to the Primitive Church. We stand, or 
fall, by that. We appeal against Schism, and for Unity ; ; 
against Provincialism and for Catholicity ; against the inven- 
tions of men, and for the Revelation of Gop. To compromise 
that position, for a moment, is to betray our trust. To do so, 
is to destroy the hope of Unity for ages. To strike hands 
with the Schism, is to become particeps criminis in the sin. 
If we, by any compromise with Rome, become Schismatics 
also, where is the hope of Catholicity in the West ? 

But while the individual Priest or Layman longs for Unity, 
and prays for Unity, let him possess his soul in patience. God 
governs the world, and especially governs His own Household, 
the Church. Unity will come without any intriguing, or ma- 
neeuvering, on man’s part. Busy-bodies will do no good, in 
meddling with God’s matters. Dickering with Truth and 
Error, will never help the Oneness we pray for. It is hard to 
get every ready talker or writer to see this. But it is, surely, 
easy to see, that we of the Reformed Church, help Unity best 
of all, by proclaiming its grounds, and by manifesting, by our - 
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existence, its meaning and reasons. If we occupy the Catholic 
position, we certainly are helping Unity, in precisely the degree 
in which we cling to that position. Having taken our stand, 
on the ground on which the One Church stood at the first, our 
only way to bring back the lost oneness, is, to stand there still, 
immovable, proclaiming that ground to all men. If we are not 
on that ground, why, the sooner we get on another, the better! 
And there is just the treason which Bishop Coxe combats. The 
assumption of that treason is, that we are not Catholic. 
Therefore it can talk (and on no other assumption could it) of 
making compromises and Concordats. The ground of a true 
Churchman is one which he cannot yield. It is not of his 
making. He cannot unmake it. He can only stand and say, 
“Here I am, I can do nothing else. God help me!” The 
bonds of the Lord are upon him. He has no inventions of his 
own to barter. He has only God’s unalterable Truth. The 
changeless Gospel, the deposit of the Catholic Faith, forever- 
more the same, is committed to the guard of his two feeble 
hands, in his small degree. He can neither add to, nor take 
from, the heavenly trust. He is called, simply to hold it, and 
ask the world to accept it, as he has. He does this duty, sad 
at heart, for a divided Christendom, for a Church that has lost 
the old glory of her splendid morning. He prays and hopes. 
But ah! he dare not loose his grasp upon the treasure he 
holds! That is the one hope, now, for Unity again. His 
first duty, and his last, his surest work for Unity, is to hold 
_fast the deposit! 

So, to us the Criterion is a work in the interests of Unity ; 
and so is not the book which it exposes and condemns. What- 
ever tends to bring to clearer consciousness the real basis of 
Catholicity, whatever shows, more distinctly, the ground on 
which Christ’s Church stood at first, when it was One, and 
whatever sets forth, to the members of our own Church, the 
impassable gulf—‘‘deep as Hades,’—between her position 
and that of all Sectarianism, is a genuine Kirenicon, a true 
work of peace. We give this name to the little book of the 
Bishop of Western New York. The Changeless Gospel, the 
unalterable Faith, the Catholic Order, the Divine Covenant,— 
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these are the burden of the book. To these, Popery stands 
in blank opposition. It has changed the Faith, overturned 
the Catholic Order, broken the Divine Covenant. It is in 
Schism and in Heresy. It teaches for Doctrines the com- 
mandments of men. All we have to offer it, is the Faith, and 
Truth, and Unity, which it has forsaken. We keep these, and 
testify to these until such time as Gop shall touch the eyes 
that are blinded, and the hearts that are darkened. 

We close with Bishop Coxe’s own emphatic statement of 
the same truth. ‘Just so soon as the Latins are willing to 
return to Catholicity, then we stand ready ; then we are willing 
to receive them.” 











Church Work and Party Work. 


Art. V—CHURCH WORK AND PARTY WORK. 
No. II. 


Church Work and Party Work ; Reprinted from the Ameri- 
can Quarterly Church Review for Jan., 1867. New York: 
37 Bible House. 1867. 8vo., pp. 27. 


This pamphlet is already out of print, and its re-publication 
is called for. The spirit of Party in the Church has become 
so virulent, it has inaugurated and is determinedly prosecuting 
measures and methods of acting, which are, in their whole 
spirit, in such direct violation of Canon Law, and of all sound’ 
Church principle, that the movement must, inevitably, if 
unchecked, lead to open Schism in the Church. Such revolu- 
tions never go backward. Their very momentum, at length, 
becomes such, as to put them quite beyond the control of the 
men who were their instigators. Indeed, Schism is already 
contemplated, and threatened. 

For example, there has lately been commenced, at Brooklyn, 
N. Y., the publication of a Weekly Paper, devoted to the 
spread of the principles of what calls itself, ‘The Church 
Union” Society. Its “Bond of Union” is set forth, every 
week, in the following Summary, placed conspicuously at the 
head of its columns :— 


“We, the undersigned, believers in the Doctrines of the Holy 
Scriptures, as set forth in the Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds, do hereby 
pledge ourselves to secure, under God, an open Communion, and the 
recognition of one Evangelical Ministry, by the interchange of pul- 
pits, thus to make visible the Unity of the Church. 

And we furthermore solemnly pledge ourselves to stand by each 
other in securing these ends.” 


There are two Organizations in this country, against which 
this new paper is specially directing its opposition ; First, the 
Baptists ; who hold that Immersion, and on a personal profes- 
sion of Faith, is the only valid Baptism ; and Second, and 
mainly, the Protestant Episcopal Church, which holds to a 
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divinely appointed Ministry in Three Orders, the Bishops alone 
having the right and authority to ordain. It is this Church 
Doctrine, Scriptural, Primitive, and Catholic, against which 
these “ Christian Union” (?) men are aiming their sharpest 
arrows. They clamor for Union, but they will have it only 
on their own terms. They talk much about their own con- 
science ; but they forget the conscience of others. We observe, 
in passing, that a contributor to this paper, who signs himself 
a “Protestant Episcopal Presbyter,” is publishing a series of 
Articles in defense of Presbyterian Ordination. For illogical 
reasoning, unfair and impertinent quotations, and a blind use 
of second-hand authorities, we have not seen the equal to these 
Articles, since the huge volume of Mr. Shimeall ; a work which 
died of syncope several years ago. If this “ Protestant Epis- 
copal Presbyter” is capable of writing on the subject at all, he 
knows, that for the first fifteen hundred years of the Christian 
Church, there was not a single clearly attested case of Presby- 
terian Ordination ; while both Canon Law and Common Law 
were distinct and positive, in limiting the right of Ordination 
to Bishops, and to Bishops only. As a question of historic 
fact, it is one not open to dispute, as every reader of history is 
well aware. Bishop Griswold said :—‘‘ Down to this present 
time, no ancient Church has been found, or can be named, 
that is, or has been, without the Episcopal government.” 

However unworthy of attention this new paper may be, in 
itself, yet the Western Episcopalian, published at Gambier, 
Ohio, and the reputed organ of Bishop McIlvaine ! in its issue 
of Jan. 24th, 1867, utters the following sentiments :-— 


“ But we write, at present, simply to point out, that this great and 
significant movement has, just now, and among ourselves, entered 
upon what we may not unfairly call a new era. 

“The Bond of Union is, of course, aimed at these two facts— 
existing, the one in our own, and the other, in the Baptist Church— 
which form the only remaining, palpable, formal obstacles in the way 
of a fully realized external Unity. The Church Union is, no doubt, 
right in first directing the battering-ram to the levelling of these for- 
midable obstacles. Since it is of the highest importance, that the 
external hindrances should be, if possible, first gotten out of the way, 
that the power of the real, inward, spiritual grace of Unity, the true 
divine affection of love, may have a free and unobstructed field for its 
blessed operation.” 
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“ Doubtless it will not forget, however, that this is but the begin- 
ning of the end, and that true Scriptural, and—let us use the term in 
its only full and proper meaning—Catholic Unity exists and flourishes, 
solely in proportion as Love hinds together in one all who bear at 
heart the Apostolic injunction ;—* Whereto we have already attained, 
let us walk by the same rule, let us mind the same thing,’ and that 
other fervent exhortation ;—‘I beseech you, brethren, by the name of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, that ye all speak the same thing, and that there 
be np divisions among you; but that ye be perfectly joined together 
in the same mind, and in the same judgment.’ 

“We remark in the numbers of the Church Union, already received, 
many features of interest, and several Articles of much energy. Some 
of them we shall transfer to our own columns with satisfaction. 

“ The first Number advertises ‘the third in order of the ‘ Joint Com- 
munion Services’ of ‘the Church of Christ in Brooklyn,’ to be held 
in the Sands Street Methodist Episcopal Church, and the second 
Number gives a brief notice of it, from which we are pleased to see 
that our own Scripturally expansive Church was well represented. 

“The next Service of the kind will be held in July, in the Church 
of the Messiah. Once let the Churches establish the habit of mutual 
recognition in this external way, and maintain it till it comes to be a 
generally acknowledged symbol of Unity, and other and better things 
will follow.” 


That this formal union with the Sects is no sudden and 
undesigned thing, is evident from another leading Editorial, 
in the same paper, of Dec. 13, 1866 :— 


“The charge of treason, especially treason to the truth and purity 
of a Scriptural Church, is a serious and solemn one indeed.” “We 
accept, then, and we speak under the awful adjuration of that loftiest 
tribunal, when we reiterate that charge against those who are, with so 
much intentness and so much energy. pushing those doctrinal, eccle- 
siastical, and practical advances, which promise speedily to generate 
a crisis, both in our own Church and in the Church of England.” 
“ Basing itself on a radically false and unhistorical interpretation of a 
very few unfortunately ambiguous expressions in some portions of our 
standards, there has existed, at various periods of English and Amer- 
ican Episcopal history, and most notably during the last thirty years, 
or more, a false, anti-Christian, and deadly Doctrine, allying with itself 
an equally erroneous and mischievous Ecclesiastical theory, and both 
naturally efflorescing into a great variety of perverted adits, and cor- 
rupt practices, which, in this present year of Grace, seriously and 
actively threaten the entire Scriptural standing and Spiritual life of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, on both sides of the water.” 

“This result in our own Church has been reached—or reached 
thus early at least—very mainly through a wretchedly unfortunate, 
but pretty well understood, compromise—blank Evangelical surrender 
we should rather call it—whereby, some thirty years ago, the whole 
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vast field of Episcopal expansion in the then outlying and unorgan- 
ized territorial possessions of the United States, was surrendered to 
the operation of this subtle, triply compacted system of error and 
mischief. This, however, is far from all the evil issuing from that 
blind compromise. It is brought to pass by the same circumstance 
that already the preponderance, in our various constituent bodies, is 
on the side of this system to so great an extent, that there is not only 
no prospect, but no possibility of any longer resisting its develop- 
ment according to the law, and in the line of its own nature; at least, 
not by ordinary means.” 

“ New Dioceses are created, old ones ‘ put through’ the process of 
subdivision, Evangelical ones similarly put through a process of trans- 
formation, vacant ones quietly grasped, and congenially supplied ; and 
every step tells exactly in the desired direction.” ‘‘ Their purpose is 
simple Treason, the crushing and extinction of that sole Evangelical 
life of our Church, which they already bluntly declare has but ‘a 
faint vitality,’ and ‘is falling into the place of amiable anachronisms.* 
Too amiable, alas—too lacking in the vigorous nerve, which does not 
fear, or hesitate to strike, sharp and strong, at the tap-root of this pro- 
lific, spreading growth of evil. ‘Much easier said than done,’ some 
one significantly parenthesizes :—quite true; to do it will cost now, and 
cost sharply. Twenty or thirty years ago it would have been, com- 
paratively, a light thing; but the time was not then ripe, and only 
here and there a few even so much as prognosticated any such issue 
as that, into the rush and turmoil of whose perilous navigation we are 
now fairly brought. . 

«“« But you will make a Schism,’ interposes another. Better Schism, 
if that were the alternative, than universal death. But it is not the 
alternative. ‘The excision of a cancerous growth, the abscision of a 
mortified member, is no schism in the body. 

« «But suppose your excision or your abscision should be found to 
work the other way, to turn against yourselves,’ persists some very 
practical interrogator. Very well—if it be likely to, at least it can 
do us no good to shut our eyes to the possibility, and thrust our silly 
heads into the sand. It would be a sharp alternative, indeed; but if 
it were the only one, it would be just as much wiser, better, and hap- 
pier in result, to accept it promptly, in all its sharpness, as it ever is 
to stand on the Lord’s side, though no son of man stand with us. 
Whether or not this be, or be likely to become, the sole alternative, 
we leave it to wiser heads than our own to determine. 

“ Whether it be, or be not, likely that, supposing the movement of 
the last thirty years continue with accelerated impetus for the next 
ten, there will be left, at the close of that period, so much as a single 
Evangelical Diocese to serve as a nucleus, and, whether, if this were 
the case, it would be better to abide that posture of circumstances, 
we also leave to older and wiser heads; with a slight inclination, we 
confess, to wonder whether Elihu’s rather bold pronunciamento con- 
cerning those of that class in his day can be supposed at all likely to 
apply in our own ; with a strong inclination also to lapse into sweet 
day-dreams, and to paint to ourselves bright pictures, having for their 
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subject the power, the freedom, the new spiritual enthusiasm of the 
Lord’s purged remnant, with whom abides the secret of His Spirit, 
and to whom belongs the manifold blessing of His promise, and the 
exhilarating assurance—given prophetically to Israel’s remnant—that 
‘a little one shall become a thousand, and a small one a strong nation.’” 

‘¢ Any one who will can fill up the outline and can judge, for them- 
selves, whether it were better thus, with the small, but Christ-quick- 
ened remnant; or, as it is, linked with the body, entire indeed, but 
enfeebled and more than half paralyzed by the deadly poison of error, 
and sunk in the lethargy of spiritual pride and self-boasting. May 
the Lord help us to see, to judge, to act wisely and promptly.” 


We have quoted thus largely from this professedly Church 
paper, because such language from such a source, in these days 
of rebuke and blasphemy, is not to be entirely overlooked. 
How far the Bishops of Ohio, and that Diocese at large, are 
ready to endorse such views, we do not know ; we do know, 
that one of the strongest arguments for the divine constitution 
of the Three-fold Ministry, and the Apostolic Succession 
through the line of Bishops, that has ever been published, was 
from the pen of the Rt. Rev. Bishop McIlvaine. Surrounded, 
as the Church in Ohio is, by the rankest and rapidly increasing 
Pelagianism and Infidelity on the one hand, and by the active 
and well-marshalled hosts of Romanism on the other, while 
she herself, with all her golden opportunities, is becoming 
comparatively the merest cypher, such a Church policy, an 
“interchange of Pulpits,” and “ Joint Communion Services” 
would, and will, if allowed and persisted in, prove simply 
suicidal to the Church. 

There should be noticed in the above extract, the self-com- 
placent Pharisaism, with which such men advertise themselves 
as “the Lord’s purged remnant, with whom abides the secret 
of His Spirit,” “the small but Christ-quickened remnant,” 
&c., &c. Cicero wondered how two augurs could look each 
other in the face without laughing. We remind these gentle- 
men, that really devout and humble Christian men never use 
such language. 

There is still another feature, standing out in bold relief, in 
the above language. It is that intense Judaism which, in 
this case, assumes the form of Calvinism. These men are the 
“Tsrael’s remnant,” “the little one,” which is to “ become a 
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thousand.” There is more in this characteristic than meets 
the eye. Puritanism is Judaism Ethically and Politically. 
Romanism is Judaism Ecclesiastically and Ceremonially, as 
well as Politically. Both Puritanism and Romanism, starting 
upon this baseless assumption that they are the “‘ Elect,” the 
“ Tsrael of God,” and endowed with all the prerogatives which 
were specially given to a limited temporary System, look upon 
all outside of themselves as Amorites, and Hittites, and Periz- 
zites, existing only by sufferance, and richly deserving to be 
treated as were those heathen nations of old. In this one fact, 
is the key to unlock the secret of centuries of history, with its 
tyrannies, and persecutions, and frauds, and social corruptions. 
It is a stupendous falsehood, which is filling the world with 
injustice, cruelty and Infidelity. 

In the above extract, there is to be noticed another feature ; 
viz., the spirit of unyielding hostility to what is yet confessed 
to be the overwhelming and rapidly increasing majority of the 
Clergy of the Church ; and the open confession that this same 
party, which might have made some resistance thirty years ago, 
is utterly and rapidly dying out. They are not mistaken as 
to the fact ; they seem incapable of interpreting the meaning 
of that fact. They may perhaps understand it, when they 
shall have learned that Christianity is not Judaism, and that 
God’s “chosen people,” are not quite limited to the narrow 
circle of their own dwindling clique. Judging from the signs 
of the times, this lesson is not to be learned without a struggle 
which will try men’s souls. 

In respect to the new position which these men are deter- 
mining to assume towards the Sects, there are some things 
which should be clearly understood in the outset. 

This “ interchange of Pulpits” and these “ Joint Communion 
Services,” will, if persisted in, inevitably lead to the final and 
formal separation of these gentlemen from the Church. It 
will be remembered, that at the last General Convention the 
Committee on Canons, in answer to a Resolution of inquiry 
offered by the late Judge Chambers of Maryland, reported, that 
“no further legislation is necessary to protect the congre- 
gations of this Church from the ministratious of men who have 
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not received Episcopal Ordination,” (Journal of Gen. Conv. 
1865, p. 119.) The ruling of the Church on this matter is as 
distinct and positive, as it can be. The Preface to the Ordinal 
declares, 


«“ And therefore, to the intent that these Orders may be continued, 
and reverently used and esteemed in this Church, no man shall be 
accounted or taken to be a lawful Bishop, Priest, or Deacon, in this 
Church, or suffered to execute any of the said functions, except he 
be called, tried, examined, and admitted thereunto, according to the 
form hereafter following, or hath had Episcopal Consecration or 
Ordination.” 


In the Eleventh Canon, (Title I.) the Church has enacted 
that, ‘‘ No person shall be permitted to officiate in any congre- 
gation of this Church without first producing the evidence of 
his being a Minister thereof, to the Minister, or in case of 
vacancy or absence, to the Church Wardens, Vestrymen, or 
Trustees of the Congregation.” 

All these Canons and Rules, these Reverend gentlemen have 
solemnly sworn before God to obey. Have these gentlemen no 
conscience as to the binding obligation of such an oath ? If 
they cannot remain in the Ministry of the Church thus guarded 
and protected, as honest men there is but one course for them 
to pursue. But of this they may rest assured ; the Law of 
the Church will certainly be vindicated. Her Ministry, her 
Parish Churches, and her Institutions of Learning will be 
preserved in their integrity. Upon this point there is not the 
shadow of a doubt. On this question, the Laity are quite as 
thoroughly alive as the Clergy. They will never consent that 
the Law of the Church shall be trampled under foot, that 
Ordination vows shall be made a mockery, and that the pulpits 
of the Church shall be thrown open to the heterogeneous mass 
of lecturers and preachers, with which the Church would at 
once be deluged. Whatever else we are to have in the Church, 
we shall never have this. 

The next thing which we have to say, and we earnestly 
commend it to such of our Clerical brethren as sympathize in 
the “Church Union” movement, is this. There can be no 
real Union of Christians, much less Unity, where there is no 
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doctrinal basis of such Union. Now that basis, in this new 
Plan of Union, is said to be, “The Apostles’, and Nicene Creeds.” 
And yet, not a few of those who are most active in the new 
movement are Congregationalists and New School Presbyte- 
rians. Is it quite certain, that these Congregational and New 
School Presbyterian preachers, are ready to subscribe to those 
two Creeds, in their plain and literal interpretation? They 
may assent to them, as they have assented to their own 
“‘ Confessions,” as containing what they call “the substance of 
Doctrine,” reserving to themselves the right to determine what 
that ‘“‘substance of Doctrine” is. But we are ready to prove 
that the leaders of both these two Sects utterly scout the 
authority of all Creeds, and have long since given up funda- 
mental Doctrines contained in the Nicene Creed. We ask the 
reader to remember that it is the Faith of Christ, as well as 
the Ministry of Christ, that we are to conserve, in resisting 
this revolutionary, radical spirit. It requires no prophet’s eye 
to foresee, that, so far from Unity, and Peace, and Love, and 
Truth being the fruits of such amalgamation, it will end in 
division, and discord, and animosity, and every form of 
deadly érror. 

Look at the present developments among these two Puritan 
Sects, as they are appearing all about us. A gentleman, 
evidently well informed, wrote to the (Philadelphia) Puritan, 
of Feb. 11, 1860, reporting the grossest doctrinal defection, 
among the so-called orthodox New England Puritan preachers, 
He says : 

“ These are not isolated cases. In one form or another they are 
constantly occurring around us. Nobody reports them. Few care 
for them. The process is going on silently, but effectually. Let 
the present generation of true Christians pass away, and, unless there 
be a mighty interference of Divine Grace in the existing Churches, 
or the introduction of another and purer form, the prospect for New 
England is dark and dreary. It is notorious, that five of the students 
of Andover, last-year, rejected the doctrine of Future Punishment. 
It is equally well known, that the faith of many is unsettled upon 
this great doctrine. The awful thunder of Revelation is whispered 
down to this, “ Excuse me for saying you are all sinners.” The 
most popular preacher in the Congregational body said to a friend of 


mine, “If Christ were on the earth now, He would not preach to 
sinners as He did—He preached to His times,” &e. The bearing of 
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all this is plain enough and solemn enough. There is a wide depart- 
ure from the old faith of New England, and of the Scriptures, and if 
that faith was true, this is false.” 


The New York Observer, of Feb. 23, 1860, has an account 
of a Congregational Ordination at Hartford, Conn., conducted 
in part by one of the most distinguished of the friends of the 
East Windsor Institution. We quoie as follows : 


“Not a week passes, without our receiving fresh evidence of a 
lamentable defection from the truth, on the part of some of the Min- 
isters and Churches in New England. Recently, we were told of a 
pastor, in good standing among the orthodox, who preached a series 
of Sermons on the “ Faults of Jesus Christ.” 

“A clergyman in Connecticut recently attended an Ordination in a 
very prominent Church, where the candidate was publicly examined 
as to his Theological sentiments. He had no temptation or dispo- 
sition to conceal them, as the Clergymen, who composed the examin- 
ing body, though professedly on the same platform with the Orthodox 
Churches of New England, are not disposed to resist the defection 
which now threatens such serious results. The intelligent corres- 
pondent, who was present, states that the candidate rejected emphat- 
ically the verbal Inspiration of the Scriptures; was not clear on the 
Trinity ; doubted as to the use of the word person; denied that God 
has a Holy nature, or man a sinful nature; he held that the Gospel 
is not absolutely necessary to the salvation of adult heathens, some 
of them being undoubtedly saved without it; he held that after 
death and before the final judgment, there is a state for all souls, 
where some who had died impenitent, some who had rejected Christ in 
this life, would have a new offer of Christ and salvation, and the gift 
of the Holy Ghost, and be saved: so that, if called to the death-bed 
of an impenitent sinner, and knowing that he had but a short definite 
time to live, he would not shut him up to faith in Christ within that 
time, or finalruin. These views were in direct conflict with the Articles 
of the Church, to which every private member is required to give his 
assent. Yet they were not regarded by the Council as a disqualifi- 
cation for preaching in an Orthodox Congregational Church in 
Connecticut.” 


The Clergyman, who communicates these facts, remarks : 


“T hope that I am not a vain alarmist. Far be it from me to utter 
a word which should needlessly disturb the peace of our Churches. 
But can any candid mind look at the events so often now occurring, 
and not feel that there is a process going on silently, but surely, 
which, by another generatiun, must entirely change the character of 
our Churches ? 

“ And one of the saddest things about it all is, that if any man is 
found to express anxiety about these things—if any man arises. who 
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feels it to be a solemn duty to God to protest against the incoming 
errors, his reward is overwhelming ridicule as a man behind the age, 
or violent denunciation as a troubler of Israel.” 


But this is not all. Recently, four young men, students in 
the Theological Seminary of Yale College, were licensed as 
preachers by the “‘ New Haven, Connecticut, West Association 
of Congregational Ministers.” Against their being licensed, 
two of the Examiners openly protested ; and their published 
Protest reveals the Doctrines thus not only taught, but endorsed, 
and publicly commended to the Congregational community 
and the public at large. Among these Doctrines, are the fol- 
lowing, to wit : 


“That the Bible contains a Revelation from God to man, but 
that he is not certain that all the Books of the Bible are divinely 
inspired ; that infants are on the same level with animals, as respects 
the reason for which they suffer: in giving an account of his religious 
experience, he said not a word in regard to sin, or Redemption by the 
Blood of the Lamb.” 


Let us look at another fact. With this corruption in Doc- 
trine, the System has lost its hold on the people. The General 
Convention of Congregational Ministers of Vermont, in June, 
1856, appointed a Committee to ascertain and report the facts 
respecting attendance on Public Worship in the State, and the 
“means of reaching more effectually the mass of the people 
with the preached word.” In June, 1857, this Committee 
made a report, from which we extract as follows : 


“From the above statement, it appears there are in Vermont at 
least 22,064 families, of which there is no habitual attendant on Evan- 
gelical worship ; which would, allowing five persons to each, embrace 
110,220 souls, a fraction more than one-third of the whole population. 
The average attendance on Evangelical worship is 55,410, less than 
one-fifth of the population. In some localities there is a deficiency of 
seats, but asa whole, ‘there is yet room’ in our Evangelical Churches 
for all the people. Nor does it appear, from the reports, that distance 
is a very formidable obstacle to attendance, for the great body of 
neglecters is found in our most compact villages and districts. One 
village is reported thus: ‘T'wo meeting houses—one Evangelical ; 
115 families; average attendance upon Evangelical worship, 35 ; 
habitual neglecters, 475. Other instances of like character are found 
in various parts of the State.” 
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In New Hampshire, the Congregational Minister at Ply- 
mouth, in that State, recently stated : 


“From this place, northward to the Canada line, a distance of 130 
miles, there is but one Congregational Pastor. Many Churches, for- 
merly frequented, are vacant and still.” 


The Report on Home Missions, by the Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Association, for 1858, says : 


“ From reliable statistics, it appears that in Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, and Massachusetts, not one more than one-quarter of the 
whole population are in the habit of attending Church. There are 
one million three hundred thousand people in New England, who, so 
far as attending Church is concerned, are practically like the heathen. 
There are twenty-six towns in this State which have no Evangelical 
preaching.” 

*Such has been the fruit of Congregationalism in New 
England. What is its present condition in the West and the 
North-west, where this System is spreading with great rapidity, 
and where, especially, the Faith of Christ needs the sturdiest 
defenders, and the most impregnable ramparts? Uniform tes- 
timony bears witness to the defection in Doctrine among the 
noniinally Orthodox, the fearful point to which the work of 
Schism has already reached among the villages and cities of 
the West, and the boldness with which Infidelity there sets 
forth its pretensions. Nor is thisall. The religious and social 
contests of the Old World have been transferred to the New. 
Socialists, Communists, Agrarians, and Infidels, ready to 
re-enact the bloody scenes of the French Revolution ; whose 
watchwords, “ Liberty, Fraternity, Equality,” mean liberty to 
sin, and to violate every wholesome law of God and man ; to 
use every one’s property and person, as unbridled licentiousness 
would require—these men have changed the scene of their 
operations to our own shores. A writer, from personal obser- 
vation, says : 

“ Instead of rejoicing in our political and religious freedom to wor- 
ship God according to the dictates of our own conscience, they make 
the public outcry in wide-spread Infidel periodicals, ‘Americans are, 
to some extent, politically free ; but they are not so in religion: they 


are a priest-ridden, enslaved people; full freedom remains yet to be 
won! We will win that freedom, the freedom which was sought by 
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Thomas Paine, not only from British rule, but from priestcraft and 
superstition,’ both Papal and Protestant; and the birth-day of this 
vagabond drunkard, this outcast from civilized society, is celebrated 
at Cincinnati, at St. Louis, at Milwaukee, by torch processions, infidel 
speeches, feasting and dancing. These Infidels avowedly regret the 
smattering of religion found even in the Deism of Tom Paine—they 
call for Pantheism and Atheism. A leading German Infidel paper 
declares, ‘It is indispensably necessary to throw off, not only Christ- 
ianity, but the so-called Deism, as an unworthy fetter, as a restraint 
no longer to be endured.’ 

“Seven German Infidel papers in this country, some of them with 
a weekly circulation of four thousand, advocate this Pantheism, or 
Atheism. Their main object is, not politics, but to assail the Bible 
and all forms of religion. One of the oldest of them goes so far as to 
recommend the abolition of religious liberty, declaring that where 
liberty produces mischief, as it does in this country in the hands of 
the priesthood, it must be done away.” 


Here, then, we have the fruits of Congregationalism. That 
“Private Judgment,” or “‘ Human Reason,” or whatever else 
it is called, which dares trifle with and trample upon Apostolic 
Authority, in respect to the Ministry, and Organization of the 
Church, must, to be consistent with itself, and will, when the 
occasion arises, and has, as a matter of history, subjected to 
the same test everything else in Christianity which rests upon 
the Authority of Apostolic testimony and example. It will, 
and it has, guided by its own “inward consciousness,” as it 
calls it, sit in judgment on the Canon of the New Testament. 
Martin Luther began by rejecting the Epistle of St. James. 
Michaelis rejected, from the Canonical Books of the New Testa- 
ment, the Gospels of St. Mark and St. Luke. Eichhorn 
rejected, from the Old Testament, Zachariah and Malachi. 
Schleiermacher struck out St. Paul’s First Epistle to Timothy. 
Baumgarten admitted none of the Historical Books as authen- 
tic. Selmer threw out Solomon’s Song, Ruth, Ezra, Nehemiah, 
Esther, and the Chronicles ; and he pronounced the Books of 
Samuel, Joshua, Judges, Kings and Daniel, as only doubtful. 
And then, this same “‘ Human Reason,” or whatever else it 
calls itself, will lay, as it has laid, its sacrilegious hand on the 


‘ subject matter of Revelation. Baur, the German Rationalist, 


states this point fairly, when he says that, at the Reformation, 
“in the consciousness of its freedom, the subjective spirit, 
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moved by the pressure of the need of salvation, emancipated 
itself from everything which was in irreconcilable opposition 
to the religious consciousness.” 

Congregationalism began with rejecting “the divinely 
appointed Ministry and Organization of the Church. It then 
laid its sacrilegious hands on Apostolic Doctrines ; and then, 
on the Revealed Word. It has ended, in its latest develop- 
ments, in open Deism and scoffing Infidelity. If this is 
Christianity, it is a Christianity without Christ, a salvation 
without a Saviour, and a Religion without that one only object 
of religious worship, the Tri-une God, revealed by the Oracles of 
Heaven for the adoration and love of the world of mankind. 

What Jones of Nayland said of Deism in his day, is true 
of it now. 





“Tt is a religion without Christianity; it has neither the Father, 
nor the Son, nor the Holy Ghost, into Whose names Christians are 
baptized. It has no Sacraments, no Redemption, no Atonement, no 
Church Communion, and consequently no Charity ; for Charity.is the 
love and unity of Christians, as such.” 


Nor is the danger from such a system the less, or the Church- 
man’s duty the less imperious in regard to it, that it has been 
enabled to enthrone itself amid the elegancies and graceful 
refinements of social life ; and that it finds its way to the 
hearts of the thoughtful and the learned, by its professed con- 
tempt of sectarian bigotry, by the polished periods, and flowing 
harmony, and chastened delicacy of much of its literature ; and 
by the soft and silvery tones, the sweet and gentle accents with 
which it sometimes speaks words of consolation to poor Human 
Nature sunk in ruin. 

It is to this extreme, that Congregationalism and New School 
Presbyterianism have been tending, ever since they had their 
birth. And yet, these are the men, Congregationalists and 
New School Presbyterians, who are most active in this new 
“Church Union” movement; men whose determined and 
deeply-rooted hostility to the Church, with her strong bulwarks 
and well appointed boundaries, is now, and ever has been, so 
bitter, and so openly pronounced. We commend these facts, 
and undoubted facts they are, to the consideration of such of 
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our Clerical brethren as propose to enter into new Ecclesiasti- 
cal associations and connections. Again we say, it is the 
Faith of Christ, as well as the Ministry and the Church of 
Christ, for which we are called to contend. 

For some reason, these party men in the Church have of late 
grown bold and insolent in their denunciations of the Clergy of 
the Church. The very best of them are declared to be 
“unconverted.” Their Churches and Depositories are branded 
as “ Ritualistic Menageries,” so vile that the very “ Gates of 
Hell” might as soon, and as safely be entered. We are told, 
that a “crisis” has been reached ; that the Clergy are guilty 
of “‘Treason,” and are “fit subjects of impeachment.” Most 
certainly, if these men mean what they say, Schism is the very 
least that can be looked for ; and we confess, the sooner such 
bitter words are at an end, the better. 

In respect to Ritual, and modes of Church Worship and 
Work, these gentlemen should remember, that, within certain 
fixed and definite limits, liberty is, must be, and ought to be, 
allowed. The Church cannot be truly Catholic, without it. 
Both in Doctrine and Ritual, there will always be the two 
tendencies, the objective, and the subjective. For example, if 
Dr. A. believes in Calvinism, talks about the Communion 
Table, holds Prayer Meetings, and prefers a Ritual as bald, 
and cold, and repelling, as the doctrine of unconditional Elec- 
tion and Reprobation—let him have the privilege. If Dr. B., 
on the other hand, has learned what he regards as a more 
Scriptural and primitive Theology ; if he believes that there is, 
in the Holy Eucharist, a ‘Sacrifice of Praise and Thanksgiv- 
ing,” and so, of necessity, an Altar and a Priest ; if he has, in 
his Parish Church, what the Church herself has provided, the 
Daily Service and the Weekly Communion ; if he chooses to 
offer, upon Christ’s Altar, the sweetest Flowers, the best Music, 
the noblest Art, and to use them in Christ’s Worship—let us 
not quarrel about all this. Concede such liberty. If the Law 
of the Church is broken, in respect either to Doctrine or Rit- 
ual, vindicate the Law. If the Law is silent or uncertain, and 
on some points we believe it is, let it be made clear and 
decisive. If Medieval Ritualism, and with it and what is 
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inseparably connected with it, Mediseval Heresy, can creep into 
the Church under the uncertainties of our present Ritual Law, 
let the Church be protected against whatever is erroneous and 
doubtful. It is a lawless, reckless spirit, a spirit of self-conceit 
and self-will, which must be met and repressed, come whence 
it may,—from the one direction, or from the other. Nor does it 
surprise us, to see in England such men as Stanley, and Mau- 
rice, and the Colenso clique, striking hands with Medieval 
Romish Ritualists, in resistance to Church authority and 
Church Law. It is the old story, Pilate and Herod, the blessed 
Saviour crucified between two thieves. Not unlikely, we shall 
witness the same combinations in this country. 

A mere Ritualist is, of course, one thing ; and such frivolous 
persons, whose hearts and heads are engrossed with the outside 
of Religion, its shell, and husk, are not confined to the Church ; 
they are found everywhere among those who profess and call 
themselves Christians. They are the Beau Brummels of 
Christianity. Beau Brummel was once asked, how it was that 
his cravat always presented such an extraordinary display of 
neatness. ‘The truth is,” said he, “‘I devote my whole time 
and energies to the subject.” The Church, we suppose, will 
never cease to be annoyed with such specimens of Christian 
manhood ; but she can afford not to be greatly troubled 
about them. 

A Romish Ritual, which represents and teaches Romish 
errors and corruptions, is quite another thing. Nor is it 
strange, that, in the revolt from the cold intellectualism which 
Genevan Theology sought to fasten upon the Church, the re-ac- 
tion should carry some men to the extreme even of Medizval 
superstitions and puerilities. What the Church needs, is to distin- 
guish between that which is merely Protestant and negative on 
the one hand, and that which is truly Catholic and positive on 
the other. She needs, and if she is true to herself, she will 
have, a Ritual which shall meet all the spiritual wants, concep- 
tions, and aspirations of the most devout heart, and which is 
in full harmony with all that is sublime and transporting in 
Christian Worship. And we beg our readers to remember, 
that a full Choral Service and a beautiful and attractive Rit- 
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ual are not in themselves, of necessity, the slightest proof of 
Romish sympathies or tendencies. It is simply the question, 
whether the highest and most perfect forms of Beauty and Art, 
with all their power, are to be offered upon Christ’s Altar. 
The old Puritans, such as Samuel Mather, whose Sermons, 
(A. D. 1660) are before us, snuffed Popery in all Asthetic 
culture. They chose ugliness for its own sake. Gothic Archi- 
tecture, the Consecration of Churches, Organs and Liturgies, 
were an abomination to them. A late writer in the Christian 
Witness has some thoughts on this whole matter, which are. 
worth quoting. He says: ; 
+ 

“ Anybody who visits an English Cathedral, or some of the greater 
Parish Churches, will be apt to find there Services, in which Music 
is far more an element than with us, and in which congregational par- - 
ticipation in this part of the Service is far more general than with us. 
In the Cathedrals he will find always the full Choral Service—not 
occasionally, only, let it be noted, but always. If he goes to Dur- 
ham, whose Bishop is Dr. Charles Baring, rated everywhere as an 
uncompromising Low Churchman, he will find it there. If he goes to 
York, or to Winchester, or to Ripon, (whose Bishop is a Bickersteth; 
and whose Dean is Dean Goode, the author of the work on ‘ Orders,’) 
or to Carlisle, (whose Bishop is Dr. Waldegrave, and whose Dean if 
Dr. Close,) he will find it there also. And that it obtains under the 
administration of these good men, who have been recognized as always 
occupying the most advanced Protestant and Evangelical ground, not 
merely because it is a part of a venerable usage, not easily disturbed, 
but rather because of a hearty conviction of its excellenee, by those 
who employ it, the following, from a recent pamphlet by Dean Close, 
of Carlisle, will show:—‘ At the risk of being judged egotistical in 
this matter, I must testify, that an attendance upon Musical public 
Services for nearly nine years has created a new habit in my mind; 
a decided preference to this mode of Worship has been awakened ; 
and, unless I am greatly deceived, my conviction is, that the comfort 
thus experienced in Divine Worship has been greatly enhanced by 
the regular cadence, the measured time, the continuous monotone, in 
which our Prayers are uttered.’ 

«« Even with the Liturgy of our Church always read as it might 
be, and ought to be—not only correctly and sensibly, but with true 
devotion—preference might still be given to an unmusical mode of 
Worship ; but, considering how seldom this is the case, how frequently 
our Services are disguised and distorted by endless and unsuitable 
varieties of emphasis and enunciation, there are few persons who are 
familiar with both styles, who would not prefer the Musical ’ 

“It ought to be added, that Dean Close, while justifying the use of the 
Choral Service in Cathedrals, acknowledges the undesirableness of its 
indiscriminate introduction into Parish Churches. He merely recog- 
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nizes its adaptedness to certain places, occasions, and classes of wor- 
shippers. Sogo many who have adopted the most impressive parts 
of Choral Services, the responsive chanting, the mass of voices, and 
the simpler and more solid Music. And any one, who has worshipped 
in an English Parish Church within the past few years, will be struck 
with the wide contrast between the hearty, earnest, almost universal 
singing and responding that obtain there, and our own more languid 
or eclectic usage. The one thing is Worship; the other is a deco- 
rous, though often critical, and not always devout, listening to a per- 
formance by others. ‘That many persons should think the former more 
desirable than the latter—feeling that the spirit of the Prayer Book 
demands not only Common Prayer, but Common Praise, and that the 


evils, even of boy choirs, can hardly be as great as those of quartette, 


choirs, with their frivolous and perfunctory exhibitions by those, whom 
the most liberal charity cannot always deny to be ‘ vain and ungodly 
persons,’ is not surprising.” 

These are sensible words, and they are well suited to our 
own times, when so much superlative nonsense is so solemnly 
uttered, to alarm the simple-hearted. 

In respect to the other charges, of a personal character, 
brought against the Clergy of the Church, that they are 
“unconverted men,” &c., we ask attention to the following 
extract from an Article in this Review, Oct., 1860, Vol. XIII, 
No. III :— 


“To speak plainly, opposed as we are to party organization as 
wrong in principle, we here declare, openly and publicly, that we will 
not permit insinuations of this sort to be used for such an end. We 
mean precisely what we say. There are those who will know just 
what we do mean. If comparisons, not only of orthodoxy, but of prac- 
tical morality and personal character, are to be used as arguments 
here, we shall demand that these arguments be used fairly, that these 
comparisons be made thoroughly. If the spirit of party is determined, 
for its own party ends, to rend the Church with Schism, and to hinder 
the great work of Missions, to which the Church, as such, has pledged 
herself, i¢ shall do it on other grounds than this. It is am ungracious 
allusion, it would be a still more ungracious demonstration. The re- 
sponsibility of the one does not, and of the other shall not, rest on us. 
All that we say, and that much we are compelled to say, is, that this 
ts a method of argument which must not be used on such a subject. 
Churchmen, who are earnestly and quietly laboring and praying for 
more of the infusion of the Life of Christ in the heart of the Church, 
and for more of the diffusion of the Gospel of Christ at the hands of 
the Church, though they may bear in silence the silly slang, the cruel 
slander, of not being ‘evangelical,’ yet when their personal piety and 
their standard of Christian morality are persistently impugned, they 
shall be protected from such an assault, coming from such a source, and 
having only such an end in view. 
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In the Article on “‘ Church Work and Party Work,” in the 
last No. of the Review, we only entered on our task. We 
wish to be distinctly understood. We mean precisely this. 
There is a Party in the Church, boasting, at the corners of 
the streets, of monopolizing all the piety of the Church; 
and complaining, that the Church, the Body of Christ, has 
become so corrupt with “deadly poison,” that ‘the Lord’s 
purged remnant, with whom abides the secret of His Spirit,” 
must ‘act wisely and promptly.” We have shown, in the 
first part of this paper, what this “acting wisely and promptly” 
means. Now what we have to say at this present, is this, If 
Schism is to rend the Body of Christ, it shall not do it on the 
pretense that these revolutionists are the only truly “con- 
verted,” the only trust-worthy, and really Christian men in 
the Church. We donot mean that there are not, in what calls 
itself the “ Evangelical party,” good, sincere, and useful men. 
But loose views of the Christian Ministry, and disregard of 
Ministerial Vows, are not, in themselves, proofs of exalted 
piety ; and there are portraits, which may be drawn, of some 
who have been loudest in denunciation, which will put to 
silence such unhcharitable attacks upon the great body of the 
Clergy. A spirit of self-sacrifice, of whole-hearted devotion, 
of entire consecration to Christ and His service,—of this, we 
fear, there is a lamentable want in every portion of the Church. 

The late noted English divine, Rev. F. W. Robertson, who 
is not an authority with us in Theology, but who was born and 
educated in this so-called Evangelical school, and knew what 
it was, and who afterwards abandoned it in disgust, left the 
following description of it. It is not the worst thing he says 
of it. He draws a more darkly shaded picture, and is distinct 
in his charges and specifications. Of the party he says :— 


“It represents the female element in the national mind; and is, at 
once, devotional, slanderous, timid, gossiping, narrow, shrinking, and 
prudish.” “As to the state of the Evangelical party, I think it 
lamentable. I see sentiment instead of principle, and a miserable, 
mawkish religion, superseding a state which was once healthy.” 


We only add, in conclusion, that we abhor this method of 
argument. To a right-minded Churchman, it is repulsive to 
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the last degree, and offensive to all the instincts of his better 
nature. If entered upon at all, it will be, only because Christ’s 
blood-bought Gospel and Church call to the labor ; because 
hitherto continued silence, under slanderous assaults, has been 
abused, and construed into timidity; and because there are 
times and occasions, where forbearance ceases to be a virtue ; 
and where Nathan’s words to David, “‘ thou art the man,” are 
the only true and fitting language. We utterly disclaim, 
however, all personal feelings ; and none will rejoice more than 
we, if Christian brethren may be permitted to dwell together 
in unity; and if they shall be found codperating, heart and 
hand, in the one great work, to which the Church in our day is 
so solemnly and imperiously called. 

We here proffer our most grateful acknowledgements for the 
kind and approving words which have come to us from all 
parts of the Church, from all Orders of the Clergy, and from 
the Laity. But we do not propose to re-publish “ Church 
Work and Party Work,” just now. If the series of Articles 
is to be continued, it will; when completed, and carefully 
revised, perhaps, be useful for general distribution. 


[Notz.—In the Article on “Church Work and Party Work,” in the last No. of 
the Review, we gave areported incident in the life of the late Rev. Leonard Woods, 
D.D. Our object was not at all to impugn the moral honesty of purpose, or the 
Christian sincerity, of one who ranked so high in his own denomination; but sim- 
ply to show how Calvinistic Puritanism may become so confident of its own 
position and “mission” as to be too little regardless of means in the attainment 
of its ends. History is full of such illustrations. That incident is, however, 
denied, and we retract it frankly, rather than attempt to substantiate it by the evi- 
dence on which we received it.] 
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Art. VI.—RITUALISM. 


(1.) The Law of Ritualism, Examined in its relation to the 
Word of God, to the Primitive Church, to the Church of Eng- 
land, and to the Protestant Episcopal Church. in the United 
States. By the Rt. Rev.Jonn Henry Horpxrys, D.D., LL.D., 
Bishop of Vermont. New York: Hurd & Houghton. 1866. 


(2.) Article in the Church Review, October, 1866. 


THE question of Ritualism has now become of great import- 
ance and interest. They who have given it but a transient 
thought, deeming it a novel extravagance, which the educated 
sober mind of Churchmen would reject, and which would soon 
die away, may no longer rest in this expectation. 

The eminent Bishop of Vermont, crowned by long years of 
service in the cause of the Gospel, justifies the practices of 
the Ritualists thus far known among us, and his principles of 
judgment will sustain many beyond them. Another writer, a 
Prelate, as we believe, second to none for learning, power of 
argument, and precision of language, whose fealty to what the 
Church has prescribed is unsurpassed, has given a similar 
approval, although upon very different grounds.* Many Cler- 
gymen are ready, strengthened by such authority, to adopt 
these practices. Their growth and diffusion may naturally be 
expected. 

It may seem presumptuous in one, a lowly member of that 
body of the Catholic Church of which they are sacred Priests, 
to oppose their opinions, and deny their conclusions. But an 
earnest consideration of the subject has convinced us, that 
these conclusions are indefensible, and these practices full of 
peril. We submit some views, which may aid the enquiry, 
where is the truth, and what is the guide to it.t 

What are the questions to be solved? As raised by Bishop 
Hopkins, they are the following ; and the solution of these 
will meet all others upon the subject :— 








* October Number, 1866, of the Church Review. 
+The writer has unavoidably repeated part of his former Article upon this sub- 
ject, in the Church Review for July, 1866. 
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Is the placing of Lights upon the Altar, during the celebra- 
tion of the Holy Communion, or at any time, when not neces- 
sary for lighting, allowable in our Church ? 


Is Incense, or the use of Chrism, or the mixture of Water 


with the Wine for the Communion, permissible ? 

Is there any rule, governing the dress of the Bishops, or other 
Ministers, during their public administrations; if so, what is 
that rule, and what vestments may be used ? 

It will not be possible to obtain precision upon this subject, 
without considering these classes separately. We will examine 
the cases of the mixture of Water with the Wine, of Altar 
Lights, of Incense, and the Chrism, in the first place, and dis- 
tinctly. The question of vestments will be afterwards inves- 
tigated. 

There have been, we believe, but three theories suggested, as 
to the Law which can be applied to these questions, with us. 

First.—That we have no Law whatever, except what our 
Church has itself prescribed. If the Book of Common Prayer, 
Canons, and Formularies, do not furnish a rule, we have none. 
If these are, in various cases, deficient or uncertain, the remedy 
is with ourselves; to build up a system adequate, in express 
provisions, or fixed maxims, to meet all exigencies. And, in 
framing such a system, as far as relates to Ritualism, the model 
of the Primitive Church should be observed. 

Second.—That in the absence of express legislation of our 
own, the Law of the Colonial Church, which was the Law of 
the English Church, not inapplicable to our situation, and not 
modified by Colonial legislation, is to govern us. 

Third—That when our own legislation affords no guide, 
the Laws and settled usages of the Universal Church are to be 
consulted. When it is suggested that such a standard must 
be extremely vague, that the rule of Vicentius cannot be 


applied to these matters, the proposition is restricted to the , 


Primitive Church, and that is held to mean the Church of the 
First Three Centuries. 

_ The writer in the Review, to whom we have referred, defends 
the first proposition; the Bishop of . Vermont advocates 
the second. Their propositions may be briefly stated, in 
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their absolute form, thus. On the one side, that the English 
Law is to prevail, where we have not abolished it; on the 
other, that it is not to prevail, unless we have adopted it. 

Upon these opposite theories, these eminent Prelates have 
concurred in considering Lights on the Altar, and Incense, as 
allowable. The Bishop of Vermont holds, that the mixture 
of Water with the Wine in the Sacrament, and the use of 
Chrism, are lawful. We cannot perceive a distinction which 
would not sanction these also, upon the other theory. Our 
attempt will be to show, that all the things thus approved are 
unlawful upon either theory. This will dispense with any 
enquiry into the large field of discussion opened by the ques- 
tion of the prevalence of English Law. It is sufficient to say, 
that the present writer’s opinion is unchanged. We are not, 
we cannot be, wholly severed from our relation with, and our 
heritage of, the discipline of the English Church. 

Nor is it necessary for us to treat of the question of the 
influence of the Jewish Ritual upon these points, so largely 
dwelt upon by Bishop Hopkins. The authority of the Bishop 
of Ely,—sanctioned by Bishop Williams,—may induce a doubt 
of his conclusions. We add another, of no little weight. 
St. Jerome (‘too great a liker and allower of external things”) 
says :— 


“ Neither let any man object, and allege against me, the rich temple 
that was in Jewry, the table, candlesticks, incense, ships, platters, 
-cups, and other things of gold. There were these things allowed of 
the Lord, when the Priests offered sacrifices, and the blood of beasts 
was accounted the redemption of sins. Howbeit, all these things 
went before in figure.”’* 


But the Bishop, as we understand him, admits, that in mat- 
ters of this nature, where National Churches have an undoubted 
liberty, if there is an English rule, not varied by our Church’s 
enactment, it is to govern. Conformity to Jewish Ritual may 
confirm a rule, may elucidate a doubt, but cannot, on the 
Bishop’s principle, contravene, or even by itself, establish a rule. 





*St. Jerome, cited in the Homily against peril of Idolatry. Part 3., Ed. 1844. 
p. 228. 
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We think, distinctness and brevity will be best attained, 
by stating what was the Ritual System of the English Church 
prior to the adoption of the First Book of Edward VI. (1549) 
in relation to Lights upon the Altar, Incense, the mixture of 
Water with Wine in the celebration, and the Chrism. 

I. As to Lights. We are treating of the question of 
such Lights being used during the celebration of the Com- 
munion, in the day or in the night ; used as an adjunct to the 
Service, not for necessity or convenience of lighiing. 

The Use of Sarum, more than any other, regulated the forms 
and ceremonies of the English Church, before the period men- 
tioned.* After certain previous ceremonies, it directed :— 


“ These things being done, the candle-bearers place the Candlesticks, 
with tapers, on the step (Gradum) of the Altar. The Priest then 
goes up to the Altar and repeats, in a low tone,” &c., &c.t 


The Romish Ritual directed, that the vexillum crucis, (the 
Crucifix,) be placed in the middle of the Altar, and a candle be 
lighted on each side, at time of the sacrifice of the Mass. 

The Constitution of Reynolds (1332) ordered,— 


“That the Holy Eucharist be kept in a clean pyx of silver, or ivory, 
or otherwise as befits the Sacrament. Let two candles, or one at 
least, be lighted at the time of High Mass.|| 


The Directorium Anglicanum directs,— 


“That the candles are to be lighted immediately before the Com- 
munion Service by the Clerk These Eucharistic lights 
should never be used as mere candles for lighting the sanctuary. . . . 
The two Lights are symbols, and in honorem sacramenti, and must be 
caeca lumina, save when celebration is intended.’’§ 


And the Injunctions of Edward VI., set forth in the first 
year of his reign, retained and allowed two Lights upon the 


high Altar, before the Sacrament.] The argument is unan- 
swerable, that these Injunctions referred to Lights on either 





* “This Use presents the Eucharistic Office which was used by the Medieval 
English Church, until the Second of Edward VI.” Proctor’s Book of Common 


Prayer, p. 314. + Ibid. p. 316. 
$¢ See the authorities in Liddell v. Westerton, Eccl, Judgments. p. 146. Church 
Review for July, 1866. Ibid. § Ibid. p. 34. 


{J Proctor’s Book of Common Prayer, p. 102, Strype’s Memorials of Cranmer, 
Vol, I1., App. p. 34. 
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side of the Pyx, holding the Host, the Sacrifice.* But we 
shall treat the question as if the Lights were not so connected, 
but placed on the Altar, and lit at the celebration, as con- 
tended for in Hierurgia, p. 187. 

II. As to Incense. The use of it in Divine Service, as a 
part of such Service, particularly of the Communion Office, is, 
as we assume, intended. The Ordinarium Misse, part of the 
Use of Sarum, directed,— 

“ After certain ceremonies, (among them the placing of the Lights,) 
as follows :—The Deacon then puts the Incense into the Censer, and 
says to the Priest—Bless it. The Priest says, &c. Then the Dea- 
con, delivering the Censer to him, devoutly kisses his hand; the Priest 
himself incenses the middle of the Altar, and both its corners. Then 
the Priest is incensed by the Deacon. - + - The oblations being placed 
on the Altar, the Priest receives the censer from the Deacon, and 
incenses the Sacrifice.t” 

There was used a triquestral Censer, in which the Clerk 
put the Incense at the reading of the First Lesson, and the 
Navical or Boat out of which it was poured. 

III. As to the mixture of Water with the Wine. The 
Use of Sarum directed,— 

“ After the Introit, one of the Candle-bearers brings the Bread, the 
Wine, and the Water, for the ministration of the Eucharist, and then 


the basin, with water and a towel. He, the Priest, places the Bread 
upon the Corporal before the chalice, containing the Wine and Water.” || 


There was on the Altar a vessel, for the purpose of holding 
the Water to mix with the Wine. It was a metal ball, with 
screws and pipes, called a Trincinale.{ The Romish Church, 
while commanding the mixture, did not hold that it was of the 
essence of the Sacrament. By one of the Canons of the 
Anglo-Saxon Church, in,the time of Edgar, the priest was to 
have all things pertaining to the Eucharist, that is, a pure 
Oblation, pure Wine, and pure Water.** 





* We have carefully examined the argument against this view in Hierurgia, p. 
187. Many authorities which the writer cites are against him. The complaint of 
the Devonshire Rebels, in 1549, and Cranmer’s answer, are opposed. And we must 
remember, that at the date of these first Injunctions, (1547) Cranmer’s views as to 
the Corporal Presence were wholly Romish. 

+ Proctor’s Book of Common Prayer, 316, 317, 318.—The forms in the Directo- 
rium Anglicanum, are almost the same. Some other ceremonies are added. 

Perry’s Lawful Ornaments, p. 352. Proctor, p. 317, 318. 
§ Perry, p. 352. Origines Liturgicz, cap. § 9. 
** Johnson’s English Canons, Vol. L, p. 420. Edgar, § 39. 
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IV. The Chrism. This was properly the mixture of oil 
and Balsam. In the Baptismal Office by the Use of Sarum, 
part of the ceremony was the anointing with oil ; then Baptism 
in the use of the water ; then anointing with Chrism ; then 
the putting on the Chrisom, or White garment, and placing a 
lighted candle in the child’s hand. So there was to be put 
into the font, wax, oil, and Chrism.* 

By a Canon of Elfric (A. D. 957), the Priest was enjoined to 
have oil hallowed distinctly for children, and for sick men, 
and solemnly anoint the sick in their bed. There was a simi- 
lar Canon of Edgar.t There was a practice to put some of 
the Chrism in the Baptismal Font, and an order that no oil be 
put into it except at the time of Baptism.t The mode of 
consecrating the Chrism, and the duty of Priests in procuring 
and using it, was declared in one of Peckham’s Constitutions, 
A. D. 1279, and in Lynwood’s Notes.§ 

These were the rules and practices in the use of Chrism and 
of Oil (they being distinct,) in Baptism and sickness. The 
hallowed Oil was also employed in Confirmation, and giving of 
Orders. 

Such were the ceremonies, the rites, and the articles or 
instruments used in the Services of the Church, as to these 
- leading points of Ritualistic practice. Two general observa- 
tions may here be made. The sense of the term Ornaments 
had been fixed before the age of Edward. Instances occur 
quite frequently in Johnson’s Collection of the Constitutions 
of the English Church.|| The authorities cited in Liddell’s 
case establish it.4{ They were the articles used in the Services. 

The phrase, Ceremonies, comprised the external form, order, 
and the actions of ministers or people, in the ministrations.** 
Thus kneeling, when prescribed, is a ceremony merely. Bow- 
ing at the name of Jesus, is expressly called such. The 
Incensing is a ceremony joined with the use of an orna- 
ment or implement, the Censer, The terms, Doctrine, Wor- 
ship, Rites, Ceremonies, Forms, Order, Service, Office, and 





* Hook’s Dictionary in verbo. Proctor. Baptismal Office passim. 
Johnson’s Laws, vol. I, p. 400 and 425. }¢ Ibid. vol. Il, p. 263. § Ibid. 
See examples, Church Review, July, 1866. 
Ecclesiastical Judgments, p. 197, &c. **Hook’s Dictionary in Verbo. 
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Ornaments, exhaust every matter to which Ecclesiastical Laws 
or Formularies can be addressed. 

In this situation of the Ritual of the Church, Edward VI. 
came to the throne, and the first proceeding we shall notice, is 
the oft-cited Injunction of April, 1547, forbidding torches, 
tapers, or images of wax, to be set before any image or picture : 


“ But only two Lights upon the high Altar before the Sacrament, 
which, for the signification that Christ is the true Light of the world, 
they shall suffer to remain still.” 


As before noticed, we shall, for the argument, concede that 
the lights sanctioned were not those on each side of the Pyx. 
Then came the memorable Statute of Edward VI.* Its title is 


“ An act for the Uniformity of Service, and Administration of the 
Sacrament throughout the Realm.”’ 


It recites the use, in the Realm, of divers forms of Common 
Prayer, the Uses of Sarum, of Lincoln, &c., and divers other 
forms and fashions, concerning Matins, Even Song, and the 
Holy Communion, commonly called the Mass, with divers and 
sundries rites and ceremonies concerning the same. Then it 
speaks of the great quietness which will ensue upon one uni- 
form Rite and Order in such Common Prayer and Rites, and 
external Ceremonies, to be used throughout England, &c. 


«“ And from and after Pentecost, all ministers shall be bounden to 
say and use the Matins, Even Song, celebration of the Lord’s Supper, 
commonly called the Mass, and Administration of each of the Sacra- 
ments, and all theircommon and open prayer, in such order and form 
as is mentioned in the said Book ; and none other or otherwise.” 


The insertion of penalties are imposed upon those 

“ Who shall wilfully use any other rite, ceremony, order, form or 
manner of Mass, openly or privily ; or Matins, Even Song, Adminis- 
tration of the Sacraments, or other open prayer, than is set forth in 
the said Book.” 

And in the Preface, it is said 


“That the Curates shall need none other Books for their public 
Services but this Book and the Bible.” 





* Statutes at Large, vol. II., p. 405. II. and III. Edward. Jan. 21 or 24, 1549. 
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In the third and fourth year of the same King, (1550), 
another most important Statute was passed.* It recited the 
establishment of the Book of Common Prayer, by act of Par- 
liament, and enacted that 


“All Books called Antiphones, Missals, Grails, Processionals, 
Manuals, Legends, Pyes, Primers, in Latin or English, Ordinals, or 
other Books used for the service of the Church, (other than such as 
may be set forth by the King’s Majesty,) shall be, by the present Act, 
clearly and utterly abolished, and forbidden to be used or kept in 
the realm.” 


A few notices of co-temporaneous exposition may be useful. 
In the year of the adoption of the First Book (1549), Edward’s 
second set of Injunctions were issued. Among other things, 
they forbade the ringing of sacrying bells, the showing the 
Sacrament openly before the distribution of the Communion, 
or setting any Light upon the Lord’s Board at any time. 
Another concluding clause was : 


“ And finally, to use no other ceremonies than are appointed in the 
King’s Book of Common Prayer ; or kneeling, otherwise than is in 
said Book.”’t 


We wholly deny the legal force of these or of the former 
Injunctions. Both were without binding operation after the 
repeal, in Ist Edward, of the Statutes of Henry VIII., which 
and which alone are relied upon as giving them force ; but we 
quote these last, as proof of what Edward VL., his privy Coun- 
cil, and Cranmer, one of its members, and the chief framer of 
the First Book, thought was the Law ; the understanding of 
men who had enacted it. 

On the 25th December, 1549, the King and Privy Council 
issued instructions to the Archbishop, reciting that the Book 
of Common Prayer, Administration of the Sacrament, and 
other rites and ceremonies of the Church, after the Use of the 
Church of England, had been established by Act of Parlia- 
ment ; and commanding him to charge the Deans, Parsons, 
Vicars, Curates, and Church Wardens of every Parish, to 
deliver up all Antiphones, Missals, Grails, Manuals, &c., after 


‘*Statutes at Large, Vol. II, p. 234. 
+Proctor’s Book of Common Prayer, p. 26, Note. 
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the Use of Sarum, Lincoln, or York, or any other private Use, 
and all other books of Service, the keeping whereof would be 
a let to the usage of the said Book of Common Prayer.* 

And Bishop Ridley, in his visitation of 1550, orders 


“That the Ministers do use only the ceremonies and gestures 
appointed by the Book of Common Prayer, and none other ; so that 
there do not appear in them any counterfeiting of the Popish Mass.”’t 


What did this Statute of 1549, the great charter of the 
Reformation, retain, omit, or prescribe anew ? It explicitly 
sanctioned (by directing the use of) a Paten, a Chalice, a 
Cup or Cups, a Corporas or Corporal,t a Font, a Poor Man’s 
Box, a Bell, and a Pulpit.|| It sanctioned, by a clear implica- 
tion, a Credence or Seirtable; and it has been expressly decided 
that Organs were allowed by it, as known adjuncts to singing. 
Other decisions have held them legal.§ It prescribed as new, 
the large English Bible, the Book of Common Prayer, and 
perhaps the Bishop’s Chair. It directed by a Rubric the mix- 
ture of Water with the Wine. It forbad, by a Rubric, the 
elevation or showing the Sacrament to the People. And every 
direction is made in the most full and minute manner for the 
ministration. Every article or implement specified is necessary 
or convenient for such Office, and not another is necessary or 
important. 

In Baptism, the signing of the Cross, the Exorcism, the 
Chrisom, or White garment, and the anointing upon the 
head, were retained. The lighted Candle was omitted. It 
omitted everything in the former Uses as to Lights upon the 
Altar, as to Incense, and as to any vessel or article before used 
in connection with them. It omitted Crucifixes and Crosses 
on or above the Altar, which had been before placed there. 

Here, as we think, is a fitting place for the statement and 





*Cardwell’s Doc. Annals, Vol. V,, p. 86. 

+Apud Perry’s Lawful Ornaments, p. 65. 

tAfter a careful examination, with the aid of a Clerical friend to whom I owe 
many obligations, it seems clear, that the terms Corporas and Corporal indicated 
the same thing, viz: the cloths or napkins used in the ministration. They indi- 
cated then the white linen cloth covering the Table and the fine linen cloth to 
cover the elements remaining, as directed in our own Prayer Book. 

See the Ash Wednesday Service as to a Bell and Pulpit. 

§Liddell’s case ut supra. Hutchins vs. Denistoe, 1 Hag. Consis. Rep. 170. 
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application of principles and distinctions of the utmost import- 
ance, and influencing every view which can be taken of these 
questions. There are two rules of recognized validity and use 
in our Civil Codes, which may properly be invoked. 

One rule is founded on the maxim Lzxpressio unius est 
exclusio alterius, which is applied in the construction of 
Statutes as well as contracts.* This maxim has, of course, 
exceptions and limitations. It may be apparent, from the 
context or otherwise, that something of a cognate character 
was not meant to be excluded. The subject may be of so 
entirely different a nature, as that the rule will not be at all 
apposite. The ultimate question is,—what, may we infer, was 
the intention of the Legislating Body ? 

The other rule, to which we allude, is this, That when a 
Statute is revised, and portions of it are omitted in the revising 
Act, those portions are considered as annulled. Weare not to 
euppose that the omitted provisions were left out by mistake. 
We are bound to presume that all the provisions were in view 
and considered. The omission is then aclear proof of an inten- 
tion to repeal. A repeal by implication is not, merely when 
express provisions are inconsistent, but also when it may be 
inferred that the Legislature meant to repeal. A revision of 
previous enactments, and an omission of some of them, is of 
that character. 

There are exceptions to this rule also. But clearly, when 
the Legislature enacts upon the subject-matter of previous 
Laws, manifestly with them in view, the presumption of repeal 
from omission is inevitable. Yet that may be, in particular 
instances, repelled by plain indications of a different intent. 

One of Bishop Hopkins’ positions affords so striking an 
illustration of this view, that we cannot forbear noticing it 
here. He contends that omission is not prohibition, and 
illustrates his proposition by the omission from our Book of 





*Broome’s Legal Maxims, 626-637. The following is an illustration: A statute 
of the State of New York provides that a sealed instrument shall be presumed to 
be paid after the expiration of twenty years; but such presumption may be 
repelled by proof of payment of part, or a written acknowledgment of debt. 
There are no negative words in the Act. Every other description of evidence, the 
most positive oral acknowledgment, is excluded, 
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the Athanasian Creed ; adding, that ministers, though thus 
precluded from using it, may preach its doctrines. 

Perhaps the analogy would have been closer, had the Bishop 
urged, that so the use of Incense might be taught as proper 
and beneficial, but was not allowed in practice. It is, however, 
much more important to observe, that the ground on which the 
reading of the Athanasian Creed is precluded, is not simply 
because it is omitted, (although really this is conceded by the 
Bishop,) but it is, because our Convention, with the English 
Books containing it in view, purposely enacted that the two 
other Creeds should be used, and purposely left this Creed out. 
There was direct legislation ad idem. 

And it strengthens the view now presented, if we adopt and 
apply the principle ably contended for by the Reverend Mr. 
Freeman,* that the Prayer Book was no new compilation, but 
a Revision of former Services, and that the declaration of 
Cranmer quoted by Taylor, was not an overstatement in claim- 
ing, that “ there was nothing in it which had not the sanction 
of fifteen hundred years in the Church.” Its great claim to 
reverence and obedience lies in its retention of what was so 
sanctioned and hallowed, and its excision of what had been 
introduced, as corrupt, superstitious, or false. Mr. Freeman’s 
strong language is, 

“ While parting with much that was nobly elaborated, the work of 
the sixteenth century abounded in solid compensation for what of 
outward magnificence it laid aside, and it would have been less truly 
great, had it been less fearlessly executed.” 

Now these remarks are just as applicable to the Rites, Cere- 
monies, and Implements used in the Services, as to the 
Doctrines taught in the Formularies. 

It is then sound reasoning to say, that, presumptively, legisla- 
tion upon a subject, with the certainty that previous legislation 
was in view, comprises all that the Legislature meant to retain 
or enact, and excludes all that it passes over. With what 
striking force does this axiom of interpretation apply to the 
provisions of the First Book. We will concede for the argu- 
ment, that every Ceremony or Ornament omitted had previous 





* Principles of Divine Service, 1855. 
VOL, XIX. 
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parliamentary authority. Deliberately revising the Worship, 
Rites, and Ceremonies of the English Church ; deliberately 
abolishing all former Uses and Service Books, which prescribed 
and regulated them ; proclaiming one body of Enactments to 
be the exclusive Law and-rule for the future ; expressly pro- 
hibiting every other Form, Rite or Ceremony, under a penalty ; 
cautiously directing the Forms, Actions, Ceremonies, and all 
necessary Articles or Implements for the performance of the 

‘ministrations ; we are presented with a case of Legislation 
absolute and comprehensive upon these matters, and where 
omission is as clearly equivalent to prohibition as the strong- 
est language could declare. 

Then, in the history of the Prayer Book, we have the estab- 
lishment of the Second Book of Edward VI., by the Statute 

.5 and 6 Ed. VI., Cap. 1, (1552.) It was an Act of Uni- 
formity. It recognized the former Act as consistent with 
God’s Word, and as teaching Godly doctrine. It contained a 
prohibition of using any other Form or Rites, nearly in the 
language of the First Book ; and it was provided, 

“That the former Act was to stand in full force and strength, to 

-all intents and constructions, and to be applied, practised, and put in 


use, to and for the establishment of the Book of Common Prayer, 
now explained, and hereto annexed.” 


It is not necessary for our present purpose to inquire, whether 
-or how far this Book left the provisions of the former 
unaffected, where they were not in terms varied, or not incon- 
sistent. In regard to Vestments, there was an express annul- 
ment of the directions of the First Book ; but, as respects 
many Ornaments of the Church, such as some used in the 
‘Communion Office, there is room for arguing that they 
remained lawful. Queen Mary repealed these and other Acts 
springing from the Reformation, and one document issued by 
Bonner, Bishop of London, may be usefully noticed. In his 
Visitation Articles of October, 1554, he directs the enquiry, 
whether the Ordinal, Legends, Missals, &c., an incenser, a 
ship or vessel for frankincense, a chrismatory for holy oil and 
chrism, were kept and maintained.* 





* Perry, Lawful Church Ornaments, p 118. 
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After the repeal of Mary’s Statutes by the Act of 1st Eliza- 
beth, Articles of Belief were set forth, (early in 1559) and the 
Book of Common Prayer and Administration of the Sacra- 
ments declared agreeable to Scripture, Catholic and Apostolic. 
Exorcism, Oil, hallowing the water in Baptism, were declared 
abolished, as well as setting up of Candles, praying upon 
Beads, &c.* Then the Act of 1st Elizabeth, Cap. 2, (1559)+ 
reinstated the Second Book of Edward, declaring that such 
Book, with the additions and alterations therein added and 
appointed by this Statute, shall stand and be found in full 
force and effect according to the tenor of this Statute. Then 
the alterations are noticed. Then is the direction to use such 
common and open Prayer, in such order and form as mentioned 
in the said Book, and none other or otherwise. Then the pro- 
hibition against “using any other rite, ceremony, order or 
form,” in the language of the First Book, with a penalty for 
neglecting to use the one, or disobedience in using the other. 
The oft-cited provision is as follows : 


“ Excepting that such ornaments of the Church and of the Minis- 
ters thereof shall be retained and be in use, as was in this Church of 
England, by authority of Parliament, in the second year of the reign 
of King Edward VI., until other orders shall be therein taken, by 
the authority of the Queen's Majesty, with the advice of her Commis- 
sioners authorized under the Great Seal of England, for causes 
Ecclesiastical, or of the Metropolitan of this Realm. The Queen’s 
Majesty may, by the like advice of the said Commissioners, or Metro- 
politan, ordain and publish such further rites and ceremonies, as may 
be for the advancement of God’s Glory.” 

« And be it further enacted, that all laws, statutes and ordinances 
wherein or whereby any other Service, Administration of Sacraments, 
or Common Prayer is limited, established, or set forth, to be used 
within this Realm, or any other of the Queen’s dominions or countries, 
shall from henceforth be utterly void and of none effect.” 


And in the Preface it is repeated, that the Curates will need 
no other Books for their public Service, but this Book and the 
Bible. 

After this Book was adopted, and in 1569, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury issued Visitation Articles. One question was, 





* Perry, Lawful Church Ornaments, page 156, 
¢ Statutes at Large, 2, p. 517. 
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‘whether they do use all rites and orders prescribed in the 
Book of Common Prayer,” and none other.”* In 1571, the 
Archbishop of York, Grindall, issued Injunctions.— Among 
them, (Item 4,) is the following : 


“ Ye shall not use at the Ministration of the Communion, any ges- 
tures, rites, or ceremonies, not appointed by the Book of Common 
Prayer, as crossing, &c., nor any showing or lifting up of the Sacra- 
mental Bread and Wine to the people, to be by them adored, nor any 
such like ; nor shall any oil, or chrism, tapers, spattle, or other Popish 
ceremony be used in the ministration of the Sacrament of Baptism.” 


By the Seventh Article to the Laity, the Church Wardens 
and Minister were to see that 


“Mass Books, Grails, &c., be rent and abolished; and all vest- 
ments, albes, tunicks, stoles, hand-bells, sacrying bells, censers, 
chrismatories, crosses, candlesticks, holy water, stocks, and all other 
relics and monuments of superstition be utterly taken away and 
destroyed.” 


In 1576, Visitation Articles alike in the above particulars, 
were also issued by Archbishop Grindall.f 
Again, in 1562, Harding had written concerning Ceremonies : 


“Tf you shew us not the use of chrism in your Churches; if the 
sign of the Cross be not borne before you in processions, and other- 
wise used; if holy water be abolished; if Lights at the Gospel and 
Communion be not had; if peculiar vestments for Deacons, Priests 
and Bishops be taken away; and many such other like; judge ye, 
whether ye have duly kept the old ceremonies of the Church.” 


Jewell answers : 


“Verily, Mr. Harding, we hate not any of these things; for we 
know they are the creatures of God. But you have so misused them, 
or rather, so defiled and bewrayed them with your superstitions, and 
with the same have so mocked and deceived God’s people, that we 
can no longer continue them without great conscience.’’|| 


These striking documents show clearly what was the received 
construction of the law of Edward’s First Book, made the rule 
by the Statute of Elizabeth, as to ornaments. It was mani- 
festly exclusive of everything not directed or enumerated. 





* Perry, p. 231. + Ibid. p. 254-257. ¢ Ibid. p. 234. 
a Hooker’s Ecc. Polity, Book 4, cap. 4, Note 41. Keble’s Ed. Vol. L, 
p. 432. 
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See also the Visitation Articles of Bishop Andrews, 1625, and 
of Arch-Deacon, afterward Bishop Cosine, of 1627.* 

We now pass to the reign of Charles II., and the Prayer 
Book then adopted. 

In that year, 1661, Convocation had been empowered to 
review the Book of Common Prayer, of the form of making and 
consecrating Bishops, and with instructions to make such 
additions and alterations as they should deem meet. This 
new Book received full Synodal approval. 

Upon this revision being completed, the Act of Parlia- 
ment (13 Car. II., Cap. 4, May 10, 1662,) was passed. It is 
entitled, 


“ An Act for the uniformity of Public Prayers, and Administration 
of Sacraments, and other rites and ceremonies, and for establishing 
the form of making, ordaining and consecrating Bishops, Priests and 
Deacons in the Church of England.” 


It is sufficient here to say, that the Injunction to use this 
Book and the Rites and Ceremonies therein, and the prohibi- 
tion to use any other, are as absolute as in the preceding Books. 
The Rubric, now in force in the Church of England, preceded 
Morning Prayer, and is as follows : 


« And here it is to be noted, that such ornaments of the Church and 
the Ministers thereof, at all times of their ministration, shall be retain- 
ed and be in use as were in this Church of England by the authority 
of Parliament, in the second year of the reign of King Edward V1.” 


We may here pause in tracing English Legislation. During 
the memorable interval between the dawn of the Reformation 
and the reign of Charles II., England had planted her colonies 
in America, In the earliest Charter granted, that to Sir Hum- 
phrey Gilbert, in July, 1578, he was authorized to make Laws 
and Constitutions, to be as near as conveniently might be, to 
the Laws and policy of England— 


“ And provided, that they be not against the true Christian Faith 
professed in the Church of England.” 





* Perry, p. 348-350. 
+ English Sacred Synods, p. 709-710. Trevors’ Two Convocations, p 93. 
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By the regulation of James I. (1606) “ the Word and Ser- 
vice of God should be preached and used according to the Rites 
and Doctrines of the Church of England.” 

We need not pursue this subject further. Whatever was 
the result, upon principles of toleration, or the relaxation of 
Acts of Conformity in Charters or otherwise, it is clear, that as 
to Churchmen, the Ecclesiastical Laws of England as well as its 
Doctrines, governed and prevailed at the date of the Revolu- 
tion, and in all points not superseded by the operation of our 
Independence, prevailed in the year 1789. 

The Book of Common Prayer of our Protestant Episcopal 
Church was framed in 1789. It will not be denied by any 
advocate of the Independent theory, that its framers had before 
them the English and Scotch Prayer Books, and were 
acquainted with the history of the Reformation, in all its bear- 
ing upon Doctrines, Rites, Ceremonies and Orders. To make 
these Books the basis of their labors ; to alter or add to them, 
was the guiding principle ; and the additions were, strictly 
only Forms rendered necessary by the change in Civil relations. 
Thus they revised the various Service Books before them. 
They adopted the Second Book of Edward VI. perhaps more 
than any other ; but, in the Communion Office, made essential 
changes, but still upon the principle of adoption, taking the 
Scottish Offices and the First Book for the model. 

And what did our Convention retain? The Paten, the 
Chalice, (vessel,) the Cup, the fair white linen cloth to cover 
the Table, the fair linen cloth to cover what remained of the 
Elements at the close, and the Alms-bason. In the Baptismal 
Office the Font was retained, which is then to be filled with 
pure water. Immersion or pouring of water on the infant was 
sanctioned. The Cross upon the forehead was allowed. A 
Bishop’s Chair near the Holy Table is approved. There was 
omitted of what was in the English Books, or one of them, the 
Chrism, the Oil, the Chrismatory, the Ampulla, the Chrisom, 
or white garment. Following the First Book of Edward, and 
all the subsequent Books, it omitted Lights upon the Altar, 
Crosses and Censers. It omitted the Rubric of the First 
Book as to mixing Water with the Wine, and always speaks 
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of Wine only.* It omitted the Rubric of the English Book of 
Charles II., which adopted the Enactment of the Second year 
of Edward. 

And here the able advocate of the exclusive system, as we 
may term it, urges, that supposing the English Law at all to 
prevail, we have an Enactment by which that Rubric is super- 
seded. “If the omission of this famous Rubric means anything, 
it means that for us it is annulled.” Here again, the maxim 
of the great Pascal, that truth consists in distinction, will 
guide us. It is not because we did not adopt the Rubric, that 
it is utterly, in all cases, inoperative. It is, that with such 
Rubric, and what it referred to as furnishing the rule, before 
them ; with the Second Book of Edward, arid that of Elizabeth, 
and that of Charles II., in view, and with knowledge of the 
usages in the days before the Reformation,—our Convention 
culled from these sources what it deemed best; provided par- 
ticularly for everything meet and requisite for the ministrations 
enjoined ; covered the essential point of the furnishing the 
Communion Table, with fulness and precision ; directly pre- 
scribed, or, by ordering the use of, permitted, every article 
which is essential to the Office; and by a deduction, which we 
presume to call a demonstration, drove away from that Table 
everything else. 

Let us also forever bear in mind that with us, as with the Eng- 
lish Reformers, the Ceremony and the Ornament were allied with 
the Doctrine and the Dogma believed in and taught. When 
Incense was omitted, (in effect prohibited) it was, because it 
had been used before the imagined, corporal, present body of the 
Lord,—the Sacrifice lifted up. To that the censer flame arose. 
If the Lights on the Altar were rejected, it was because they 
stood in like manner on either side of the Host. No language 
can be more just or apposite upon this point, than that of 
Crocius : 


“The nature of ceremonies is to be taken from the doctrine which 
goes along with them; if the doctrine be good, the rites are so, at 


* The Rubric as to the mixture is omitted in the Book of Elizabeth and every 
subsequent Book. Mr. Palmer considers the practice to be superseded by author- 
ity. (Origines Liturgice, 2, p. 76.) 
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least are tolerable; if it be false, they are not to be borne; if it be 
impure, then the ceremonies are tainted with the poison of it.”’* 


And the striking reply of Jewell to Harding, before quoted, 
proves the omission of such Ceremonies and articles as Lights 
and Incense, and states the reason to be the corruptions which 
had attended them. 

This review and line of reasoning lead, we think, irresistibly, 
to the conclusion, that whichever theory is adopted, our Church 
has actually legislated upon the subject of Ornaments, so far 
as relates to the Articles on the Communion Table at the cele- 
bration, or to those used in Baptism. Her own system has 
been matured and declared ; and what she has not prescribed, 
or may be justly inferred from her prescriptions, is forbidden. 

But we cannot look at an Office or a Rubric in our Prayer 
Book, without finding traces of it in the English Books. We 
track our Church forever in their snows. And our imme- 
diate descent from the Church of England, ccnnects us with 
the succession of the Church of eighteen hundred years ; and 
this, because we have trod with fidelity in the footsteps of the 
English Fathers. All which that Church retained, and all 
that we, in noble submission to her, have retained, was ancient 
and pure ; and what she and we have excluded, was recent 
and wrong. Through the Church of England, our own is 
allied with the past ; and it is neither filial nor safe to break 
this link of the golden chain between us and the Church of 
Jerusalem, ‘ Along the line of our sacred Worship, we trace 
our spiritual ancestry back to the same mother of us all, the 
good old Church of England.” 

We have before enumerated what is expressly sanctioned by 
our Book and Offices. There are a few others, strictly Orna- 
ments, sanctioned by just deduction. 

It has been said, that the proposition stated by the present 
writer in the July Number of the Church Review, as the 
results of the English Law, would prohibit flowers in the 
Church, and the use of organs.{ But it was not noticed, that 


* Cited by Stillingfleet: 
+ Bishop Southgate. Sermon at Frederickton, N. B. 
¢ Church Journal, N, Y. 
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the writer expressly confined himself to the point, that flowers 
on the Table, at the time of the ministration, were unlawful, 
and thought they should bloom elsewhere in the Church. It 
was not noticed, that the decision in Liddell’s case, positively 
declaring a Cross on the Table illegal, and a Cross elsewhere 
in the Church lawful, was upon a principle as plainly appli- 
cable to flowers, as to Crosses. It was not noticed, that the 
Bishop of London had condemned the placing of flowers on 
the Table. It was not noticed, that thus the English Tribu- 
nals state the Law, and assert their own consistency. Now, 
they may be still inconsistent, or still erroneous. But their 
Law, as the rule of the English Church, remains untouched, 
and at least their decisions and reasoning deserved notice. It 
may be added, that flowers elsewhere than on the Table at the 
Service, are no more connected with the Law we are discuss- 
ing, than the carpets of the Chancel, or the cushions at the 
railing, or the painting of windows. 

So as to Organs, the Court, in Liddell’s case, expressly hold 
them to be lawful, as known adjuncts to singing, which is 
enjoined, and not at variance with anything else directed. 

Upon a similar principle, that Court approved of Credence 
Tables. It was an accessory to the Communion Table, ren- 
dered proper by the Rubric. As our own Prayer Book con- 
tains the same Rubric as the English, we will advert to this 
point. 

After the offerings are brought and placed upon the Table, 
“the Priest shall then place upon the Table so much Bread 
and Wine,” &c. Now this supposes that the Elements are 
not there before. That they should be on it at the commence- 
ment of the Service, is a disregard of this Rubric. A small 
table near the Communion Table, is seemly, convenient, and 
warranted by custom. The Bishop of London, while approv- 
ing such a table, notices an old usage, of having a niche in 
the wall of the chancel, with a ledge. We think the outcry 
against this convenient article, for such purposes, was one of 
those instances in which dread of superstition ran into fanati- 
cism. . 

Our remarks, thus far, are peculiarly applicable to the the- 
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ory of our Church being uninfluenced by English Law, except 
as expressly adopted. We have noticed, historically, the 
succession of English legislation, as to the Prayer Book, and 
various cotemporaneous documents and expositions. A closer 
examination of the English, and particularly of the important 
Rubric as to Ornaments, is necessary to a full view of the 
questions, and especially as presented by Bishop Hopkins. 

The first question is, what is the present English Law on 
these points. It may be granted, that the answer to this would 
not cover the whole ground. A principle prevails in our 
country as to the Common Law, which may be invoked. De- 
cisions, since a particular period, (in our own State, 1775,) are 
not of themselves authoritative, however influential in prac- 
tice. We may, after ascertainifg the present law, enquire into 
its accuracy upon legal reasoning, former statutes or formula- 
ries, and ancient decisions. But first, what is now the rule ? 

The case of Liddell vs. Westerton,* settles some points 
directly, and, by the principle and rule pronounced, settles every 
one of the points now in question against the Ritualists. The 
following is an analysis of the points determined. 

(1.) That the term, ‘‘ Ornaments,” used in the statute and 
Rubric of Charles’ Book, means the articles (instrumenta) 
employed in the Public Services of the Church. They are 
distinct from Architectural or other Decorations. Ornaments 
of the Minister, are Vestments, 

(2.) That the word applies, and is confined to those articles, 
the use of which, in the Services and ministrations, is prescribed 
by the First Prayer Book of Edward VI., (1549). Yet articles 
not specified may be also legal, if clearly subsidiary to, and 
their use inferable from what is enumerated, and supported by 
custom. 

(3.) That as to Crucifixes, the Law so plainly forbade them, 
that discussion was needless. As to Crosses, that if attached 
to the Communion Table, or standing on it, they were unlaw- 





* Moore’s Report of the Case. Also Ecclesiastical Judgments, published with 
the sanction of the Bishop of London, p. 116; and see also 14 Moore’s Rep., p. 1, 
the same Case. . 
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ful; but if placed in other parts of the Church, as upon a 
Rood Screen, they were allowable.* 

(4.) That a Credence Table was justifiable, as an adjunct to 
the Communion Table, and something of the kind was made 
necessary or proper by the Rubric, to carry out its directions, 
as to the time of placing the elements on the Table. 

(5.) That the linen cloth, which covered the Table at the 
ministration, must be plain, unadorned with lace, embroidery, 
or otherwise. Upon this point, all the judges concurred, in all 
the Courts which heard the case. 

(6.) That the carpet, of silk or other decent stuff, directed 
by the 82d Canon of 1603, to cover the Table in the time of 
Divine Service, (other than that at the Communion,) might be 
changed, and be of various colors and ornamentation, subject 
to the discretion of the Ordinary. 

(7.) That an Organ was lawful, as a known adjunct to the 
singing directed in the Book. 

(8.) As to Altar Lights, the case stands thus: It was 


pleaded, that the candlesticks were placed upon a movable 
ledge at the back of the Altar, and it was sworn that the 
Lights were only used when an artificial light was needed. 
Dr. Lushington, in the Court below, held, that all lighted can- 
dles on the Communion Table were contrary to Law, except 
when necessary to give light for the Service. 


« But as to candlesticks with candles unlighted, I have much more 
doubt. If they are to be considered as ornaments merely, I should 
hold their use not to be reconcilable with Law, but cannot deny that 
it is lawful to have such articles on the Communion Table, or near it, 
for necessary purposes.” 


He, therefore, did not order the removal. There being no 
appeal from this part of the sentence, the Judicial Committee 
did not pass upon the question. But it is a demonstration 
from what they did determine, that Lights on the Altar, at the 
Communion, would be illegal. Clearly, they are not allowed 
by the First Book, nor their legality deducible from what is 
allowed. It is such a demonstration, because the settled rule 





* See 14 Moore’s Rep., 1. The Cross was removed from the Table to the sill of 
the Eastern window, and it was lawfully there, as the Court expressly determined. 
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of construction of the Rubric is, that it is absolutely exclu- 
sive ; sanctioning what Ornaments it mentions, and prohibit- 
ing all others, with the sensible, guarded, qualification before 
noticed. We state the effect of this decision, in the clear lan- 
guage of the Bishop of Nova Scotia :— 

“ The Committee of the Privy Council decided, that all the several 
articles used in the performance of the Services and rites of the 
Church, are Ornaments; and that this word, in the Rubric, is confined 


to those articles, the use of which, in the Services and ministrations 
of the Church, is prescribed by the First Prayer Book of Edward VI.’’* 


In accordance with this view of the Rubric, the Bishop of 
London, in Smith’s case, judicially condemned the use of Flow- 
ers in vases upon the Altar, during the Service. The Bishop 
of Exeter, in Hulstone’s Case, recognized the same exclusive- 
ness, as to Vestments, although he would not interdict the use 
of the Surplice, upon the special facts before him. 

We presume to say, that it is impossible, upon the principle 
of the Bishop of Vermont, to avoid the following results. That 
everything to be used in the ministrations of Altar or Font, 
not specified in the First Book of Edward, is forbidden, unless 
it is clearly a customary and a necessary or convenient adjunct 
to what is allowed, in terms, to be used. That Altar Lights, 
Crosses, Flowers, Censers, Vessels for mingling Water, Chrism, 
Oil, the white garment, and Candle, are prohibited. That a 
Credence Table, and Organs, are legal within the decision, 
and sound reasoning. That the linen cloth at the Service, 
must be plain, as well as pure; and that the cloth, which at 
other times covers the Table, may be adorned and of different 
colors, under the control of the Ordinary. Flowers, and 
Branches, and Crosses, and window emblems, are decorations 
wholly distinct; they fall not within the rules; are not connected 
with the ministrations as instruments; they are not ‘‘ Orna- 
ments,” and good taste and religious propriety must control 
them. 

But is this decision so unwarranted by sound reasoning and 
former authority, as to justify our Church, upon the theory 
now discussed, in disregarding it ? Let us first ascertain what 





* Colonial Church Journal, Nov., 1866. 
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authority there is of learned Commentators and Expositors, to 
the points. Benson, Scobell, Bennet, Nicholls, Wheatley, 
Lathbury, Palmer, Dr. Burns, and Harrison, concur in the 
excluding force to be given to the Rubric. The Bishop of 
London, in Smith’s Case, 1841, judicially acted upon it, con- 
demning Vases containing Flowers, and a Cross decked with 
Flowers, upon the Altar at the Communion. There is no wri- 
ter of eminence, except Bishop Cosin, before the late discus- 
sion, that takes a different view. He rests upon the statute of 
35 Henry VIII. still being in force, so as to legalize the injunc- 
tions permitting Lights. This point is hereafter examined, 
and shown to be wholly untenable. 

How have the Ritualists defended their practices upon legal 
grounds ? 

First—We understand Bishop Hopkins as not assenting to 
a point made by them, which may be termed the date ques- 
tion. He recognizes the position of Palmer as to this question. 
That is found in Origines Liturgica, Vol. 2, p. 396. It ad- 
mits that the Rubric refers to the Act of Parliament estab- 
lishing the First Book, and that this was in the second year of 
Edward. The Bishop has not deemed it necessary to present 
the argument, and is somewhat inaccurate as to the dates. 
He speaks of the Statute as passed in the beginning of the 
second year. But Edward came to the throne the 28th of 
January, 1547, and the Act did not pass the House of Com- 
mons until January 21, 1549. Lest others may not concur 
with the Bishop on this point, we present it, and its confuta- 
tion. 

The Act passed the House of Commons the 21st January, 
1549, N.S. Not having, or it not being shown to have had, 
the Royal assent, before January 28, it was not a Law of the 
second, but of the third year. But if it did receive such assent, 
or if the Act took effect by the then rule of Law, from the 
first day of the Session, yet it was not to go into operation 
until Pentecost ensuing; so it was an Act in the third year, 
and consequently there was no Act of the second year. Dr. 
Littledale and Mr. Perry press this argument. The latter rests 
upon it more than upon any other throughout his work. He 
says :— 
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“The conclusion, from the foregoing dates, seems plainly to be, that 
by no process can the words, authority of Parliament, in the 2d year 
of Edward the sixth, be referred to Edward’s First Prayer Book. We 
must look elsewhere for Ornaments in use, having Parliamentary 
authority. 

‘The answers to this view are overwhelming. 

(1.) The Act was an Act from the first day of the Session, 
although, for convenience of printing, and avoiding penaltiés 
for non-user, it would not be violated until after Pentecost. 

(2.) The Royal assent is legally assumable to have been 
given before the 28th of January, 1549. 

(3.) Parliament itself, in the Statute of 5 and 6 Edward 
VL., cap. 1, refers to the Act as passed in the second year of 
the reign. No one in an English Court of Justice would be 
allowed to gainsay this admission by King, Lords and Com- 
mons. The Act of Elizabeth, and the Rubric of Charles IT., 
necessarily imply the same thing. 

(4.) The Judicial Committee, in the Liddell Case, expressly 
decide the point, that the Rubric refers to the First Prayer 
Book. 

(5.) It has been received, agreed, and acted upon, as a fact, 
by every writer and every Ecclesiastical authority, until a few 
years past. See the passages, particularly those from Bishop 
Cosin, quoted by Perry, Appendix 41. 

The next point of the Ritualists is one which we understand 
Bishop Hopkins to adopt. It has the sanction of Bishop 
Cosin, and is this, The Injunctions of Edward VI., promul- 
gated before the Act of 2 Edward, (in his first year,) were in 
force, and in force by Parliamentary sanction. They author- 
ized Lights on the Altar, at the ministration. They were law- 
ful, as having Parliamentary authority, because, by an Act of 
Henry VIII., the King’s Injunctions and orders were to have 
the force of Laws, and these Injunctions were issued under 
such Act. Thus the First Book, and these Injunctions, had 
both Parliamentary authority, and the directions were consistent. 

There is no point taken by the Ritualistic advocates, more 
utterly indefensible than this. 

(1.) By an Act of Edward VI., cap. 12, the Acts of Henry 
VIIIL., which gave that force to the King’s proclamations and 
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orders, were repealed, With that repeal, former Injunctions 
fell, and new ones were precluded. 

(2.) Mr. Baddely, one of the ablest advocates of Ritualism, 
expressly admits,— 


“That as no reservation is made in the repealing statute, in favbr 
of the proclamations issued under the provisions of the former stat- 
utes, it is plain, that what these Injunctions required, cannot be 
deemed to have been in use by the authority of Parliament, in the 
second year of Edward’s reign.” 


(3.) These Injunctions were, as to Altar Lights, repealed by 
the subsequent Injunctions of Edward, issued after the Prayer 
Book was adopted, but in the same year. By one of these, no 
other Ceremonies were to be used, than those appointed in the 
King’s Book of Common Prayer, or kneeling otherwise than is 
in said Book. Setting any Lights upon the Lord’s Table was 
prohibited. If the first Injunctions had any operation in the 
second year, the second Injunctions had the same, and annulled 
the first. 

Now, while we insist, that the power to issue Injunctions 
equivalent to Law, was taken away by the Act of lst Edward VI. 
referred to, we have a right to argue, that these latter Injunc- 
tions were cotemporaneous expositions of what was understood 
as permitted or disallowed by the Prayer Book. Cardwell 
takes this view.* 

(4.) The decision of the Judicial Committee in Liddell’s Case, 
establishing the exclusiveness of the provisions of the First 
Book, made that Book supersede the Injunctions, even if they 
possessed full Parliamentary sanction. The proposition is 
plain. The Rubric rendered the First Book the only Law upon 
the subject, which had Parliamentary sanction. What had it 


before was superseded ; what possessed it intermediately, was 
annulled. 


(5.) There is an argument, which an American Churchman, 
recognizing the theory which Bishop Hopkins advocates, is at 
liberty to adopt ; which, we may say, he is in consistency, bound 
to adopt. No point of English Ecclesiastical Law is lawful, 
unless it has the assent of the Church, through its Convoca- 





* Document. Annals, p. 75. 
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tion. And if this is true, then another proposition is true. 
Convocation, representing the Church, cannot delegate to any 
one the right to legislate. Injunctions, Orders, Proclamations, 
and Advertisements, resting on such a delegation, even if with 
plain authority of Parliament, are ipso facto void. The exer- 
cise of the great trust committed to the Church, cannot be 
committed to others. It is a maxim of the law, human, that 
no one can transfer to another the execution of a trust given to 
him. Much less can the Ministers of the Saviour on earth 
confer upon Monarch or Parliament, the trust of guiding the 
Church in its office of restoring the fallen. It is no answer, 
that in Parliament the Bishops partake of the power of legis- 
lating. The Bishops form but a part of Convocation. That 
Body represents the Church. 

Again. Bishop Hopkins subscribes to another argument of 
the Ritualists; the only one that has a semblance of legal 
strength. It is this. That prior rules and practices were kept 
in force, by virtue of the Statute 35 Henry VIII., cap. 14, 


appointing Commissioners to revise the body of Canon Law. 

It is to be noticed, that the first Act upon the subject was 
that of 25 Henry VIII., cap. 19, under which no step was 
taken. This was renewed by an Act of 27 Henry VIII., cap. 
16, but with a limitation of three years ; then came the Act of 
35 Henry VIII., cap. 14. It directed that— 


“His Majesty shall have authority, during his life, to name thirty- 
two persons .... to examine all Canons, Uonstitutions and Ordi- 
nances, Provincial and Synodal, and to draw up such Laws Ecclesias- 
tical, as shall be thought by the King and them, convenient to be 
used in all Ecclesiastical Courts. 


Then it was provided that,— 


“ Until such time as the King’s Majesty, and such thirty-two per- 
sons, have accomplished the contents, that such Canons, Customs, 
Constitutions or Laws Ecclesiastical, as yet be accustomed and used 
here in the Church of England, which are necessary to be put in use, 
&c., not contrariant to the Laws of the realm, shall be put in use for 
the time, within this, or any other the King’s dominions.” 


A point was taken by counsel in Liddell’s Case, relating to 
this branch of the subject, which, we think, cannot be answer- 
ed. The King was to appoint the Commissioners during his 
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life. The new Canons were to be such as should be approved 
by the King and the Commissioners. Until such time as the 
King’s Majesty and ‘the Commissioners should adopt the new 
Laws, the old should continue in use for the time. There 
were no words giving the power of compilation to successors of 
the then King. It was personal to Henry. He died before 
the work was accomplished, As it became impossible to make 
a new Code, under the Statute, the clause retaining the old 
Canons, as thus warranted, expired and was null. Their con- 
tinuance depended on the contingency of Henry’s continued 
life, and that was at anend. So these ancient Canons and 
Laws had no Parliamentary authority, in the second year of 
Edward VIII. 

It adds to the force of this argument, that in the third and 
fourth year of Edward VI., a similar Act was passed, under 
which the Reformatio Legum was prepared, but not confirmed. 
This Act named the successors to the King, also, and by the 
Statute, 1 Elizabeth, cap. 1, these powers were renewed, in 
the Queen and her successors. Thus, although as Blackstone, 
quoted by Bishop Hopkins, says, that these ancient Canons of 
the Provincial Councils are in force ; yet they are so by virtue 
of the Act of Elizabeth, not of that of Henry VIIL., as he mis- 
takenly states. But in the second year of Edward, they were 
not in force at all, with Parliamentary sanction. How far 
they were rules for the Church, where nothing else applies, is 
another question. We are dealing with the question of Laws 
with Parliamentary sanction. 

The Court, in Liddell’s Case, say, that if it were necessary 
to enter upon it, this argument would deserve great considera- 
tion ; but it was needless, because they were satisfied with the 
construction which the Rubric should receive, as establishing 
one exclusive rule. In other words, whether they had Parlia- 
mentary authority or not, was unimportant, because the sub- 
sequent enactment, in the second year, formed the absolute, 
comprehensive, and exclusive rule. 

A view of the Rubric has lately been advocated, which ren- 
ders an analysis of it material. In interpreting, we must go 

VOL, XIX. 9 
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back to the Statute of Elizabeth, of a clause of which it is 
nearly a transcript. 

That Act (1 Elizabeth, cap. 1559) recited, that at the death 
of Edward VI., there remained one uniform Order of 
Common Prayer and Service, set forth in a Book, entitled, &c., 
authorized by Act of Parliament, holden in the fifth and sixth 
years of the King, entitled, &c. Then the repeal, by Mary, is 
stated ; and then the Book of fifth and sixth Edward, the 
Second Book, is re-established, with a few alterations. 

Now this, unmodified, would have made the Second Book 
the rule, in the case of Ornaments, as in everything else. That 
not being intended, the qualification is introduced in the shape 
of an exception, as follows :— 


“Excepting, that such Ornaments of the Church and of the Minis- 
ters thereof, at all times of their ministrating, shall be retained and be 
used (in use) as was (were) in this Church of England, by the author- 
ity of Parliament, in the second year of the reign of King Edward 
the Sixth.” 


The changes made by the Rubric of Charles IIL. are 
shown in the words between brackets and italicized. What 
are the versions of the clause ? 

One lately presented is, that the Ornaments indicated were 
Ornaments actually in use in the second year of Edward, with 
the sanction of Parliament. None of those enumerated in the 
first Book could have been in use by authority of the Statute 
of 2 Edward, because, granting it was a Statute of that year, 
no usage under it could exist in the same year, as it did not 
go into effect until Pentecost ensuing its passage, which was 
in the third year.* 

But another version meets this conclusion decisively. 
It is this. The Ornaments of the Church and Ministry, which 
were used in the Church, wnder the authority of Parliament, 
given in the second year of Edward, shall be retained, and 
continue to be used. 

This construction makes the use, not a use in the second 
year, but a use authorized by Parliament in the second year. 





* This is a new version, presented by Dr. Pinnock, in his work, Law of the 
Rubric, 1866, and for the first time. It differs from one advocated by Perry, and 
others, that there was no Statute of 2 Edward, which is afterwards noticed. 
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The time is affixed to the sanction. It is manifest, that after 
Pentecost of the third year, until Edward’s Second Book of 
the fifth and sixth year, the First Book prevailed, and regu- 
lated the Ornaments. Whether exclusively or not, is a 
different question. It seems clear that this, or a similar con- 
struction, is that which the Judicial Committee adopted in 
Liddell’s Case. 

This legislation of 1559 exacts:—That the Ornaments to 
be retained in use, should be such as had the sanction of Par- 
liament. That that sanction must have been granted in the 
second year of Edward ; and that what had been used in the 
Church, with such authority then given, should be the Orna- 
ments to continue. There was a period of about two years, 
when Ornaments, exactly thus prescribed, were used. And 
thus, all the conditions of the provision are fulfilled, 

We have before noticed, that one view taken was, that in 
the absence of enactment, the practice of the Primitive Church 
was to govern. We think that the practice of the Primitive 


Church, if by that is meant the Church of the First three 
hundred years, is rightfully resorted to for explanation of what 
is uncertain, and guidance in omission ; and must be a safe rule, 
where not inapposite, or otherwise regulated. It is insisted, 
that Altar Lights during Divine ministrations are sanctioned 
by that pristine usage. We state Bishop Hopkins’ remarks on 
this point :— 


“That Candlesticks and lamps were used universally, is stated by 
Bingham, and they were of Gold at Rome, in the time of St. Law- 
rence. Our author, on the authority of St. Jerome, allows they were 
lighted by day as well as night. He regards this, however, as an 
innovation, because the primitive use was, the nocturnal assemblies of 
the Christians, held for fear of persecution. But Jerome says that, 
though there was no order in the Church to favor the lighting of 
Candles by day, yet the custom was tolerated in some places, and it 
was quite free from idolatry. 

“QOur author nevertheless thinks that it was positively forbidden 
by the Council of Eliberis. ‘Let no one presume to set up Lights in 
the day time in any cemetery or Church ; for the spirits of the Saints 
are not to be molested,’ ‘ from whence’ saith he, ‘ it is evident that the 
contrary custom must be new, though prevailing both in the east and 
in the west, in the time of Paulinus and St. Jerome.’ 

‘Here, as it seems to my humble judgment, the learned Bingham 
reasons very badly. The Council.of Eliberis was not of sufficient 
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importance to represent the Church at large; and in the Canon to 
which Bingham refers, the reason assigned is so preposterous, as to 
stultify itself. For who in his sober senses believes that the lighting 
of candles either by day or by night, could molest the spirits of the 
Saints. Such a Canon could have no possible effect against the fact 
which our author himself states so plainly, viz: that this custom was 
prevailing both in the east and in the west, in the time of Paulinus 
aud St. Jerome. It is notorious, that both in the Roman and the 
Oriental Churches it is universal, and has been so in the Eastern 
Churches, at least from the earliest antiquity.” 


The Bishop omits to notice (doubtless supposing it immate- 
rial,) a great deal of what Bingham does state upon the 
matter. Bingham says, that St. Jerome speaks of it as toler- 
ated in some places to satisfy the ignorance and weakness of 
some secular men, and all he offers in justification of it is that 
it was not idolatrous, as Vigilantius had heavily laid the 
charge upon it. 

Again Bingham says—not to mention what Lactantius and 
others say to expose the like custom among the Heathens, the 
Council of Eliberis expressly forbids it in a very plain Canon, 
though the reason is something obscure that is given for the 
prohibition. 

Bingham cites this passage from Lactantius : 


“Therefore they (the Heathens) sacrifice full grown victims to the 
gods, as if to one hungry ; they pour forth wine, as to ont thirsty ; 
they kindle lights, as to one abiding in darkness.” 

In the Homily against Peril of Idolatry are several other pas- 
sages from Lactantius upon this point very striking. One is : 

“ Seemeth he in his right mind, who offereth to the Giver of light, 
the light of a wax candle for a gift ?’’* 

And the passage, partially quoted by Bingham, is pointed and 
decisive : 


« There is also a statement quoted from Clemens Romanus (Epistle 
to John,) to the same effect.”’t 


Bingham shows that Vigilantius, writing about the time of 
St. Jerome, had denounced the practice as idolatrous. We do 





* Homilies, Ed. of 1844, Philadelphia,page 207-208. 
+ Bingham, vol, VILL, p. 350. 
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not find the name of this writer in the list of Authors in Bing- 
ham. (Vol. 8, p. 349, &c.) 

We may also notice here, that Harding in his controversy 
with Bishop Jewell said: “‘ Ye raise up the heresy of Vigilan- 
tius, in refusing to keep lights in Churches, to the honor of 
God.” Jewell replied by quoting passages to prove that lights 
were not used in the early Church, as contended. (See Defence 
of the Apology, 12, 19, 21. Edition Parker Society, 1848.) 

It appears from the Patrologia Completus, vol. 23, p. 338 
(St. Jerome’s Works,) that Vigilantius was of Barcelona, and 
is spoken of as well skilled in language, but not in the sense of 
Scripture. Erasmus, speaking of St. Jerome’s attack upon him, 
says, that it is to be wished St. Jerome had given argument, and 
spared railing. Vigilantius denied that the Martyrs or their 
relics were to be worshipped, or their sepulchres watched. He 
held that they could not be aided by the prayers of the faith- 
ful, nor affected by earthly necessities. He called the ceremony 
of lighting tapers at the Mass, or on reading the Epistle, a rite 
of Pagan superstition. (Jbid. Note.) 

St. Jerome’s Tract, Contra Vigilantium has this heading. 
It is stated to have been written in 406: ‘‘ Why are Tapers 
burning in the Churches? Why are Lights kindled, at the 
Epistle ?” 

His answer commences with a passage we have not seen 
quoted: ‘We do not light tapers in clear light, as you to 
no purpose accuse us, but that we may lessen with this comfort, 
or aid (solatio) the shades of night ; and we watch by the light, 
lest we should sleep in the darkness, as blind as you.” He then 
proceeds, “If some, from the ignorance and simplicity of sec- 
ular men, do this for the honor of martyrs, can you call such 
Idolaters ?” And then adds, ‘‘ But even without the relics of 
martyrs, throughout all the Churches of the East, when the 
Epistle (Evangelium) is read, lights are kindled, even while 
the sun is shining ; not to dispel darkness, but as a sign of 
rejoicing. (Jbid. p. 351.) 

This work of St. Jerome was written as stated, A. D. 406. 
Bingham assigns A. D. 390, as the age of Paulinus. Lactan- 
tius was of the age 303, and the Council of Eliberis in 305. 
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As to the Canon of the Council of Eliberis, it is to be 
observed, that Bishop Whittingham, in a Note to Jewell’s 
Apology says, that its Canons have acquired a greater degree 
of celebrity than usual for those of Provincial Councils.* The 
Council was composed of nineteen Bishops, among them 
Hosius, and of twenty-six Presbyters.t| We at first supposed 
that a question might be raised as to the translation, Cemetery 
or Church. The original, as quoted by Bingham, is Cemetireo 
only. But, as Bingham and Bishop Hopkins concur, we take 
it as meaning both. The term Cemetery became a name for a 
Church, in consequence of Churches being frequently erected 
over burying places which had been scenes of the worship, and 
tombs of the martyrs. 

We are so unwilling to suppose that the nineteen Bishops of 
this Council were senseless, and gave preposterous reasons for 
their acts, that we venture to suggest an explanation. The 
spirits of the dead in classic legend, the reflex of popular belief, 
were permitted to revisit the earth. The shade of Dido was 
to haunt Aineas in every place.{ Nor were Christians forbid- 
den to believe that such a return might be allowed. The 
request of the rich man was, that Lazarus might be sent to his 
father’s house. Imagination would readily place the haunts 
of the Martyr Spirits around the Cemeteries and Churches 
where they had adored and suffered. It was this superstition, 
which we may believe St. Augustine and St. Chrysostom 
meant to dispel, in urging that these appearances were not the 
souls of the departed, but Devils who had assumed their forms.|| 
But the shades of the heathen flitted in obscurity ; by deluding 
moonlight, in shady woods.§ Hence did Lactantius press his 
argument against treating the souls of Christian Martyrs, as 
needing the light, which those of the heathen required, And 
thus the Council of Eliberis decreed, that the spirits of the 





* Standard Works, Ed. 1831, N. Y. 
Pusey's Councils, p. 95. ¢~ Mneid, Book 4, 385, 
Sir Thomas Brown’s Religio Medici has suggested this remark, (Vol. 2, p. 30, 
Ed. 1852) and he cites St. Chrysostom and St. Augustine. I have examined the 
Homily of Augustine in Matheum, Cap. 8, 29. 3, which he refers to. 
§ Quale per inertam lunam, sub luce maligna, Est iter in silvas, neid, Book 6. 
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Saints would be disquieted by an act, which supposed, that 
they were groping in darkness, and not resting in the serenity 
of light. 

The result is, in the Western Church, lights in the day time 
to accompany the Services were condemned by a great prepon- 
derance of authority, and feebly excused by those who favored 
them. In the Eastern Church, they appear to have prevailed 
in the modified form we have noticed. 

The consideration of the rule as to Vestments, was proposed 
to be treated separately, but we have already occupied so large 
a space, that we can only now state briefly, in propositions, 
the conclusions which are sustained by a great mass of tes- 
timony. 

Upon the written Law, and the construction given to the 
Rubric in Liddell’s case, the Vestments prescribed in the First 
Book are lawful by English Laws. None previously used, 
and not so specified, are lawful. The Albe, (in truth a surplice) 
the Cope Vestment, and Tunicle, so authorized, though the 
use is cumbersome and unwise, are not allied with Popish 
errors, and should not occupy a moment of care or thought. 

The statement of the Archbishop of Canterbury in 1866, 
that for over three hundred years a usage by compromise had 
been in force (by which a surplice and black gown were alone 
used in Parish Churches,) is established by a series of docu- 
ments issuing from Bishops, and Archbishops, of the most 
striking character. Among them are Andrews and Cosin. 

In our own Church, we are not so trammeled by the Rubric, 
(having omitted it,) as the English Church is; and the true 
construction is, that the custom of England and the “olonial 
Church was known, recognized, and meant to prevail under 
our system. That the use of the Surplice in all the ministra- 
tions is as fixed a Law of the church by every legislation from 
1549, by every Canon, especially one of 1602, every Injunction, 
and Order, and by unbroken custom, as any Law existing ; that 
in preaching it should be used on Communion Sundays, because 
the Sermon is part of the Office ; and that the use of the black 
gown in preaching at other times, is allowable. Its Romish 
parentage is not enough to condemn it. ° 
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Our examination of this subject has led us with gratification 
to the result, that upon no theory whatever, is there uncertain- 
ty or ambiguity in the Law of the Church upon the material 
points of Ritualism we have discussed. The practices cannot 
bear the test of legal reasoning. But their illegality is of less 
importance than their evil tendency. They are checking the 
progress of our Church. They are alarming and retarding the 
conversion of that most valuable and increasing band from the 
schools of Christianity around us, wherein so much of truth 
resides, mixed with their imperfections. In the Great West, 
the admitted use of these Ceremonies would be fatal. Men 
there, more perhaps than elsewhere in the land, reason from 
outward observances as to inward principles, and will not 
accept of subtle distinctions. Two Bishops have declared that 
the Missionary work of the Church, if they are sanctioned, 
might almost be abandoned. It is deplorable, that, at a time 
when true principles are gaining so powerful a hold upon the reli- 
gious mind of the land; when earnest thinkers seem to be led to 
the alternatives—the Episcopal Church—the extremities of 
Rationalism—or the deepening Heresies of Rome—when all 
things are tending to the great triumph of the truth in our 
Holy Church, there should arise a party, seeking to undo some 
of the grandest work of the Reformation, contemning its Eng- 
lish Martyrs and Confessors, and teaching us to venerate 
Cranmer more, when he justified the Lights of the High Altar 
shedding their rays upon the Pyx, than when the flame of 
expiation circled around his right hand at the stake. 

They wound, in the guise of friends, this sacred Apostolic 
Church. They mar its grand, noble simplicity of Order, and 
Faith displayed in Order. They thwart its onward course for 
the spread of the undefiled Gospel. They combine with those, 
who break its Laws, and who show their disloyalty in calling the 
Ministers of other Denominations, wise and pious as they may 
be, to minister to the people, in sacred things, from their 
pulpits. It is difficult to say which class of these insurrec- 
tionists most disregards its duty, or which is most full of evil 
to the cause of truth. This at least is clear ; that the allotted 
destiny of this Church and the promise of its Founder, is not to 
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be fulfilled, either by a diluted theory of the Gospel truth of 
Episcopacy by a private judgment which leads to Secession, or 
by the revival of the follies or corruptions which mark Medieval 
Ritualism. It is by firm adherence to what the Church, in her 
standards and her Canons, prescribes, and by a firm rejection 
of what she has not allowed, that our duty as her members will 
be performed ; that the Gospel will be spread in all that ful- 
ness and integrity of Doctrine and Order, which the Apostles 
sanctioned ; and that the prediction of the Prophet will be 
realized, ‘‘and our Heavenly Father, as He looks down upon 
the city of our solemnities, will behold habitations of quietness.” 
But let us conclude, in language far better than any we can 
use, the language of the able Divine and masterly writer, the 
Rev. Dr. Seabury : 


“ When I consider how perilous the work, and at how perilous a 
crisis effected, of removing the many fables and superstitions that had 
grown over our Ritual, my feelings of gratitude, that all which gave 
just offense has been expunged and that so much of comforting doc- 
trine and pious usage has been saved, are so strong, as completely to 


overpower the regret I might otherwise feel at the loss of the com- 
paratively little that was sacrificed to the spiritual vandalism of a 
party which was more intent on extirpating Popery than on preserving 
the Catholic Faith.* 





* Continuity of the Church of England, p. 69. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


THe CuristiAN SACRAMENTS, OR ScRIPTURAL VIEWS OF BAPTISM AND THE LORD’S 
Suprer. By John §. Stone, D. D., Griswold Lecturer in the Divinity School of 
the Protestant Church in Philadelphia. New York: A. D. F. Randolph. 1866. 
12 mo., pp. 631. 


This is a new edition of Dr. Stone’s ‘‘ Mysteries Opened,” though neither in the 
title page, Preface, or Introduction is there, as far as we see, any allusion to such 
a change in the title, or any reason given for such a change. The former title was 
80 grossly irreverent, and grated so harshly on every person of ordinary Christian 
sensibility, that we are not surprised it has been dropped. We wish we could say 
that there has been as great a change in the author’s treatment of his subject, in 
his methods of reasoning, and in his principles of interpretation. Perhaps there is 
no one passage in the book, which more clearly unveils Dr. Stone’s Philosophy, and 
explains the theory on which the whole book is written, than the following: 
‘*We have no evidence then, from either reason or revelation, that spirit ever 
affects spirit by what we may term a direct impact of their essences, that it is by 
any such touches that they stir the powers, modify the character, or affect the 
nature of each other.” p. 212. Again he says, that in quickening and purifying 
the soul, “ Truth is the Instrument, and the only Instrument.” ‘“ There are some 
things which even God cannot do. He cannot lie. He cannot do an absurdity.” 
“This is the Philosophy of Common Sense.” Now here is the point from which the 
author undertakes to explain the nature of the Sacraments, Baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper. And yet, according to Dr. Stone, they are not Sacraments at all, nor is 
there, nor can there be any such thing as Sacraments. A Sacrament, according to 
the Catechism, is “an outward and visible sign of an inward and spiritual grace, 
given unto us; ordained by Christ Himself; as a means whereby we receive the 
same, and a pledge to assure us thereof.” According to the author’s theory. there 
is and there can be no Grace imparted to infants in their Baptism; and as to their 
sanctification, it must be one of those “ absurdities,” which, he says, ‘“ even God 
cannot do.” 

So also with the Lord’s Supper; the author says, “it becomes a means of grace 
on the same principle, with that on which preaching, or the reading of the Word, 
becomes a means of Grace; that is, through the blessing of the Holy Spirit in 
the exercise of faith. This Divine Agent acts—not through the substance of the 
Bread and Wine, but-—through the truths and realities which they so affectingly 
symbolize.” pp. 608-9. Elsewhere, he declares the Lord’s Supper and Baptism 
to be ‘‘ MORAL MONUMENTS,” using capital letters, to emphasize his definition of 
their nature. Here again Dr. Stone is wide apart from the Church, as to the man- 
ner in which the Lord’s Supper is a Means of Grace. In her Catechism, the follow- 
ing is the Question and the Answer: 

“ Quest. What are the benefits whereof we are partakers thereby? 

“ Ans. The strengthening and refreshing of our souls by the Body and Blood of 
Curist, as our bodies are by the bread and wine.” 

But Dr. Stone is thoroughly inconsistent with his own philosophy. He admits 
that, in the original Creation, man was made in the image of God, and so, possessing 
‘actual inherent holiness.” And yet, according to the theory on which the book 
is written, ‘we have no evidence, either from reason or revelation, that spirit 
ever affects spirit by what we may term a direct impact of their essences,” so as 
to “affect the nature of each other.” Hence man’s original holiness must have 
been one of those “ absurdities,” according tothe author, “‘ which even God cannot 
do.” David’s prayer also, according to Dr. Stone’s philosophy, was a supplication 
for what the Psalmist might have known was a moral impossibility, when he 
cried: “‘ Make me a clean heart, O God, and renew aright spirit within me.” The 
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effete Calvinism of the modern New England Pelagians is far more consistent, 
when they deny the original holiness of man altogether. They can give up the 
Sacraments, and indeed, they must, to be in harmony with their own system. 

We observe, that in this new edition of Dr. Stone’s work, which has to some 
extent been re-written, the author makes specially prominent some extreme views 
concerning the Sacraments, by such writers as Newman, and men of the Wilber- 
force school. The great fault of that whole class of men is, that they attempt to 
define and explain, and then these human definitions and explanations are fastened 
upon the Sacraments; instead of receiving them as Jesus Christ appointed them. 
Dr. Stone will pardon us for saying that the great fault of his volume, is also in 
definitions and explanations, but in a contrary direction. The true theory, we 
believe to be, simply to believe, what God reveals; simply to obey, what God 
commands; and then, simply to receive, what God promises. More of this humble, 
child-like, unquestioning faith and obedience, is what the Church in our age and 
country imperatively needs. 


History OF ENGLAND, from the Fall of Wolsey to the Death of Elizabeth. By 
JAMES ANTHONY Froupg, M. A., late Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. Vols. 
VII. and VIII. Small 8vo. New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 1867. 
pp. 554, 496. 


In these two volumes Mr. Froude commences the history of the Reign of Eliza- 
beth. He here evidently puts forth all his strength. Elizabeth, on her accession 
to the throne, found not only a large proportion of the population of England Roman- 
ists, but so also were a very considerable portion of the Privy Council, and of the 
lay Peers. The representatives of Philip met Elizabeth at every turning point in 
the change of the National policy; and their reports, made to the Court of Spain, 
were full well advised, and worthy of confidence. These documents are still pre- 
served in the Spanish archives, and Mr. Froude has been permitted to have the 
most unrestricted access to the whole collection. The author has thoroughly 
improved this privilege, and he has instituted a most searching scrutiny into the 
secret workings of the English Government at that great crisisin its history. The 
whole Elizabethan Era in all its great features assumes a new aspect in his hands. 
Mr. Froude is an artist, and, as he had employed his skill in endeavoring to reverse 
the public judgment concerning Henry VIII, so the Reign of Elizabeth loses its 
lustre under his treatment. It is impossible not to be fascinated by his pictures, 
and yet the great defect of Froude is, that he seems incapable of rising above the 
power of a mere scenic painter, and of taking those broad and comprehensive 
views which, beyond all cavil, present the Reign of this Queen as one of the very 
grandest and noblest in all the annals of the Kingdom. It may be impoasible to 
criticize him in his details, for we have no means of examining his authorities; but 
not unfrequently we can pronounce judgment on his conclusions. 

Of Mary, Queen of Scotland, Mr. Froude is more positive as to her utter deprav- 
ity and horrible guilt, and more unanswerable in the proofs which he brings to 
sustain him in this conviction, than any other historian. Miss Strickland pleads for 
her with all the force of woman’s ingenuity, and makes a strong appeal to our sym- 
pathies. Lingard does not dare pronounce her innocent, though he labors to 
make her appear so. Froude, we think, proves her, with all her beauty, to have 
been a very monster of wickedness. 

We have already, in previous Numbers, given our estimate of Froude as a histo- 
rian. His work is steadily gaining in popularity in England, where it is said to 
have a larger circulation than Macaulay. We propose to examine his history 
more in detail, in another Number of this Review. We shall show that he is 
incapable of rising to the dignity of a great historian. He is a capital story-teller. 
So far as the Church is concerned, his pages are worse than worthless. 


History OF THE CHRISTIAN CuuRCH. By Pup ScHarr, D.D. Vols. IT. and 
III. From Constantine the Great, to Gregory the Great. A. D. 311-600. 
New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 1867. 8vo. pp. 538, 499. 
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EMMANUEL; Or The Incarnation of the Son of God the Foundation of Immutable 
Truth, By the Rev. M. F, Sadler, M. A., Prebendary of Wells and Vicar of St. 
Paul’s, Bedford; Author of “The Second Adam and the New Birth,” etc. Lon- 
don: Bell & Baldy, 1867. 8vo. pp. 434. 


We receive these two important works from Messrs. Scribner & Co., just as the 
April No. goes to press. They will be noticed fully hereafter. 


Tue Lost Cause; A New Southern History of the War of the Confederates, Com- 
prising a full and authentic account of the Rise and Progress of the late South- 
ern Confederacy—the Campaigns, Battles, Incidents and Adventures of the 
most Gigantic Struggle of the World’s History. Drawn from official sources, 
and approved by the most distinguished Confederate Leaders. By Kpwarp A. 
POLLARD, of Virginia, Editor of the “ Richmond Examiner.” during the War. 
With numerous splendid Steel Portraits. New York: E. B. Treat & Co. 1867. 
8vo. pp. 752. 


Mr. Pollard’s “ Lost Cause” should be read at the North, as it is sure to be at 
the South; not because it is a History, for it is scarcely that, even in form. It is 
rather a commentary upon the War, written by a man of the most extreme South- 
ern views, and of the most intense Southern prejudices. Its value to « Northern 
reader consists wholly in this, that it is a clear outspoken declaration of sectional 
feelings and opinions, both as to the causes of the War, and the manner in which 
it was conducted. It shows how narrowly every movement in the great contest 
was watched at Richmond, and how closely the issues in every great battle were 
calculated. It betrays the intense interest which was felt when certain crises in 
the struggle were reached and decided; as at Fort Donelson, at Shiloh, at New 
Orleans, at Vicksburg, at Gettysburg, at Chattanooga and Atlanta, at Savannah 
and Charleston, and finally at Petersburgh and Richmond. To a Northern reader 
a noticeable and offensive feature of the “ History” is the studied depreciation of 
the military character and capacity of Generals Grant and Sherman, and other 
leaders of the Northern Armies, and the almost unqualified eulogiums heaped upon 
General Lee. And yet, when he comes to speak of the capture of Savannah, and is 
forced to confess how much was involved in it, he might have remembered, that 
when Grant was appointed Lieutenant-General and Commander-in-Chief of the 
armies of the United States, and General Sherman had succeeded him as Com- 
mander of the Division of the Mississippi, that then was planned, and by these two 
men, that grand Campaign, one of the greatest if not the greatest in the history of 
all modern warfare, by which the War should be, and was, brought to a termina- 
tion. It involved thousands of miles of marching, the capture of numerous fortified 
towns and cities, and the breaking up of the enemy’s lines of communication and 
supplies; and its final consummation was to be the surrender of the Army of 
Richmond. This was the plan, and it was carried out tothe very letter. The 
daring movement from Atlanta to the sea-coast through Georgia, however, was 
Sherman’s own conception, as now appears from Lieut.-Gen. Grant’s official Report. 

Mr. Pollard, however, accounts for the failure of the Southern Confederacy, not 
because of the superior resources and power of the North, but of “the pragmatic 
and excessive folly of President Davis,” and the utter demoralization of the great 
mass of the Southern people. He describes President Davis, as “firm, cold, 
severe to those, who, from position or merit, should have been admitted into his 
counsels, and notoriously governed by his wife;” and that ‘‘ those who knew Mr, 
Davis best, testified that he was the weakest of men, on certain sides of his char- 
acter, and that he had a romantic sentimentalism which made him the prey of 
preachers and women.” Upon Vice-President Stephens, Mr. Pollard is scarcely 
less severe. He says, “the reputation of this man isa striking example of how 
difficult it is in all parts of America to distinguish between a real statesman and 
an elaborate demagogue.” 

The worst feature of Mr. Pollard’s “ History,” and that by which it is calculated 
to do most mischief, both at the North and the South, is his comparison of what 
he calls Northern and Southern Civilization. He says, speaking of Slavery, “ it 
afforded opportunity for extraordinary culture, elevated the standard of scholarship, 
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enlarged and emancipated social intercourse, and established schools of individual 
refinement ;” while at the North there “ was a coarse ostentatious aristocracy that 
smelled of the trade, and that, however it cleansed itself, and aped the elegance of 
the South, and packed its houses with fine furniture, could never entirely subdue 
a sneaking sense of its inferiority.” Now, one can scarcely resist the temptation 
to sketch a portrait or two of this Southern “ aristocracy and chivalry,” as they 
appear to a Northerner; and yet itis a more agreeable, and we think a more 
graceful duty, to admit, that there were, and are, really well bred people, both at 
the South and at the North. 

As to the general “ standard of scholarship in the South,” compared with the 
North, that is a question of very easy determination. The actual census of those 
in both sections who can neither read nor write; the number of Universities, Col- 
leges, and Schools of every grade; the standard works of Literature in every 
department, Law, Medicine, Theology, History, Philosophy, Poetry, Mathematics ; 
the contributions to the Fine Arts, Architecture, Painting, and Sculpture; the 
advance in the Useful Arts, and in applied Science—a few tests like these, might 
have prevented Mr, Pollard from making such an exhibition of himself. The real 
mistake of Mr. Pollard, and it has prevailed, not universally, but too extensively at 
the South, is a false estimate of Aristocracy. It is the divine economy in this 
world that man’s highest and most perfect development is made dependent on his 
exertion, on Work of some sort. One of the greatest possible blessings to the 
South, resulting from the late War, will, in the end, be in freeing the whites of all 
classes from a state of dependence on others, and in compelling them to activity. 
Under its influence, they will build cities, and break down Tariffs for the protection 
of Northern industry; and, if it gives birth, as it will, to a “ coarse, ostentatious 
aristocracy,” it will develop also, by its side, the highest forms of social refinement. 

It is quite time to have done writing Histories of this sort—and Mr. Greeley’s 
“Great Conflict” is of the same description—and to seek to promote mutual confi- 
dence and coéperation, The work is very well written; and is embellished with 
steel Portraits of the following Confederate leaders: Jefferson Davis, A. H. Ste- 
phens, J. P. Benjamin, Henry A. Wise, J. C. Breckinridge, Wm. L. Yancey, J. M. 
Mason, John Slidell, Robert E. Lee, “Stonewall” Jackson, P. G. T. Beauregard, 
R. S. Ewell, A. P. Hill, J. Longstreet, A. 8. Johnston, J. E. B. Stuart, Jo. E. 
Johnston, Braxton Bragg, Kirby Smith, N. B. Forrest, Leonidas Polk, J. B. Hood, 
W. J. Hardee, and John Morgan. 


Tue New Brrtu; Or the work of the Holy Spirit. By Austin PHELPs, Professor 
in Andover Theological Seminary. Boston: Gould and Lincoln. 1867. 12mo. 
pp. 253. 


This book has an attractive title; but it would be impossible to give an intelli- 
gent, well-instructed Churchman, a clear idea of the work itself. To understand 
and appreciate it thoroughly, he would need to be familiar with the ceaseless hair- 
splitting of New England Calvinistic metaphysical divinity, during the last century, 
and especially since the days of the elder Edwards; and also with the bitter con- 
troversies, and the changes in principle and in phraseology which have marked the 
schools of Hopkinsianism, and Taylorism, and Tylerism, down to the latest phase 
of modern Rationalism. Professor Phelps claims to be “orthodox,” according, to 
the present New England standard; yet he denies that man was created holy; and 
so, he must deny the fact of the Fall. It would not be difficult to show, that he is 
no more successful than were his predecessors in ridding Calvinism, even as accepted 
by himself, of its palpable contradictions of Holy Scripture, of sound Reason, and 
of all human experience. Calvinism, as a System, was logically complete and con- 
sistent with itself. It rested on certain fundamental points. But these must all 
be taken together, or given up together. The more advanced school of New England 
thought has utterly renounced the whole thing. Prof. Phelps still clings to the 
ruins, and tries to reconstruct them. Though a clever writer, and, evidently, of a 
meditative mood, and of introspective power, he is not a metaphysician, and often 
attempts to meet and evade real difficulties, with florid illustrations and graceful 
rhetoric. 
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We have not noticed the great and primary objection to this author’s treatise on 
the ‘‘New Birth,” or Regeneration ; nor can we do so without going into an exposi- 
tion of the true, the Scriptural and Primitive doctrine of Regeneration; a doctrine 
which the Church has always held, and which our branch of the Church acknowl- 
edges in her Baptismal Office, her Catechism, and 1» her whole system of Christian 
life and growth. This, too, is a perfect System; and it isin full harmony with the 
whole Economy of life and growth in the world of Nature. We cannot avoid say- 
ing, in conclusion, that Prof. Phelps, in regarding Conversion as synonymous with 
Regeneration, and then, in holding man responsible for his Conversion, is guilty of 
the absurdity of teaching, that the child is his own father; he involves his doc- 
trine in inexplicable contradictions; and, what is more than all, he ignores God's 
whole supernatural Plan in the Gospel of His Grace. Here is the root difficulty 
with New England divinity. Not a few of its teachers are beginning to see it. 


Tue Goop Report: Morning and Evening Lessons for Lent. By ALIcE B. Haven. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1867. 12mo. pp. 318. 


The general plan of this work is thus stated in the Preface:—‘The Good Re- 

rt consists of two Lessons a day for forty days—the period of search in the 
Promised Land. Each “ Lesson” is drawn directly from the Old Testament: the 
varied experiences of the Israelites, in their departure from Egypt—their wander- 
ings in the desert, their murmurings, temptations, conflicts, and final conquest— 
serving as the text, from which the application, or “moral,” pointed by significant 
passages from the New Testament, is extracted.” That the forty years of Israel’s 
temptation in the wilderness were a type and striking illustration of the Christian 
Life—the Life of the Christian Church, and of every individual believer, is not a 
new idea; and yet we have never seen its conception so thoroughly wrought out, 
as in this posthumous volume by Miss Haven. The work was written at intervals 
during a space of four years. Too little is made of the Ordinances and Sacraments 
of the Church; still, the volume is the product of a thoughtful and devout spirit, 
and will be a favorite with the very best class of readers. 


THE OPEN PouarR Sea: A Narrative of a Voyage of Discovery towards the North 
Pole, in the Schooner “ United States.” By Dr. I. IL. Hayes. New York: 
Hurd & Houghton. 1867. 8vo. pp. 454. 


Dr. Hayes, who- was Surgeon to the Expedition of Dr. Kane, which returned in 
1855, started on a new voyage of Discovery, in an Expedition gotten up under his 
own direction. He sailed from Boston, July 6th, 1860, in a Schooner of 133 tons 
burden, and returned to that port in Oct., 1861. His party consisted of fourteen 
men. His object was to solve, definitely, the problem of an Open Polar Sea, to 
ascertain the currents of the air and water, their temperature, the pressure of the 
atmosphere, the tides of the ocean, the variations of gravity, the direction and 
intensity of the Magnetic force, the Aurora Borealis, the formation and movement 
of the glaciers, &c., &c. The papers, giving the results of Dr. Hayes’ scientific obser- 
vations, magnetic, meteorological, astronomical, geographical, also on the pendulum, 
and on tidal currents, are in the hands of the Smithsonian Institution, and are not 
included in this volume. The work contains the story of the voyage, a record of 
the incidents of the long wintry night, and of his own attempts to solve the prob- 
lem which was the first object of his Expedition. He notices the efforts which 
have been made to reach this Open Polar Sea by vessels; of Cook, from Behring’s 
Strait; of Hudson, from the Spitzbergen Sea; of Scoresby, from the west of Spits- 
bergen; and of the old Dutch and English voyagers. Failing in this, attempts have 
been made to reach that Sea by means of sledges; in which the Russians have 
been most successful. Wrangel, Parry, Inglefield, and our own Kane, have ap- 
proached it from different points; and all have met with the Open Sea, although 
none have embarked upon it. Dr. Kane’s description was; “ from an elevation of 
580 feet, this water was still without a limit, moved by a heavy swell, free of ice, 
and dashing in surf against a rock-bound shore.” 

Dr. Hayes, on the 18th of May, 1861, having climbed a rugged cliff, says; 
“standing against the dark sky at the north, there was seen, in dim outline, the 
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white sloping summit of a noble headland, the most northern known land upon the 
globe. I judged it to be in latitude 82° 30’, or four hundred and fifty miles from 
the North Pole. 

Nearer, another bold cape stood forth; and nearer still, the headland, for which 
I had been steering my course the day before, rose majestically from the sea, as if 
pushing up into the very skies a lofty mountain peak, upon which the winter drop- 
ped its diadem of snows. There was no land visible, except the coast upon which 
I stood. 

The sea beneath me was a mottled sheet of white and dark patches, these latter 
being either soft, decaying ice, or places where the ice had wholly disappeared. 
These spots were heightened in intensity of shade, and multiplied in size, as they 
receded, until the belt of the water-sky blended them all together into one uniform 
color of dark blue. It only remained for us to plant our flag, in token of our dis- 
covery, and to deposit a record in proof of our presence. The flags were tied to 
the whip-lash, and suspended between two tall rocks, and while we were building 
a cairn, they were allowed to flutter in the breeze: then, tearing a leaf from my 
note-book, I wrote on it as follows:— 

“This point, the most northern land that has ever been reached, was visited by 
the undersigned, May 18th, 19th, 1861, accompanied by George F. Knorr, traveling 
with a dog sledge. We arrived here after a toilsome march of forty-six days, from 
my winter harbor, near Cape Alexander, at the mouth of Smith Sound. My observ- 
ations place us in latitude 81° 35’, longitude 70° 30', W. Our further progress was 
stopped by rotten ice and cracks. Kennedy Channel appears to expand into the 
Polar Basin; and, satisfied that it is navigable, at least during the months of July, 
August and September, I go hence to my winter harbor, to make another trial to 
get through Smith Sound with my vessel, after the ice breaks up this summer. 

I. I. HAYES. 

May 19, 1861.” 

His theory concerning this Open Polar Sea, is thus stated:—“ With the warm 
flood of the Gulf Stream pouring northward, and keeping the waters of the Polar 
Sea at a temperature above freezing point, while the winds, blowing as constantly 
under the Arctic as under the Tropic sky, and the ceaseless currents of the sea, 
end the tide-flow of the surface, keep the waters ever in movement, it is not possi- 
ble that even any considerable portion of this extensive Sea can be frozen over. 
At no point within the Arctic Circle has there been found an ice-belt, extending, 
either in winter or in summer, more than from fifty to a hundred miles from land. 
And even in the narrow channels separating the islands of the Parry Archipelago, 
in Baffin’s Bay, in the North Water, and the mouth of Smith Sound—everywhere, 
indeed, within the broad area of the Frigid Zone, the waters will not freeze, except 
when sheltered by the land, or when an ice-pack, accumulated by a long-continu- 
ance of winds from one quarter, affords the same protection.” 

He thus describes the Open Sea itself:—“ By referring to a circumpolar map, the 
reader will be able to form a more accurate judgment than he could from the most 
elaborate description. He will observe, that about the North Pole of the earth 
there is an extensive Sea, or, more properly, ocean, with an average diameter of more 
than two thousand miles. He will observe, that this Sea is almost completely sur- 
rounded by land, and that its shores are, for the most part, well-defined—the north 
coasts of Greenland and Grinnell-Land, which project furthest into it, being alone 
undetermined. He will note, that these shores occupy, to a certain extent, a uni- 
form distance from the Pole, and are, everywhere, within the region of perpetual 
frost. He will remember, that they are inhabited everywhere by people of the 
same race, to whom the soil yields no subsistence, who live exclusively by hunting 
and fishing, and confine their dwelling-places either to the coast or to the banks of 
therivers which flow northward. He will observe, that the long line of coast which 
gives lodgment to these Arctic nomads, is interrupted in three principal places, and 
that through these, the waters of the Polar Sea mingle with the waters of the Atlan- 
tic and the Pacific Oceans,—these breaks being Baffin’s Bay, Behring’s Strait, and the 
broader opening between Greenland and Nova Zembla; and if he traces the cur- 
rents on the map, and follows the Gulf Stream, as it flows northward, pouring the 
warm waters of the Tropic Zone through the broad gateway east of Spitzbergen, 
and forcing out a return current of cold waters to the west of Spitzbergen, and 
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through Davis Strait, he will very readily comprehend why, in this incessant dis- 
placement of the waters of the Pole by the waters of the equator, the great body 
of the former is never chilled to within several degrees of the freezing point; and 
since it is probably as deep, as it is almost as broad, as the Atlantic between Eu- 
rope and America, he will be prepared to understand, that this vast body of water 
tempers the whole region with a warmth above that which is otherwise natural to 
it; and that the Almighty hand, in the all-wise dispensation of His power, has 
thus placed a bar to its congelation; and he will read in this another symbol of 
Nature’s great law of circulation, which, giving water to the parched earth, and 
moisture to the air, moderates as well the temperature of the Zones—cooling the 
Tropic with a current of water from the frigid, and warming the Frigid with a cur- 
rent from the Tropic.” 

The work is very neatly printed, and is profusely illustrated with maps and 
sketches drawn by Dr. Hayes. 


Dr. Jouns; being a Narrative of certain Events in the Life of an Orthodox Con- 
gregational Minister of Connecticut. By the author of ‘‘ Reveries of a Bachelor,” 
“Dream Life,” “My Farm at Edgewood,” etc. In two vols. New York: C, 
Scribner & Co. 1866, 12mo. pp. 300, 295. 


“Dr. Johns” is a Religious Novel. It is a description of an old-fashioned Con- 
gregational Country Parish of the orthodox pattern, and of the spiritual life and 
culture which were the natural fruits of that system. It depicts, graphically, one 
or two of the radical faults and errors of Congregational Puritanism; and yet, the 
story is so skilfully told, the features of the principal heroes and heroines are so 
naturally and truthfully drawn, that the writer carries with him the convictions of 
his readers. As a work of art, “Dr. Johns” is admirably done. We have no 
room to particularize, But there are passages and scenes in it, which are worthy 
of the very best writers of modern Fiction; indeed, the work deserves more atten- 
tion than it is likely to receive from the descendants of the Puritans. There is one 
criticism, however, and an adverse one, which we must make, but at which we can 
only hint. The only contrast with the Puritan system, which the author draws, is that 
of Rome; and, as between the two, the sympathies of the reader are, almost neces- 
sarily, drawn toward the latter. But the writer shows no familiarity with the real 
practical working, the cultus of Modern Romanism; and there is, midway between 
Puritanism and Romanism, another System, differing from, and free from the evils 
of both, to which he does not allude. What that System is, would be a grand 
theme for a Religious Novel; and that writer’s influence can hardly be measured, 
who will do such a work, and do it well. But who will undertake it? 


Tue Poems oF ALFRED B. Street. In Two Volumes. New York: Hurd & 
Houghton. 1867. 18mo., pp. 302, 338. 


There is such a simplicity and naturalness in these Ballads, and they are written 
with such an easy and flowing versification, that they will, doubtless, meet with a 
large class of admirers. The volumes are very neatly published. 


CHARLES WESLEY: Seen in his finer and less familiar Poems. New York: Hurd 
& Houghton, 1867. 12mo. pp. 398. 


The object of the Editor and compiler of this neat little volume is, apparently, 
two-fold; first, to exhibit the character of Charles Wesley as a Poet, by quoting 
freely from three thousand pages of his published Poems; and second, to identify 
Charles Wesley with modern Methodism. It is claimed, that in its preparation the 
following objects have been kept in view:—1. Absolute literary integrity; 2. To 
present such pieces as have most poetic merit; 3. Making the bulk of its contents 
such as shall be new to nearly all readers; 4. Variety of subject; 5. A good de- 
gree of historic and biographical interest; 6. A restraining of those extravagances 
of expression in which the Author often indulged. 

As to modern Methodism, no one opposed this schismatical movement more ear- 
nestly than Charles Wesley; and no one has given a better explanation of the 
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circumstances under which his brother, John Wesley, when an old, infirm, 
broken-down man, was inveigled into a seeming endorsement of a sham Episco- 
pacy. The better informed Methodists are very restive under the real facts in the 
case, and well they may be. In England, they are coming back to the Church in 
crowds. 


LESSONS ON THE LiTURGY of the Protestant Episcopal Church in America. By a 
Churchman. Boston: E. P. Dutton & Co. 1861. 12mo., pp. 298. 


We fear this little volume has not been so generally circulated as it deserves, 
Though somewhat summary in its character, it is a collection of historical Notes 
and Comments on the American Prayer Book, which are invaluable, and which we 
have never seen so well prepared in any other form. It would make an admirable 
text-book for a series of explanatory Lectures on the Prayer Book, or a capital 
book for instruction in Bible Classes. Among the topics treated are, The Early 
Liturgies; History of the English Prayer Book; Changes in the American Prayer 
Book ; Rites and Ceremonies; The Calendar, Festivals, and Fasts; The Three Creeds ; 
The Litany; The Collects, Epistles, and Gospels: The Communion Service; The 
Baptismal Service; The Catechism; Solemnization of Matrimony; The Ordinal, 
&c., &e. The Appendix contains the Ancient Liturgy of the Anglo-Saxon Church, 
and much other valuable matter. The work, though anonymous, is evidently the 
production of a thorough scholar, and should be placed in every Church family, 
and, of course, in every Parish and Sunday School Library. 


THE MARKET ASSISTANT: Containing a brief description of every article of Hu- 
man Food sold in the Public Markets of the Cities of New York, Boston, Phila- 
delphia and Brooklyn, including the various Domestic and Wild Animals, Poultry, 
Game, Fish, Vegetables, Fruits, &c., &c., with many curious incidents and anec- 
dotes. By Tuomas F. De Voz, Author of the “Market Book,” &. With 
numerous explanatory illustrations. New York: Hurd & Houghton. 1867. 
8vo., pp. 455. 


Many years ago, Mr. De Voe, who in his Preface to this volume signs himself 
* Butcher, Jefferson Market,” delivered a Lecture before the New York Historical 
Society, in which he gave the history of the Markets in New York. Beginning 
far back, with the reign of the notable Wouter Van Twiller, he traced the lives of 
the leading Butchers, andthe history of the principal Markets, downto the present 
day. That Lecture grew into a volume, which so abounded with interest as to 
attract much attention, and a new edition has been called for. In preparing that 
volume, however, his attention has been turned to what he terms the useful, in dis- 
tinction from the historical; and the result is comprised in the volume before us; 
a full description of which is given in the above title page. As New York, with 
its numerous Ocean and River Steamers, and its net-work of Railroads, draws its 
supplies from all latitudes, and has one of the best Markets in the world, so Mr. 
De Voe has compiled a vast amount of information, which is at once interesting 
and valuable. 


LABOULAYE’S Farry Book. Fairy Tales of all Nations. By Epwarp LABOULAYE; 
Member of the Institute of France. Translated by Mary L. Booru, Transla- 
tor of “ Martin’s History of France,” &c., &. With Engravings. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1867. 12mo., pp. 363. 


M. Laboulaye is not only a brilliant writer, of course thoroughly Frenchy, but a 
rich humorist, and the author of judicial works of reputation. For many years he 
has been in the habit of amusing himself by writing Tales in various books and 
journals, in which keen and subtle satire lurks under the guise of a grotesque dress. 
In this way, disagreeable truths find their way into the minds of those, who would 
scorn them if donned in their every-day garb. One of these Tales, Abdallah, an 
Eastern Story, cost the author, he says, more than a year’s study, and was formerly 
published in a volume by itself. In them all, exuberant fancy and sparkling wit 
are spiced by a moral, sometimes sharp, but nevertheless wholesome for those who 
know and seek no higher kind of Wisdom. 


VOL. XIX. 10 
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ParapisE Lost. A Poem. In Twelve Books. By Jonn Miron. A New Edi- 
tion, with Explanatory Notes. New York: Hurd & Houghton. 1867. 18mo., 
pp. 409. 


We hope that this new and neat edition of ParapisE Lost, is proof that popular 
taste is not utterly corrupted by the sentimental trash, and the putrid fictitious 
literature of the day. The volume has been prepared under the advice, and with 
the assistance of Prof. Torrey, of Harvard University. The Notes throw light on 
points of mythology, history, and geography, and on nice or obscure terms of ex- 
pression; and a copious verbal Index will be very useful. 


READING WitHovuT TEARS; Or a Pleasant Mode of Learning to Read. By the 
Author of “Peep of Day,” &c., &. Part Second. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1866. 18mo. pp. 292, 


The First Part of this little work was a great favorite with children, being 
admirably suited to their juvenile taste and capacity. It is unexceptionable, and 
even better than that, in its moral and religious tone. 


Tae MERCHANT OF BERLIN; An Historical Novel. By L. MurHiBacu, Author of 
Joseph II. and his Court. Translated from the German by Amory Coffin, M. D. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1867. 12mo., pp. 394. 


BERLIN AND Sans-Soucr; Or Frederick the Great and his Friends. An Historical 
Romance. By L. MuEntBacH, Author, &c. Translated from the German by 
Mrs. Chapman Coleman and her daughters. New York: D. Appleton & Co, 
1867, 12mo. pp. 391. 


‘Besides the other characters in these two volumes, which are intensely sensa- 
tional, we have a scene in Book IV. which represents the relations between Fred- 
erick the Great and Voltaire. The admirers of this philosopher would do well to 

-study this representation of his perfidy and meanness, It does no injustice to his | 
character, as well authenticated history clearly shows. 


Linpa. By A. G., Author of ‘‘ Maude Grenville,” ete. 12mo. pp. 159. 
Minty, The Policeman's Foundling. 18mo. pp. 203. 

How WE Drive; Or Dinner’s Ready. By Emma DAVENPORT. 18mo. pp. 143. 
-FaTHER AND DAUGHTER. 18mo. pp. 110. 


FETCHING AND KEEPING. By E. J. Keny. 18mo. pp. 108. 


These very neat specimens of works for general circulation, are published under 
the direction of the Committee of General Literature and Education, appointed by 
the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. They are designed for Common 
‘School as well as for Sunday School Libraries. Messrs. Pott & Amery, No. 5 and 
13 Cooper Union, have a large assortment of English Sunday School Books which 
are worthy of careful examination by those who are replenishing their Sunday 
School Libraries. They are giving special attention to this department of their 
business; and those who know how difficult it is to select Library books worth 
buying or reading, will appreciate the importance of their labors. 


THe Preorie’s MAGAZINE; An Illustrated Miscellany for all classes. 


Messrs. Pott & Amery, No. 5 and 13 Cooper Union, New York, are prepared to 
furnish this work to subscribers. It is issued under the direction of the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge, in monthly parts of 64 very large 8vo. pages, 
at $3 ayear. It contains Original Stories, Historical and Biographical Papers, 
Sketches of Life and Manners in all parts of the world, Records of Enterprise and 
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Adventure by Land and Sea, Information on Science and Art, Notices of Inventions 
and Discoveries, Papers on Movements tending to the Physical, Social, and Moral 
Improvement of the Working Classes, Domestic Economy, Articles on Natural 
History, Illustrated Sketches of the Halls, Castles, Abbeys, Cathedrals, Country 
Churches, and Village Homes of England, Original Poetry, &c. The illustrations 
will be of a very superior character, and will include subjects printed in colors. 

The English Church is endeavoring to provide for the people a substitute for the 
rank Infidelity which is there poisoning the fountains of social life. The centre- 
tables even of many of our own Church families, betray a lamentable indifference 
to the destructive sentiments which they are thus aiding in disseminating. 


BIDWELL’s EcLECTIC MAGAZINE FOR 1867. 


We cannot better describe this Monthly than by giving the Prospectus: 

Literature, Science, and Art, selected from the London Quarterly, British Quar- 
terly, North British Review, Popular Science Review, Saturday Review, West- 
minster Review, Chamber's Journal, Art Journal, Contemporary Review, All the 
Year Round, Macmillan’s Magazine, Revue de Deux Mondes, London Society, 
Bentley’s Miscellany, Cornhill Magazine. Fraser’s Magazine, Leisure Hour, Temple 
Bar, London Review, Christian Society, Dublin University, Belgravia. 

We have also arranged to secure choice selections from the French, German, 
and other Continental Periodicals, translated especially for the Eclectic, and it is 
hoped this new feature will add greatly to the variety and value of the work. 

The January Number of the Eclectic for 1867 begins the Fifth Volume of the 
new series, and its proprietor confidently hopes that it will excel any of the pre- 
ceding volumes. The field of its selection has already been enlarged by several 
new publications, just begun; and, with the great and increasing resources at his 
command, the Editor hopes to make the Eclectic a necessity to every intelligent 
reader. Each number is embellished with one or more fine Steel Engravings— 
portraits of eminent men or illustrative of important historical events. 

Splendid premium Engraving of George Washington, as ‘ Our First Commander- 
in-Chief,” engraved in line and stipple from an original drawing by Felix O. C. 
Darley, Esq., given to each new subscriber to the Eclectic for 1867, who will send 
his name and the pay for one year, five dollars. 

Terms of the Eclectic—One copy, one year, $5; two copies, one year, $9; five 
copies, one year, $20. And an extra copy gratis for every fifteen subscribers; or 
sixteen copies for $60. In all cases where clubs of new subscribers are formed 
under the above arrangement, the premiums will be sent. Address W. H. Bidwell, 
5 Beekman street, New York. 


MEMORIAL VOLUME; The Rev. Dr. F. L. Hawks. New York: 37 Bible House. 
1867, 8vo. pp. 72. 


A volume in memory of the late Rev. Dr. Hawks has been published, containing 
the first Article in the present Number of this Review; also an Address before 
the New York Historical Society, by the Rev. Dr. W. F. Morgan; and Resolutions, 
&c., adopted by various bodies and Associations. The work is neatly printed on 
tinted paper, and bound in muslin paper, gilt. It is published at $1.00; and will 
be sent by mail, postpaid, as directed. Applications may be made at the Office of 
Am. Quar. Church Review, 37 Bible House, New York. 


The Rt. Rev. Bisnop R. H. WitMEr’s Sermon in Commemoration of the Life and 
_ Labors of the late Rt. Rev. Bishop Elliott; in Christ Church, Savannah, Georgia, 
Jan. 27, 1867. 8vo., pp. 29. 


A beautiful, affectionate, manly, masterly portrait of a great man, a great Bishop, 
and a great character. What truthfulness of delineation there is in the following: 
“There is a something less than human which will never offend after this manner. 
There is a cold-blooded indifference, which cannot be roused into holy indignation, 
and it may pass for great moderation; there is a time-serving timidity, which 
shrinks from the consequences of a deed of daring, and it may pass for great pru- 
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dence; there is a calculating policy, which gauges all questions by the standard of 
profit and loss, and it will pass for great sagacity. Men of this stamp can go 
through the fire unharmed, because there is no material in them to be kindled. 
These are the less than human.” 


THE CHRISTIAN PRIESTHOOD, ALTAR AND SaoRiFIce. Scripturally Illustrated. By 
the Rev. WILLIAM ALLEN Fiske, A. M. Rector of St. Paul’s Church, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 1866, 18mo., pp. 19. 


We observe that this Sermon has been violently and publicly attacked in a Cincin- 
nati newspaper, in which the most unwarrantable doctrines are charged upon Mr. 
Fiske ; doctrines, which are merely the unauthorized inference of a very prejudiced 
or very stupid writer. Mr. Fiske’s Sermon is a plain, simple statement of truths 
which are, and always have been, held by the great mass of sound Theologians ; 
as might be shown by reference to Primitive, Anglican and American writers. 


The following new publications have been received :— 


THE BEAUCLERCS, FATHER AND Son. A Novel. By CHArtes CuarKe, Author of 
“Charlie Thornhill,” &. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1866. 8vo., pp. 90. 


Maponna Mary. A Novel. By Mrs. OLipHant, Author of “The Perpetual Cu- 
rate,” &c., &c. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1866. 8vo., pp. 182. 


Lwzie Lorton or Grey Riga. A Novel. By E. Lynn Linton, Author of 
“ Grasp your Nettle,” &., &c. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1866. 8vo., 
pp. 168. 


BERNTHAL; or the Son’s Revenge. From the German of L. Miihlbach. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1867. 8vo., pp. 96. 


Crapock NowELL. A Tale of the New Forest. By RicHarp DoppRIDGE BLACK- 
moRE, Author of “Clara Vaughan.” New York: Harper & Brothers. 1866. 
8vo., pp. 217. 


RacuHet’s Sgcret. A Novel. By the Author of “The Master of Morton.” New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1867. 8vo., pp. 150. 


Two Marriages. By Miss Mutock, Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman,” 
‘‘ Christian’s Mistake,” “A Noble Life,” &. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
1867. 12mo., pp. 301. 


THe Ciaverinas. A Novel. By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, Author of “Can you For- 
give her,” &, With Illustrations. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1867. 
8vo., pp. 211. ° 


THE VILLAGE ON THE CuirF. A Novel. By Miss THackERay, Author of “The 
Story of Elizabeth.” With Jilustrations. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
1867. 8vo., pp. 104. 


The Rt. Rev. Bishop WiLttIams’ Sermon, before the Society for the Increase of 
the Ministry ; in Calvary Church, N. Y., Sept. 30, 1866. 12mo., pp. 36. 


The Rt. Rev. Bishop Wi..iams’ Address, in Commemoration of the Rev. Titus 
Strong, D.D. Greenfield: 1866. 8vo., pp. 8. 


The Rt. Rev. Bishop H. W. Lee’s Sermon, at the Consecration of Bishop Cum- 
mins, Nov. 15, 1866. Chicago: 1866. 8vo., pp. 27. 


The Rt. Rev. Tae Lorp Bishop or Ontario's Charge, to the Synod of the Diocese 
of Ontario, Nov. 20, 1866. 8vo., pp. 13. 


The Rev. Dr. James A. Boies’ Anniversary Sermon and Report, of the Parish of 
the Advent. Boston: 1866. 8vo., pp. 40. 
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The Rev. C. W. Rankrn’s Sermon, on “ The Faith once delivered,” &c., at St. Luke’s 
Church, Baltimore, Oct. 28, 1866. 8vo., pp. 13. 


The Rev. W. CroswELL Doane’s Two Sermons, on “the Church’s Rule of Worship, 
and Parting Counsels to his people,” in St. John’s Church, Hartford. Hartford: 
1867. 8vo., pp. 30. 


The Rev. Dr. Moraan Drx’s Sermon, on “Christian Education the remedy for the 
growing Ungodliness of the Times.” Boston: 12mo., pp. 16. 


Minutes of the Joint Meeting of the Convocations of King’s, Queen’s, and Suffolk 
Couniies, Long Island, N. Y., held in Grace Church, Brooklyn, on the 22d and 
23d Nov., and 11th December, 1866. 8vo., pp. 18. 


Tae NEw JERUSALEM CHURCH; aTract. Boston: 12mo., pp. 32. 


PROCEEDINGS at the Laying of the Corner Stone of the Ludlow and Willink Hall, 
of St. Stephen’s College, June 13th, 1866. Cambridge: 8vo., pp. 46. 


Sr. StePHEN’s Chapel Report, of the Mission to the Poor. Boston: 1866. 8vo., 
pp. 24. 


OccasIONAL PAPER of the Mission to the Hawaiian Islands. 8vo., pp. 9. 
CATALOGUE of the Officers and Students of Yale College, 1866-67. 8vo., pp. 72. 
CATALOGUE of the Officers and Students of Trinity College, 1866-67. 8vo., pp. 40. 
RecIsTer of Racine College, 1866-67. 8vo. pp. 30. 


FirtH ANNUAL CaTALoGuE of St. Stephen’s College, Annandale, N. Y. 8vo., pp. 30. 


This young and promising College has now five Professors and Teachers, and 
thirty-nine students. 





ECCLESIASTICAL REGISTER. 





SUMMARY OF HOME INTELLIGENCE. 


CONSECRATIONS, 


The Rev. WiLLIAM Epwarp ArmiTaGe, D. D., was consecrated Assistant Bishop 
of Wisconsin. Dec. 6, 1866, in St. John’s Church, Detroit, Mich. There were pres- 
ect the Rt. Rev. Bishops KEMPER, presiding, McCoskry, Lez, WHIPPLE, CoxE, 
CLARKSON, KerFoort, and CumMINS; also Bishop Cronyn, of Huron, C. W. Mor- 
ning Prayer was said by the Rev. Drs. W. B. Ashley, J. P. Tustin, A. D. Cole, 
and Rev. Mr. G. D. Gillespie. The Ante-Communion Service was said by the Rt. 
Rey. Bishops Lee, Cummins and Cronyn. The Rt. Rev. Bishop Kerfoot preached 
the Sermon, from St. John, xx. 21. The Testimonials were read by the Rev. L W. 
Davis. The Bishop-elect was presented by Bishops McCoskry and Coxe. The 
Promise of Conformity was then made, the Bishop-elect was vested by the Rev. 
Messrs. L. W. Davis and B. H. Paddock, and Bishop Kemper administered the 
Laying on of hands, all the Bishops present uniting and assisting. The Commun- 
ion and Post-Communion Service followed, being celebrated by Bishops Talbot, 
Whipple, and Kemper, who pronounced the Blessing of Peace. About eighty of 
the Clergy were present, and a large congregation. 


CONSECRATION OF THE Bishop OF Matng.—The Rev. Henry ADAMS NEELY, 
D.D., Assistant Minister of Trinity Church, New York, was consecrated Bishop of 
Maine, Jan. 25th, 1867, in Trinity Chapel, New York. The Presiding Bishop, Hop- 
kins, and the Rt. Rev. Bishops Williams, Potter, Odenheimer, Clarkson, and Randall, 
and a great number of Clergy were present. Morning Prayer was commenced by 
the Rev. Dr. Higbee; the Rev. Drs. Weston and Vinton read the Lessons, and the 
Creed and Prayers were intoned by the Rev. Dr. Haight. The Ante-Communion 
Service was said by Bishops Odenheimer, Randall and Clarkson. The Sermon was 
by the Rt. Rev. Bishop Potter. The Rt. Rev. Bishops Williams and Potter pre- 
sented the Candidate to the Presiding Bishop. The Testimonials were read by 
the Rev. Edward Ballard, D. D.; the Litany was sung by Dr. Dix, and the special 
Prayer said by Bishop Williams; the Promise of Conformity was made by the 
Bishop-elect, who was vested by Drs. Burgess and Dix; and all the Bishops 
present united in the laying on of hands The Communion Service followed, in 
which all the Bishops shared, and the Presiding Bishop pronounced the. Blessing 
of Peace. The Service was Choral throughout. 


ORDINATIONS. 


DEACONS. 


Name. Time. Place. 
Atwell, Jos. 8. Dec. 23, 1866, St. Paul’s, Louisville, Ky. 
Anderson, N. B. Noy. 25, “ St. John’s, Louisville, Ky. 
Charlier, Elie, Feb. 10, 1867, Irving Hall, N. Y. City. 
Currie, Wm. T. Dec. 2, 1866, Chapel, Davenport, Iowa. 
Davenport, Jas. A. Dec. 9, “ St. Paul’s, Fond-du-Lac, Wis. 
Gallaudet, Sam’l H. 8. Feb. 8, 1867, Calvary, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Griffith, Chas. E. Jan. 22, “ Grace, Allentown, Pa. 
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Nam. Bishop. Time. Place. 
Hall, Samuel D. Odenheimer, Nov. 18, 1866, St. Anne’s, Annapolis, Md. 
Hartman, Henry F. Kerfoot, Jan. 9,1867, St Peter’s, Pittsburgh, Pitts 
Judd, Henderson, Mclivaine, Dec. 17, 1866, All Saints, Portsmouth, O 
Linskea, John B. Kerfoot, Dec, 23, “ St. Peter's, Uniontown, Pitts. 
McVicar, Wm. M. Potter, Feb. 10, 1867, Irving Hall, N. Y. City. 
Newton, B. W. Potter, Jan. 11, “ ‘St. Aun’s, New York City. 
Pardee, Jas. D. S. Coxe, Dec, 23, 1866, Christ, Binghamton, W.N.Y. 
Plummer, Geo. F. Clarkson, Dec. 23, “ Mt, Calvary, Baltimore, Md. 
Riley, Henry C. Potter, Dec. 8, “ Epiphany, New York City. 
Smith, Erastus P. Coxe, Dec 23, “ Christ, Binghamton,W.N.Y. 


PRIESTS. 


Name. Bishop. Time. Place. 
Rev. Battershall, W. W. Potter, Nov. 30, 1866, Annunciation, N. Y. City. 

“ Bishop, David, Williams, Dec. 21, “ Trinity, Branford, Conn 
Briggs, Nath’ L. Eastburn, Jan. 6, 1867, St. Paul’s, Brookline, Mass. 
Burton, George, Kip. Dec. 27, 1866, Grace, San Francisco, Cal. 
Carlton, Hiram, Eastburn, Feb. 15, 1867, St. Stephen's. Boston, Mass, 
Eccleston, J. H. Stephens, June 23, 1866, St. Luke’s, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Farr, Wm. W. Lee, A. Jan. 23, 1867, Epiphany, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Holley, W. W. Potter, Noy. 30, 1866, Annunciation, N. Y. City. 
Husband, Chas. Hopkins, Feb. 6, 1867, Grace, Randolph, Vt. 
Magrath, John T. Randall, Nov. 21, 1866, Christ, Gardiner, Me. 
Moore, Francis, Kemper, Dec. 13, “ Emmanuel, Lancaster, Wis. 
Orrick, William P. Vail, Feb, 10, 1867, Gloria Dei, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Putnam, N. F. Hopkins, Dec. 19, 1866, St. John’s, Poultney, Vt. 
Postlethwaite, W.M. Potter, Jan. 11, 1867, St. Ana’s, New York City. 
Reed, John 8. Vail, Feb. 10, “ Gloria Dei, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Rulison, N. 8. Potter, Nov. 30, 1866, Annunciation, N. Y. City. 
Russell, Robt C. Vail, Feb. 8, 1867, Calvary, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Satterlee, Henry Y. Potter, Jan. 11, “ St. Ann’s, New York City. 
Seabury, Wm. Jones, Potter, Nov. 30, i866, Annunciation, N. Y. City. 
Simes, Snyder B. Vail, Jan. 14, 1867, Epiphany, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Tays, J. W. Gregg, Dec. 16, 1866, Trinity, Galveston, Texas. 
Vernor, George, McCoskry, Aug. 26, “ Grace, Union City, Mich. 

CONSECRATIONS. 
Name. Bishop. Time. Place. 
Calvary, Kerfoot, Dec. 28, 1866, East Liberties, Pittsburgh. 
Grace, McCoskry, Aug. 26, “ Union City, Mich. 
St. Mark’s, Potter, Dec. 12, “ Green Island, New York. 
St. Mark’s, Whipple, Jan. 16, 1867, Lake City, Minnesota. 
St. Paul’s, Potter, Oct. 24, 1866, Franklin, N. Y. 


OBITUARIES, 


The Rt. Rev. StepHen Exuiort, D. D., first Bishop of the Diocese of Georgia, 
died instantaneously, of supposed disease of the heart, at his residence in Savan- 
nah, at 9 o’clock, P. M., December 2l1st, 1866, in the 61st year of his age, and of 
his Episcopate the 26th. 

His abrupt departure, at the summons of his Master, was the fulfilment to him 
of his own expectation, expressed, and re-iterated, only forty-eight hours before. 
As “a proof,” in his own words at that time, ‘of God’s signal favor to a faithful 
servant,” his friends receive his quick succeeding exit. But the void thus suddenly 
caused in Society, in the Parish, in the councils of the Church, and in the Diocese, 
none can hope to fill. In the rare combination of gifts and attainments, natural 
traits and spiritual graces, that distinguished this Christian gentleman, scholar, 
preacher, and Bishop, he had few if any peers, while the love borne to his admired 
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person seemed to make envy quite impossible. A fuller sketch of this learned and 
eminent Prelate, will appear in another No. of this Review. 

Bishop Elliott was born in Beaufort, 8. C., on the 31st day of August, 1806. His 
father, Stephen Elliott, was well known as an accomplished scholar, critic, writer, 
and editor; and was proficient in natural science, especially Botany. His mother, 
Miss Habersham, was a Georgian. The two States, in which his life was spent, are 
equal sharers in the honor of his ancestry. When he was six years old, Charleston 
became his home. At sixteen, he entered the Sophomore Class, at Harvard Uni- 
versity, but returned, during the Junior year, to South Carolina College, Columbia, 
and with honors took his Baccalaureate Degree in 1825. Gov. Hammond and 
Judge Withers were among his Classmates. In 1827 he engaged in the practice of 
Law. In 1832, under the pressure of a newly awakened devotion to the cause of 
Christ and His Church, he abandoned his profession, and became a Candidate for 
Holy Orders. He was ordained by Bishop Bowen in 1835, served as Deacon one 
month in the Church at Wilton; and was then elected Professor of Sacred Litera- 
ture and the Evidences of Christianity in the South Carolina College. Five years 
later, he was chosen first Bishop of Georgia. He was consecrated in Feb., 1841; 
removed to Savannah, and became Rector of St. John’s Church. In 1844 he be- 
came Provisional Bishop of Florida. In 1845 he removed to Montpelier, to direct, 
in person, the work of Female Education. Here he spent about seven years of 
his life, and, like many other Bishops, expended his whole fortune in the noble 
effort. In 1853 he removed to Savannah, and took charge of Christ Church, in 
that City, as Rector. This office he continued to hold, with the exception of one 
brief interval, till his death. 

His numerous home duties ¢'1 not hinder his visitation of his Diocese at least 
once each year; often much more frequently. But two hours before his decease, 
he had returned, in cheerfulness and apparent health, from one of those long Epis- 
copal journeys. Instantly, not to him “suddenly,” in the midst of his labors, and 
at the height of his power, he has been called to his blessed repose. 


The Rev. GrorGe W. Situ died at Pass Christian, Miss., August 22d, 1866, in 
the 54th year of his age. 

Mr. Sill was a native of Lyme, Conn. Having been engaged in mercantile pur- 
suits, at the age of 21 he began his preparation for College. Distinguished, from 
the first, for application, morality and scholarship, he graduated at Yale College, 
with distinction, in 1838. He taught, for three years, in a private family, at Holly 
Springs, Miss. He then entered the Theological Seminary at Andover, Mass., 
where he remained but a short time, finding the climate too severe for his feeble 
health. On returning to the South, he was taken ill at St. Louis, Mo., where, find- 
ing a Classmate, and meeting with kind attention from other officers of Kemper 
College, he was induced to accept, on his recovery, the position of Professor of 
Latin and Greek, in that Institution. His attention was here directed to the claims 
of the Church. After a course of reading, he renounced, from enlightened convic- 
tion, the errors of Congregationalism, sought the Sacrament of Baptism, and Con- 
firmation, and became a Candidate for Holy Orders. When ordained to the Diaco- 
nate, he took charge of the Churches at Hannibal and Palmyra, performing the 
duties of his Professorship. At the expiration of three years, having been admit- 
ted to the Priesthood, he removed to Holly Springs, Miss., where, for several years, 
he had charge of the Church, and, as his salary was small, conducted a Female 
Seminary. Receiving a call to succeed Dr. Savage in Trinity Church, Pass Christ- 
ian, and to be associated with him in Trinity Female Seminary, he moved to that 
place, where he remained till 1860. At this time his voice failed, in an attack of 
Bronchitis from which he never recovered. During the late War he resided in 
Louisiana, unable to discharge his clerical duties, and, at the occurrence of Peace, 
returned to Pass Christian. For a few months, he was enabled to discharge 
the duties of teacher in Trinity High School, but, his disease progressing, he was 
compelled to resign, and await, in faith and patience, his final summons. After a 
confinement of several months to his bed, graciously sustained and comforted by 
God, Ser departed, in “‘a reasonable and holy hope” of an unending life with Christ, 
his Saviour. 
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The Rev. St. MicHaEL FackLER, Missionary at Boise City, Idaho Territory, 
died lately on board ship, on the passage from the Isthmus to New York. His 
feeble health gave way, while ministering to the dying, who were victims of a pes- 
tilence on the ship, and he fell asleep, a martyr to his devotion in the Ministries of 
his Blessed Lorp. 


The Rev. ALBERT D. Traver, D. D., Rector of St. Paul’s Parish, Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., died at Poughkeepsie, Dec. 3, 1866. 


The Rev. Peter 8. CHauncey, D. D., Rector of St. James’ Church, New York 
City, died in New York, Dec. 14, 1866, aged 56 years. He was Rector of Christ 
Church, Rye, N. Y,, for ten years. In 1848, he became Rector of Christ Church, 
Hartford, Conn., and in 1850, removed to St. James, New York City, of which he 
was Rector until his death. 


The Rev. Witt1amM A. SMALLWwoop, D. D., died in St. Anthony, Minnesota, Jan. 
2d, 1867, aged 62 years. He was born in Washington, D. C., of Church parentage; 
graduated at Columbia College, Georgetown, D. C.; studied Law at Litchtield, 
Conn. ; and then, Theology at Alexandria, Va.; was ordained, by Bishop Moore of 
Va., in 1829, and took charge of St. Matthew's, Bladensburg, and Zion Church, 
Prince George County, Maryland; in 1836, he became Rector of St. James’ Parish, 
Zanesville, Ohio, where he remained seventeen years; in 1853 he became Rector 
of Trinity Church, Chicago, Ill., where he remained four years; in 1857 he became 
Rector of Zion and St. Paul’s Parishes, Frederick County, Md., where he remained 
four years; in 1861 he became Rector in Cincinnati, Ohio; and in 1865, he be- 
came Rector of Holy Trinity Parish, St. Anthony’s Falls, Minnesota. He has pub- 
lished some occasional Sermons, 


Rev. FREDERIO D. LEWIN, late Rector of Trinity Church, Branford, Conn., died 
at Windham, Conn., Jan. 3d, 1867. He graduated at St. Paul’s College, Palmyra, 
Mo.; studied Theology at the Berkeley Divinity School, at Middletown, Conn.; was 
ordained Priest, May 30, 1862, in St. Thomas’ Church, Bethel, Conn., by the Rt. 
Rey. Bishop Williams; he had charge of St. Thomas’ Parish, Bethel, and of Trinity 
Parish, Branford, Conn. 


The Rev. Sytvanus S. DEARBORN, died in Northfield, N. H., Jan. 8, 1867, aged 
37 years. He was born in Northfield, Sept. 15, 1830; graduated at Dartmouth 
College; studied Law and preached and practised in Illinois; entered the Union 
Congregational Theological Seminary in New York City, in 1859; renounced Con- 
gregationalism and entered the General Theological Seminary; was ordained Dea- 
con by Bishop Potter, July 3, 1864, and Priest, Dec. 18. His first and only Parish 
was at Clermont, N. Y., after which he assisted in several Parishes in New York 
City; in 1866, his health failing, he visited Europe, but returned home to die. He 
was a fine scholar, an accomplished linguist, and was a man of much promise. 


The Rev. WILLtAM CLARKE Hupp, late Rector of St. Luke’s Church, Kalamazoo, 
Mich., died at Tecumseh, in that Diocese, on Sunday morning, Feb. 3d, 1867, aged 
40 years. He was born at Fryeburgh, Maine, May 16th, 1826. His father was 
the Rev. Carlton Hurd, D. D., an eminent Congregational divine, who was settled 
in Fryeburgh for over thirty years. He graduated at Dartmouth College in 1846. In 
1848 he entered the Theological Seminary at Bangor, where he remained but one 
year;—the severe Calvinistic system taught there becoming distasteful to him, he 
abandoned the idea of entering the ministry, and commenced the study of the 
Law, with the Hon. John A. Peters, of Bangor. Admitted to the Bar in Maine, 
in 1852, he removed at once to the Falls of St. Anthony, in the then territory of 
Minnesota. Subsequently he removed to Iowa, but finally settled in Chicago, 
where, being thrown much among Church people, his attention was at once drawn 
to the Church; and the beauty of her Ritual, the purity of her doctrine, and the 
strength and justice of her historic claims, soon enlisted him, heart and soul, in her 
service, and caused him to return to the purpose of his youth. At last he had 
fouud a Church to whose doctrines he could himself subscribe, and conscientiously 
teach them to others. He removed, in 1860, to Adrian, in the Diocese of Mich., 
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and was ordained Deacon, by Bishop McCoskry, in St. Paul’s Church, Detroit, Jan. 
5th, 1862. In Feb., the same year, he received and accepted a call to the Rector- 
ship of St. Luke’s Church, Kalamazoo. He was ordained Priest, in his own Church, 
by Bishop McCoskry, Oct. 17, 1863. 

Almost immediately after entering on the work of the Ministry, his health began 
to decline; and in 1865, much to the regret of the Church, he was compelled to 
resign the Parish of St. Luke’s, and retired to Tecumseh, where, after nearly two 
years of painful sickness, and most perfect resignation to the will of God, he has 
lately gone to his rest. 

Of commanding presence, fine natural talents, and high mental culture, nothing 
but his physical weakness prevented him from assuming, at once, an eminent posi- 
tion in the Ministry of the Church. 


The Rev. George Sueets died in Chicago, Ill., Feb. 21, 1867, aged 83 years. 
He was formerly Rector of Trinity and All Saints’ Parishes, Philadelphia county, 
Pa., where he remained more than thirty-eight years—of St. James’ Church, New- 
port, Delaware—and St. Jude’s, Sharpsburg, Mo. 


DEATHS OF DISTINGUISHED LAYMEN. 


While our Obituary list is designed to record the decease of the Clergy of the 
Church, we need offer no apology for naming, in this department of the Review, 
two distinguished Laymen, who, since our last issue, have departed this life. 

The Hon. Ezexiet F. Cuamsers, of Chestertown, Maryland, died at his resi- 
dence, Jan. 30th, aged eighty years. 

The Hon. Wasuineton Hunt, formerly Governor of New York, and a resident 
of Lockport, died in New York City, Feb. 2d, in the 56th year of his age. 

Both were inen of a high order of intellect, and of varied and thorough culture. 
Both had filled several of the highest offices in the gift of the people of their re- 
spective States; both had been elected to the highest positions in our National 
Councils, and had won a National reputation. Both understood and appreciated 
the position of the Reformed Branch of the Catholic Church in the United States, 
were familiar with her claims, conversant with her Laws, eloquent defenders of her 
principles, and devout communicants at her Altar. Both were leading members in 
the House of Clerical and Lay Deputies in her General Conventions; to which 
body, Judge Chambers was elected, uniformly, for the space of forty years. At 
the two last meetings, at New York and Philadelphia, both distinguished them- 
selves as peace-makers in the great work of preserving the Unity of the Church. 
Both died in the confidence of a certain faith. The illness of Gov. Hunt was of 
such a nature as to leave unimpaired the clearness and vigor of his intellectual 
powers, and his death was eminently beautiful and saintly. We weave this little 
chaplet to their memory; and we record upon our pages, the heart-felt sorrow, the 
deep sense of bereavement of the whole Church, at their deaths. 

It is due to this Review to say, that from no sources, Clerical or Lay, has this 
work received warmer and more pointed commendation, than from these, among 
its earliest and most steadfast friends. When, at the beginning of the late War, 
our means were exhausted, and our subscription-list greatly diminished, Guv. Hunt 
was among the first to record his name as a Life-Subscriber, and to céoperate in 
the effort which relieved the Review from temporary embarrassment. 


CONVERSIONS TO THE CHURCH. 


Mr. Wa. Henry Reep, formerly a licensed Presbyterian Preacher, has become 
a Candidate for Holy Orders in Delaware. 


Rev. Jas. A. DAVENPORT, lately ordained Deacon in Wisconsin, was formerly a 
Dutch Reformed Minister. 


Rev. J. B. LInskEA, lately ordained Deacon by Bishop Kerfoot, was formerly a 
Baptist Preacher. 
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Rev. Henry F. Hartman, lately ordained Deacon by Bishop Kerfoot, was re- 
cently a German Reformed Preacher. 


The Rev. A. J. YEATER, formerly an Old School Presbyterian Preacher, has 
become a Candidate for Holy Orders in the Diocese of Texas. 


Rev. B. M. NEwrTon, lately ordained Deacon, by Bishop Potter, in New York 
City, was formerly a Congregationalist. 


Rev. S. H. 8. GALLAuDRT, lately ordained Deacon in Philadelphia, was formerly an 
Old School Presbyterian Preacher. 


EPISCOPAL DECLARATION ON RITUALISM., 


BuFFALO, January 10, 1867. 

The Committee appointed to draft this Declaration, owing to the great distance 
between the dwelling-places of its members and their frequent absences from their 
homes, were not able, very speedily, to complete their work. 

It was by the unanimous advice of the Bishops assembled at Detroit, in Decem- 
ber, that the Committee resolved to postpone this publication, until the remotest 
of our Bishops might be heard from; but, even at this date, it is supposed that 
several of them have never received the circular of the Committee. 

As in ‘‘the Colenso Case” several of the Bishops object to this form of meeting, 
an evil which they deeply deplore; but, not one of the Bishops heard from has 
expressed uny sympathy with the Ritualistic movement. The reverse is the fact. 

The Committee think it proper no longer to delay the publication. 

A. CLEVELAND Coxe, Secretary. 

Whereas, At a meeting of the House of Bishops, held in the City of New York 
in the month of October, the subject of Ritualism was brought to the notice of the 
House and considered with a great degree of unanimity; and 

Whereas, On account of the absence of a number of the Right-Reverend mem- 
bers of the House, and the fact that the House was not sitting as a co-ordinate 
branch of the General Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States of America, it was regarded as inexpedient to proceed to any formal 
action; and 

Whereas, It was nevertheless regarded as highly desirable that an expression of 
opinion on the part of the Episcopate of this Church should be given with respect 
to Ritualistic innovations. Therefore, the undersigned Bishops, reserving, each for 
himself, his rights as Ordinary of his own Diocese, and also his rights as a member 
of the House of Bishops, sitting in General Convention, do unite in the declaration 
following: 

We hold, in the language of the XXXIV. Article of Religion, that ‘‘ every par- 
ticular or National Church hath authority to ordain, change and abolish, Ceremonies 
or Rites of the Church, ordained only by man’s authority, so that all things be 
done to edifying ;” and also in the language of the same Article that: “Itis not 
necessary that Traditions and Ceremonies be in all places one, or utterly like ; for 
at all times they have been divers, and may be changed according to the diversity 
of countries, times and men’s manners, so that nothing be ordained against God's 
Word;” and also, that this Church was duly organized as a “particular and 
National Church” in communion with the universal or Holy Catholic and Apostolic 
Church of Christ, and that this organization, which took place immediately after 
the American Revolution, was settled under the careful direction and advice, and 
with the cordial codperation of Godly, well-learned, and justly venerated divines, 
who were well acquainted with the history of the Church of England before and 
since her blessed Reformation, and who thoroughly understood what was, and is 
still required by the peculiarities of this country and its people. 

We hold, therefore, that the Ceremonies, Rites and Worship then established, 
ordained, and approved by common authority, as set forth in the Book of Common 
Prayer of this Church, are the law of this Church, which every Bishop, Presbyter, 
and Deacon of the same has bound himself by subscription to the Promise of Con- 
formity in Article VII. of the Constitution, to obey, observe, and follow; and that 
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no strange or foreign usage should be introduced or sanctioned by the private 
judgment of any member or members of this Church, clerical or lay. 

We further hold, that while this Church is “far from intending to depart from 
the Church of England in any essential point of doctrine, discipline or worship, or 
further than local circumstances require,” it yet has its peculiar place, character 
and duty as a “particular and National Church ;” and that no Prayer Book of the 
Church of England, in the reign of whatever sovereign set forth, and no Laws of 
the Church of England, have any force of Law in this Church, such as can be justly 
cited in defence of any departure from the express law of this Church, its Liturgy, 
its Discipline, Rites and usages. 

And we, therefore, consider that in this particular National Church, any attempt 
to introduce into the public worship of Almighty God, usages that have never 
been known, such as the use of Incense, and the Burning of Lights in the Order 
for the Holy Communion; reverences to the Holy Table or to the elements thereon, 
such as indicate or imply that the Sacrifice of our Divine Lord and Saviour, ‘“ once 
offered,” was not a “full, perfect and sufficient sacrifice, oblation and satisfaction, 
for the sins of the whole world ;” the adoption of clerical habits hitherto unknown, 
or material alterations of those which have been in use since the establishment of 
our Episcopate; is an innovation which violates the discipline of the Church, 
‘‘offendeth against its common order, and hurteth the authority of the Magistrate 
and woundeth the consciences of the weak brethren.” 

Furthermore, that we be not misunderstood, let it be noted, that we include in 
these censures all departures from the Laws, Rubrics and settled order of this 
Church, as well by defect as by excess of observance, designing to maintain in its 
integrity the sound Scriptural and Primitive, and therefore the Catholic and Apos- 
tolic spirit of the Book of Common Prayer. 

Signed by the following Bishops: Bishop Smith, of Kentucky; Bishop Mcll- 
vaine, of Ohio; Bishop Kemper, of Wisconsin; Bishop McCoskry, of Michigan; 
Bishop Lee, of Delaware; Bishop Johns, of Virginia; Bishop Eastburn, of Massa- 
chusetts ; Bishop Chase, of New Hampshire; Bishop Upfold, of Indiana; Bishop 
Payne, African Mission; Bishop Williams, of Connecticut; Bishop Davis, of South 
Carolina; Bishop Kip, of California; Bishop Lee, of lowa; Bishop Clark, of Rhode 
Island; Bishop Gregg, of Texas; Assistant Bishop Bedell, of Ohio; Bishop Whip- 
ple, of Minnesota; Assistant Bishop Talbot, of Indiana; Bishop Wilmer, of Ala- 
bama; Bishop Vail, of Kansas; Bishop Coxe, of Western New York; Bishop 
Clarkson, of Nebraska; Bishop Randall, of Colorado; Bishop Kerfoot, of Pitts- 
burgh; Bishop Williams, China Mission; Assistant Bishop Cummins, of Kentucky; 
Assistant Bishop Armitage, of Wisconsin. 


THE AFRICAN MISSION. 


In the Article in the last Review on “Church Work and Party Work,” an 
extract was made and some comments given on a speech of the Rt. Rev. Bishop 
Payne, the Missionary Bishop to Africa, We have received a letter from the Bish- 
op, not designed for publication, but giving very full details concerning that 
Mission, and it is both our duty and our pleasure to present the following statements. 

1. The report of Bishop Payne’s speech as given in the papers which represent- 
ed the interests of the Church Missionary and Evangelical Knowledge Societies, 
did not give a full or clear presentation of his opinions and sentiments. He has no 
confidence in Voluntary Societies as such, whose object is to do that for which the 
Church has been already established. On this point, the Bishop is distinct and 
positive; and we thank him for the opportunity of correcting the impression which 
his appearance at the Meeting of the Church Missionary Society necessarily 
produced. 

2. So far from Church principles being ignored in the teachings and practical 
work of the African Mission, on the contrary such elementary truths as the follow- 
ing are taught in all the seventeen Schools of the Mission, to wit: that there has 
been from the Apostles’ times the Three-fold Ministry; that the Church has 
received this Ministry and allows no other within her bosom; and that the Prayer 
Book, with all that it contains, is the authoritative declaration and guide of her 
Faith and Worship. 
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3. The facts as stated by the Bishop, respecting the new Ecclesiastical organi- 
gation in Africa, place it before us in altogether a different aspect from that in 
which it had been before presented. 

Having always taken a deep interest in the African Mission, believing that for 
many reasons it is one which should engage our warmest sympathies and most 
earnest support, we bespeak for it the prayers and the alms of every member of 
our Communion. The present civil and social condition of our country is such as 
to invest that Mission with new and special interest, and the Foreign Committee, 
who are its representatives in this country, deserve and should receive a large 
measure of support. We believe in Domestic Missions with all our heart, but no 
principle can be relied on to sustain them which does not spring from a Charity 
wide enough to embrace the world. Besides, the African Mission is commended to 
us by other considerations of the weightiest character, and which it would be 
criminal to disregard. 


SOCIETY FOR THE INCREASE OF THE MINISTRY. 


From the Tenth Annual Report of this useful Society we learn that, during the 
year just passed, the contributions from twenty-six Dioceses have been $18,903.43, 
which, with the previous balance in the Treasury, show its entire resources to 
have been $19,954.70. The outlay during the same period, has been $19,748.30, 
Since the organization of the Society, in 1859, two hundred and sixty-two scholars 
have been aided, in their studies for the Sacred Ministry. 

From the Special Fund for the education of the sons of the Clergy, nineteen 
have been aided in this way, during the last year, in sums of from $33 to $120, 
prizes included. In most cases, these are sons of either Western or Southern 
Missionaries; and, in some instances, are orphans. 

Another important feature is, the assistance which the Society offers, to Minis- 
ters of other religious bodies, who, desiring to become Candidates for Holy 
Orders, are destitute of the means necessary for the support of themselves and 
their families, during the interval which must elapse, before they are permitted to 
present themselves for Ordination. 

It is stated in the Report that one hundred of those who have been aided by 
this Society, have been admitted to Holy Orders, and are now actively engaged 
in the Ministry of the Church. 

We do not hesitate to say, that the greatest want of the Church at the present 
day, is the want of Clergymen. But they must be men, thoroughly imbued with 
the spirit of their Divine Master; men, willing to do, and to suffer, for His sake, 


THE HAWAIIAN MISSION. 


The undersigned have formed themselves into a Committee to receive contribu- 
tions designed to aid in the support of two American Clergymen now laboring in 
the Sandwich Islands, under the supervision of the Bishop of Honolulu. This 
step is taken in accordance with what the circumstances of the case call for, and at 
the suggestion of many of the Clergy and Laity. 

It is requested that contributions for the Bishop of Honolulu (to be appropriated 
toward the support of the Clergymen above referred to,) be sent to the Rev. 
Eugene A. Hoffman, D. D., Rector of Grace Church, Brooklyn Heights, Brooklyn, 
L. L., for the faithful application of which funds the undersigned hold themselves 
responsible. 

Signed by the following Bishops, Ministers, and Laymen: Bishops Potter, Wil- 
liams, McCoskry, Odenheimer, Whipple, Coxe, Kerfoot and Neely; Rev. Drs. Dix, 
Leeds, Morgan, Houghton, Tuttle and Hoffman; Henry K. Pierrepont, Brooklyn ; 
George C. Shattuck, M. D., Boston; A. B. McDonald, New York; Cyrus Curtiss, 
New York. 

In an English paper we find the following letter on the Hawaiian Mission : 

“Sir,—so many of your readers are interested in everything which relates to 
Queen Emma, that you will, I venture to hope, kindly afford space for this letter. 
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“Last week Mr. Ibbotson gave some news of Her Majesty’s reception, on her 
return to the Islands, by her own people. Another correspondent relates the 
same facts, but with some additional points of interest. 

“¢The Gear Queen has come home, and is looking very well, but much grieved at 
the loss of her mother, who died a month or two back. Three chiefs have died in 
her absence. She came on shore crying bitterly, and the wailing was terrible. 

“** We hope soon to have Queen Emma at Lahaina. She writes word that she 
means soon to come for rest and quiet. Her reception at Honolulu has been most 
enthusiastic. The streets leading to the palace are crowded; and for hours, till 
past midnight, the natives crowd in, each bringing an offering of a pig, fowl, fruit, 
taro, or sugar-cane. They lay it at her feet, then kneel down and kiss her hand; 
and this goes on day after day. In spite of all the fatigue and excitement, the 
next morning after her arrival found her at the early celebration at 6 A. M.’ 

“The same correspondent says : 

“«She is truly a good woman. Miss S—— says her Prayer Book is full of 
notes, and that she says, ‘ Before, the Prayer Book was full of mysteries; now I 
have seen more, it all comes home to me, and so I shall tell my people.’ 

““*One day in Germany she had been prevented reading the Psalms for the day 
at her usual time, and after she got into the train she took out her little Prayer 
Book to read them. They chanced to have a text about the stork. She had never 
seen them; but lifting her eyes, she saw some strange long-necked birds from the 
window, and found they were the very creatures she was reading about. She 
thought it very singular it should so happen.’ 

“The friends of the Mission will be glad to learn that two young men have 
recently been sent out by the Euglish Committee to strengthen the Mission staff. 
Mr. Williamson, a student of St. Augustine’s, was (on the request of the Bishop of 
Honolulu) ordained before he went, by the Bishop of Oxford. Mr. Turner, one of 
the staff of St. Mark’s College, Chelsea, has gone to take the Mastership of the 
College at Honolulu, and will probably be ordained by the Bishop after due 
preparation. 

‘Three more of the Davenport Sisterhood sailed at the end of last week—encour- 
aged by the great success of the two Sisters at Lahaina—to establish another 
Sisterhood at Honolulu. Miss Sellon herself has gone in charge of them. 

“Mr. Slater has sent out working drawings, which will enable the Mission to 
begin the foundations and walls of the Church. These are to be built of the white 
coral which forms one of the ordinary building materials of the country. But 
since the Islands possess no stone fit for the ornamental carving, and probably 
no workman capable of executing it, the carved work is being executed in Eng- 
land,—a method which will ensure a thoroughly satisfactory result, and which 
moreover is, on the whole, the cheapest which could be adopted. 

“Many questions having been asked as to the sum contributed to the Mission 
during Queen Emma’s visit, it may be well to state that the total receipts on 
behalf of the Mission from its beginning to the end of 1864, were £7,172; the 
receipts in 1865 were about £4,243; the receipts in 1866 were about £3,157, to 
which may be added about £1,000 in a special fund collected for the Memorial 
Church, so that the total receipts of the Mission during the two years of Queen 
Emma’s visit amount to about £8,500. The additions to the Clerical staff, the 
establishment of the new Sisterhood, and the building of the Church involve very 
considerable expense I beg to appeal to all, whom Queen Emma’s visit has inter- 
ested in her and her people, for a continuance of their support of the Mission. I 
shall be happy to make arrangements for Sermons and Meetings in its behalf. 

“Epwarp L. Currs, Commissary of the Bishop of Honolulu. 

“1, Oxford-road, Hammersmith, January 21, 1867.” 


NEW YORK : DIVISION OF THE DIOCESE, 


The adjourned meeting of the joint Convocations of Long Island, re-assembled on 
Tuesday morning, December 11, in Grace Church, Brooklyn Heights; and, after 
Morning Prayer, Dr. Littlejohn was called to the chair. After much discussion, a 
vote was taken on the following Resolutions offered by the Rev. Mr. Stocking: 
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Resolved, That in the judgment of this joint Convocation, the erection of a new 
Diocese in the southern part of the Diocese of New York, is desirable, to consist of 
Long Island, and without Staten Island. 

Resolved, That a connection with the mother Diocese should be retained, for the 
promotion of our common interests. 

Resolved, That the erection of the new Diocese is advisable, whether any con- 
nection with the mother Diocese be retained or not. 

Resolved, That in our opinion, based on the statistics of the Long Island Parishes, 
the proposed endowment can be raised, at the time specified by the Bishop in 
his Address. ; 

These Resolutions were seconded by W. J. Cogswell, Esq., of Jamaica, 

The first Resolution was then put, and carried by an overwhelming majority, 
not more than threw or four Noes being audible. 

The second Resolution then coming up, Dr. Hoffman suggested the insertion of 
the words “if practicable,” which amendment was at once accepted by Mr. Stock- 
ing, and the Resolution in favor of the Provincial System was carried with only 
one vote in the negative. 

The third Resolution was then carried, with perhaps half a dozen negatives. 

The fourth was then carried, with ouly two or three Noes. 

The Rev. Mr. Stocking then called up the two Resolutions offered by the Rev. 
Dr. Haskins. 

Resolved, That this adjourned Meeting of the Convocations of Long Island has 
been called with a spirit and intention of true loyalty to our revered and beloved 
Diocesan, and with the honest desire to arrive at the wishes of the Clergy and the 
Laity of this section of the Diocese in relation to division, in accordance with his 
views as expressed in his last Conventional Address. 

Resolved, That the joint Convocations of Long Island do hereby express their 
thanks to their beloved Diocesan for opening the way, by which they may with 
loyalty to him and to the Church express their own convictions and bring the 
wents of this section of the Church before the Diocesan and General Conventions. 

Some of the members thought this needless, since Dr. Hoffman’s Resolution of 
thanks to the Bishop for his letter had already passed: but the Resolution was 
carried, 19 to 14. It was unanimously resolved that a copy of all the Resolutions 
touching the Bishop be sent to him, attested by the Chairman and Secretary of the 
meeting. 


ANOTHER DIVISION OF THE DIOCESE, 


A Special Meeting of the Northern Convocation, called to discuss the answers 
to be made to the Queries of the Committee of Fifteen, touching the erection of a 
new See at the North, assembled in St. Paul’s Church, Albany, on Tuesday, Janu- 
ary 8th, at 10} o’clock, A. M. After much discussion, the first Resolution sub- 
mitted was the following: 

Resolved, That the erection of a new Diocese in the northern part of the State — 
is desirable. 

This was carried by a large majority, there being “ scarcely half a dozen” voices 
in the negative. 

The next Resolution, was on approving the boundary line named by the Rt. 
Rev., the Bishop of the Diocese, viz: the south,boundaries of Greene and Columbia 
Counties. On this, there was more diversity of opinion; some contending that 
it would leave the Northern Diocese weak; and also, that it would lead to another 
division and a new Diocese between Albany and the City, including Dutchess, 
Putnam, Ulster, Sullivan, Orange, and perhaps Westchester and Rockland Counties. 
On a vote being taken, the meeting voted to “ approve” the Bishop’s boundary 
line, by Clergy, Ayes 26 to Noes 6. Laity, Ayes 16 to Noes 13. 

On motion, the desirableness of an endowment of not less than $40,000 was 
carried, with very few voices in the negative. 

It was also “ Resolved, that in the opinion of this meeting, the question of 
endowment can easily be met, at the time and in the manner indicated by the 
Bishop of the Diocese.” To this there was no show of opposition. 
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A motion was then made that all the above Resolutions be conditioned upon the 
maintenance of a connection between the new Diocese and the old. This was 
tabled by a vote of 43 to 15. 


CHURCH COLLEGE FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 


The effort so clearly described in the following statement, deserves all the pub- 
licity that can be given it. It is a step in the right direction, and cannot well fail 
of entire success and of the greatest usefulness : 

New York, January, 1867. 

My Dear Str—We wish to lay before you the need, and the opportunity now 
afforded, of establishing in the City of New York, an Institution of high order for 
the education of young Ladies, under the direction of the Church. 

The General Convention, at its last session, unanimously 

Resolved, 3rd, That the duty is hereby solemnly urged upon those who have 
worldly wealth, to give towards the endowment of the Schools and Colleges of the 
Church, and the foundation of Professorships, Scholarships, and Prizes, by gifts 
during life, and by bequest, which will strengthen this part of the Church’s work, 
long after the donor has gone to his rest. 

Resolved, 4th, That it is most clearly and imperatively the duty of parents or 
guardians to their children or wards, as well as to the Church, when they send the 
sons and daughters of the Church away from their homes, to send them to her 
own Schools, and Colleges, and not to those where her worship and teachings are 
unknown, and least of all to those in which Romanism sostealthily but surely per- 
verts the faith of so many of the children of unreflecting, or faithless parents. 

This was the expression of a general sentiment in the Church, and the accompa- 
nying Report states very fully and forcibly the reasons. 

But this great Diocese of New York, embracing so much of the wealth and 
education of the community, has done nothing in this matter. We have allowed 
Christians of every name to outstrip us in enlightened zeal for Christian Education. 
It is time for us to emulate their example. 

There is also a charitable aspect to this proposed Church College for young 
women, which should commend it to all. Our Clergy, with few exceptions, are 
living upon a stipend insufficient to provide the necessaries of life for a family. 
How shall they secure a liberal education for their daughters, so that the girls 
may be enabled to provide comfortably for themselves? Where shall the clergy- 
man’s orphan girl find an opportunity to qualify herself for gaining an honorable 
independence ? 

We have now nothing to offer. We might, in a delicate and graceful way, meet 
this universal and pressing need among our country Clergy and Missionaries by 
giving some at least of their daughters a home and a thorough education for three 
years. The Church has done something for the Clergy’s boys—nothing for the girls. 

We have nothing to say against Private Schools, some of a high order and con- 
ducted by exemplary people, but it is manifest that they lack permanence. Finan- 
cial considerations render it impossible that they should be Church Schools. Their 
terms must of necessity be very high, and they cannot render that kind aid of 
which we have just spoken. Endowments will be given only to an Incorporated 
College under well known and trusted guardians. 

The State Schools, intended forall classes, must fit their education to all, and, 
with perhaps a few exceptions in large cities, cannot give that thorough education 
in the “ accomplishments,” which is requisite to make a successful teacher or gov- 
erness, Of course they cannot offer a home and, where the need of help is greatest, 
the country parson finds fewest means of thoroughly educating his girls. 

We are aiming to provide, under Church guidance, that higher education, which 
fulfils the Christian theory of it, and has in mind both this life, and that which 
shall be hereafter. ) 

For such a work as this, we want at least $100,000. We have already not 
much less than $30,000 offered to us, with which has been secured an eligible site 
on West 45th Street, near 5th Avenue, central enough to give us a self-sustaining 
Institution as soon as it is opened. 
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The donors of this amount offer it on condition of an equal amount being other 
wise raised. 

The support of a Rector is already provided, or nearly so 

We will begin, and go on with our work just so far as gifts encourage us to 
proceed, and no further. By means of endowed Scholarships we wish to erect a 
suitable Hall, for which we have an admirable design. 

The regular income of the School will then provide for its annual expenses. 
About two-thirds of the requisite income is already secured. 

For $1,500, a Free Scholarship may be permanently established; $6,000 more 
will provide full board, &c., &c. The founder, or founders of such Scholarships 
will perpetually name the recipients. We would suggest also Commemorative 
Scholarships, which may be in the gift of the Diocesan, or the Rector of the Parish, 
for some deserving girl, delicately nurtured, but reduced to comparative poverty. 

We have secured a satisfactory Act of Incorporation, and the names of our 
Corporators are 

Rt. Rev. Horatio Porter, D. D., 38 East 22d St. 
Rev. Wa. F. Morean, D. D., 169 East 15th St. 
Rev. Morean Drx, D. D., Trinity Rectory. 
Rev. Rospert 8S. Howianp, D. D., 409 West 23d St. 
Rev. F. A. P. Barnarp, D. D., LL.D, Columbia Col. 
Rev. F. C. Ewer, 137 West 42d St 
Rev. J. J. ELmenporr, D. D., 98 West 37th St. 
Hop, HAMILTON Fisu, 134 East 17th St. 
Hon. 8. B RuGGLEs, 24 Union Square. 
Gro. T. Curtis, Esq., 24 West 22d St. 
SAmveEL Davis, Esq., 10 East 25th St. 
JAMES GEDDES Day, Esq., 4 West 21st St. 
A. L. McDONALD, Esq., 42 Wall St. 
D. H. ARNOLD, Esq., 191 Broadway. 
E. N. Dickerson, Esq., 62 East 34th St. 


COLUMBIA COLLEGE, 


At a Meeting of the Trustees of Columbia College, President. Barnard presented 
areport of the number of students in attendance: Undergraduates, 146; students 
of school of mines, 97; law students, 180; medical students, 465; total, 891. 
Classification of undergraduates—Seniors, 32; Juniors, 36; Sophomores, 35; 
Freshmen, 46. Classification of school of mines—Senior class, 6; Middle class, 13; 
Junior class, 36; Special class, 43. Classification of law school—Seniors, 61 ; 
Juniors, 119. The affairs of the corporation are in a flourishing condition. 


WESTERN NEW YORK.—DIVISION OF THE DIOCESE, 


The Committee appointed at the last Annual Convention of the Diocese of West- 
ern New York, upon the subject of a division of the Diocese, met, pursuant to the 
call of the Chairman, the Rev. Dr. Shelton, at his residence in Buffalo, on the 9th 
day of January, last. Present, the Rev. Dr. Shelton, Chairman; the Rev. Dr. 
Jackson, the Rev. Dr. Beach, the Rev. Dr. Foote, the Rev. Dr. Babcock, the Rev. 
Dr. Coxe, the Rev. George M. Hills, the Rev. Levi W. Norton, the Hon. Hiram 
Denio, the Hon. F. W. Hubbard, the Hon. Charles Andrews, and Mr. James M. 
Smith. 

The Rey. Dr. Coxe then moved the following Resolution, which was seconded 
by the Rev. Dr. Jackson :— 

Resolved, That, in the judgment of this Committee, it is expedient that the Dio- 
cese should be divided. 

After a full and elaborate debate, in which nearly every member of the Com- 
mittee tock part, the Resolution was unanimously adopted. 

The Rev. Dr. Beach offered the following Resolution, which, being seconded by 
the Rev. Mr. Norton, was adopted :— 


VOL. XIX. 1l 
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Resolved, That in view of the present condition of the Diocese, and of the opin- 
ions of the Clergy and Parishes, so far as they have been presented to the Com- 
mittee, it is expedient to divide the Diocese by a north and south line into two 
parts, as nearly equal as is possible. 

The Rev. Dr. Jackson offered a Resolution, seconded by Mr. Andrews, that a 
sub-committee of three be appointed to consider and report to the Committee at 
its present session, the proper line to be adopted for the division of the Diocese. 

The Chairman appointed the Rev. Dr. Jackson, the Rey. Dr. Coxe, and Judge 
Denio, as such Committee, and they subsequently made a report recommending, as 
the line of division, the Eastern line of the Counties of Wayne, Ontario, Yates, Schwy- 
ler, and Steuben. This report, and the line it recommends, was unanimously adopted 
by the Committee. 

The Rev. Dr. Babcock moved a Resolution in these words, viz:— 

Resolved, That it be referred to a sub-committee of three, to consider and report 
at the next meeting of this Committee, if practicable, upon a plan of affiliation 
between the divided portions of the Diocese, by which our common interest in Dio- 
cesan institutions and funds may be retained; and also to consider that portion of 
the Resolution of the meeting of the five Eastern Counties, relating to the See 
principle 

The Resolution (seconded by Dr. Jackson) was adopted, and the Chair appointed, 
as the sub-committee, the Rev. Dr. Babcock, the Rev. Dr. Beach, and Judge Hub- 
bard. 

The Rev. Dr. Beach offered the following Resolution, which was seconded by 
Judge Denio, and adopted :— 

Resolved, As the sense of this Committee, that, in the division contemplated in 
the Resolutions passed, it is understood that it be upon an equal division of the 
Episcopal funds, and such other funds, belonging to the Diocese, as are susceptible 
of being divided. 

The following Resolution, offered by the Rev. Dr. Jackson, and seconded by the 
Rev. Dr. Babcock, was adopted :— 

Resolved, That a sub-committee of three be appointed to mature a plan for the 
equal division of the funds, now held by the Diocese of Western New York, be- 
tween the two proposed Dioceses 

The Committee adjourned, to meet again in Syracuse, July 11th. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—ANOTHER DIVISION OF THE DIOCESE. 


A Congress of four Convocations assembled in Reading, Feb. 19th and 20th, to 
consider the plan of a new Division of the Diocese. It consisted of Clerical and Lay 
delegates from four Convocations—-the Clerical delegates being as follows :— 

South Central Convocation.—Rev. Drs. Falk and Mombert; Rev. Messrs. Barrow, 
Cromlish, Leacock, Leverett, Millett, Orick, Ray, Russell, Spear, Thompson and 
White. 

Schuylkill and Lehigh Convocations.—Rev. Messrs. Able, Allen, Byllesby, Cole- 
man, Cummins, Fugett, Getz, Lewis, Murphy, Potter, Pryor, Russell and Walker. 

Northeastern Convocation.— Rev. Messrs. Burrows, Cull, Hare, Hopkins, Hoskins 
and Nock. 

Susquehanna C tion.—Rev. Messrs. Brush, Cullen, Laverty, Lightner, Shinn 
and Wadleigh. 

The Congress organized, by appointing the Rev. A. G. Cummins, (the Rector of 
the Parish.) Chairman, and the Rev. Henry 8. Getz, Secretary. The Rev. E. N. 
Lightner was subsequently elected permanent President; and the Rev. H. S. Getz, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 

The following Resolution, offered by the Rev. Leighton Coleman, Rector of St. 
Mark's Parish, Mauch Chunk, was unanimously adopted:— 

Resolved, That, in meeting to deliberate upon the subject of the Division of the 
Diocese, this Congress desires to express its sincere affection for the Bishop thereof, 
aud for the Clergy and Laity not here represented. and its anxiety that its assem- 
bling may not be construed into any want of confidence or respect towards them, 
but as prompted only by its intense regard for the glory of God and for His Holy 
Church. 
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Mr. T. H. Burrowes, of Lancaster, then rose to offer the first of the Resolutions 
in reply to the Queries of the Diocesan Committee. It was as follows:— 

Resolved, That a division of the Diocese is desirable at this time. 

The Hon. Glancy Jones then rose and moved the second Resolution, as follows : 

Resolved, That the line proposed by the Committee on the Division of the Dio- 
cese, viz: a line drawn outside the counties of Philadelphia, Bucks, Montgomery, 
Chester, and Delaware, and setting off for a new Diocese all the other counties, 
meets with our approval. 

Major Perkins, of Williamsport, then moved the third Resolution in reply to the 
Queries of the Committee :— 

Resolved, That we pledge ourselves to the support of a new Bishop. 

The above Resolutions were adopted with entire unanimity, and with great en- 
thusiasm of feeling and purpose. 

The Rev. Mr. Coleman then offered the following :— 

Resolved As the sense of this Congress, that some federative union of all the 
Dioceses that are, or may hereafter be, erected within the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania, ought to be formed in accordance with the suggestions of the venerable 
Bishop White, and the late lamented Bishop Potter, and as already unanimously 
approved by the Convention of this Diocese. This Resolution was laid upon the 
table. 

The proposed new Diocese, consisting of the Convocations already mentioned, 
would comprise thirty-five counties; and would have, for its western boundary, the 
counties of Bradford, Blair, Centre, Clinton, and Perry. It would embrace about 
sixty Parishes, and 3,400 communicants. The then third Diocese would consist of 
the counties of Philadelphia, Delaware, Chester, Bucks, and Montgomery; and 
would embrace one hundred and sixty parishes, and 14,000 communicants. 


THE BISHOP WHITE PRAYER BOOK SsoOcIETY. 


This Society has lately issued a special appeal for Contributions, in which it is 
said :—‘“ Of all the Parishes in this City and vicinity, fifteen only, in 1865, und seven- 
teen only, in 1866, contributed anything, as Parishes, to the funds of this Society. 

In 1866, the whole State, outside of Philadelphia, contributed only $354, and al 
the other Dioceses, in the aggregate, only $460. 

In that year, (1866,) we distributed 12,761 copies of the Prayer Book, scattering 
them all over the country, South and West, very few being asked for north of 
Pennsylvania. 

We desire to distribute with a liberal hand, South and West, in the wide fields 
now being occupied by the Church; we would like to invite applications for books 
from all our Missionaries who know not where to look for them, and with whom 
Prayer Books are an absolute necessity.” 

The indifference, on the part of Churchmen, to the free distribution of the Prayer 
Book, is unaccountable. We lately received an application from the Chaplain of 
the Flag Ship of one of our largest Naval Squadrons, for a supply of Prayer Books 
for the use of the men. It is stationed near a coast where Romanism has erected 
its most gorgeous temples. At least one thousand Prayer Books should have been 
sent promptly. But alas! the Treasury of our Prayer Book Society in New York 
is empty, and our Branch of the Catholic and Apostolic Church, whose “ mission,” 
it is said to be, to convert the New World, finally ventured an appropriation of 
Fifty (!) Prayer Books. The crew of one of these ships alone numbers 350 souls! 


HOSPITAL OF THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN PHILA- 
DELPHIA. 


The Fifteenth Annual Report of this Institution, shows that it is full of life and 
vigor. The expenses have been $33,133.55. The average number of persons 
under care has increased to between eighty and ninety. During the year, eight 
hundred and thirty-four patients have been admitted. At the date of last Report, 
seventy-nine were in the Hospital. The whole number treated during the year, is 
thus nine hundred and thirteen (913). 
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Six thousand two hundred and three patients have been treated at the Dispen- 
sary during the year. 






The Rev. Mr. Auer, Principal of the Mission House, Philadelphia, has issued a 
Circular, in which he says, this House was established at Gambier, Ohio, Septem- 
ber, 1864, with ONE Student; it was removed to the City of Philadelphia, June, 
1866, and re-opened with TEN Students. 

We now have TWENTY-TWO Students, and others have been refused for the want 
of room! These young men have come from nearly all parts of the world—Amer- 
ica, West Indies, England, Germany, Ireland, India, ete. 

We desire to receive every one having a good general education, who loves Jesus, 
and is willing to preach the Gospel in the waste places of the earth. Here we test 
their fitness, spiritually, mertally, and physically, for the mission work of the 
Church. We have a fine lot, 120 feet broad by 190 feet deep, and a large, well- 
furnished building, but it is now full, and we need more room and more money, as 
we dare not turn away any who desire to consecrate their lives to Christ, as “the 
field is white to the harvest, and the laborers are few.” 
















VIRGINIA. 






At a late Council in Alexandria, on motion of the Rev. E. T. Perkins, a Commit- 
tee was appointed to enquire whether a division of this Diocese is desirable, and, 
if so, what? On motion of the Rev. Dr. W. N. Pendleton, the Committee was 
enlarged, and the scope of its enquiry was extended, so as to consider whether it 
may not be best for the Diocese to have an Assistant Bishop. The Committee 
was appointed, consisting of Clergy—Revs. W. H. Kinckle, C. W. Andrews, C. J. 
Gibson, 0. S. Barten, W. N. Pendleton, J. Peterkin, R. K. Meade, and W. L. Hy- 
land. Of Laity—Messrs. N. H. Massie, J. H. Tyler, J. L. Jackson, E. 8. Pegram, 
Tazewell Taylor. W. H. Macfarland, James Galt, and Dr. T. H. Clagett. A meet- 
ing of this Committee was held in Charlottesville, at which all the Clergy were pres- 
ent, except Mr. Hyland; but none of the Laity, except Mr. Massie and Mr. Pegram. 
After much consultation, the Committee unanimously came to the conclusion, to 
recommend to the next Councjl the election of an Assistant Bishop. They fur- 
thermore determined, that if any portion of the Diocese, having the requisite num- 
ber of Parishes, should desire to form a separate Diocese, they would recommend 
to the Council that such division be acceded to. Itis thought, that should such be 
the recommendation of the Committee, the Council would grant consent, and thus 
harmonize all conflicting views. 





















ALABAMA.—EFFORTS OF ROMANISM. 





A letter lately received from Mobile, and published in Northern Church papers, 
contains the following :— 

We own, at St. Mary’s, a lot of some four acres (which we hope to increase in a 
few weeks by gift of the owner of an adjoining lot, to double its present extent). 
On this lot we propose to establish a High School, a College, and a Theological 
Seminary. The location is the best in this whole region; and our necessities are 
very urgent. 

“Ts it known at the North that Romanism has received a tremendous impulse at 
the South, by her non-interference in the recent struggle? Is it known that we 
are in danger of being swallowed up by Rome? Ihave read and thought with 
care, and I do not think that our brethren at the North have the slightest idea of 
our actual imminent danger. Let me give an illustration :— 

‘On the Spring Hill road, (where our property is located,) there are two Roman- 
ist Institutions ; both large, and of commanding influence; one, a Convent, and the 
other, a College. I dined yesterday in a private family, and met two Protestant 

oung ladies who are students in that institution. I gathered much from conver- 
sation with them. In that Institution there are more Protestants than Romanists 
Affairs are managed in such a way that Protestant girls always carry away the 
principal honors. Most of the Protestant girls that graduated last year, had be- 
come Romanists before they left the Institution. In the College there are scores 














. ‘ 
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of Protestant boys, who would have been in a Protestant College, had such existed 
in or near the city. I suppose,—though I do not actually know,—that the state of 
things in the College is similar to that existing in the Convent.” 

As to Rome’s “non-interference in the recent struggle,” on the contrary, she did 
more to thwart the South than any, or all the other Sects. Look at Archbishop 
Hughes’ Mission to the Court of France, and the results. As long as the Pope 
claims to bear “the two swords,” in virtue of his office, the less the Romanists say 
on that subject the better. 


SUMMARY OF FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


ENGLAND.—CONSEURATION OF COLONIAL BISHOPS. 


On Saturday, Feb. 2d, three Colonial Bishops were Consecrated in Canterbury 
Cathedral, viz; the Rev. Robert Milman, D. D., of Exeter College, Oxford, vicar of 
Great Marlow, who has been appointed to the Bishopric of Calcutta, vacant by the 
lamented death of Dr. Cotton; the Rev. Charles Richard Alford, D. D., of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, late incumbent of Trinity Church, Islington, who has been 
appointed to the Bishopric of Victoria, (Hong-Kong,) vacant by the resignation of 
Dr. George Smith; and the Rev. W. C. Sawyer, D. D., of Oriel College, Oxford, 
late curate of Eldridge, Sussex, who has been appointed to the Bishopric of Graf- 
ton and Armidale, which has been taken out, for the purpose of a new Episcopal 
See, from the Diocese of Newcastle, New South Wales. The Archbishop of Can- 
terbury officiated, and was assisted by the Bishop of Oxford, the Bishop of Roch- 
ester, and the Bishop of Dunedin. The Archbishop was Celebrant, the Gospel being 
read by the Bishop of Oxford, and the Epistle by the Bishop of Rochester. The 
Rey. Daniel Wilson, Vicar of Islington, (whose father, Dr. Daniel Wilson, was, for 
twenty-six years, Bishop of Calcutta,) preached the Sermon, from Acts xx., 22. The 
Bishops designate were severally presented to the Archbishop by the Bishops of 
Dunedin and Oxford. The Royal mandate of appointment, in each case, was then 
read, and the usual oaths were administered. The Litany, as far as the Lord’s 
Prayer, was then sung by the Rev. R. Hake, Preceutor of the Cathedral, with the 
suffrages proper to the occasion, the remainder of the Service being read by the 
Archbishop. After the usual questions had been put to the Bishops elect by the 
Archbishop, and answered by them, the rest of the service was proceeded with. 
and the three candidates, after having robed, were formally consecrated, by the 
imposition of hands. 

Of the above new Bishops, the Bishop of Caleutta isason of the Very Rev. Dr. H. 
H. Milman, Dean of St. Paul's. He was educated at Exeter College, Oxford, where 
he took his B. A. degree, in 1838. In the following year, he was admitted into holy 
orders by the Bishop of Peterborough Having served some minor offices in the 
Church, he was, in 1840, nominated by the Dean and Chapter of Westminster, 
(his father being at that time one of the Canons,) to the Vicarage of Chaddleworth, 
Berkshire; and this benefice he held until 1851, when he was presented by his 
father, who had then become Dean of St. Paul’s, to the Vicarage of Lamborne, 
Berkshire. This living he held until 1862, when he was nominated, by the Bishop 
of Oxfoid, to the Vicarage of Great Marlow, Buckinghamshire. He is the author 
of several works, amongst which may be mentioned, ‘ The Life of Tasso,” ** Con- 
version of Pomerania,” ‘“ Voices of Harvest,” “‘ Love of the Atonement,” “The 
Way through the Desert, or the Caravan,” ‘‘The Mysteries of Menking.” 


The Rt. Rev. Charles Richard Alford, M. A., Bishop of Victoria, Hong-Kong, in 
the room of the Right Rev. Dr. George Smith,.resigned, was educated at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, where he graduated in 1839. In the same year he was ad- 
mitted into Deacon’s orders, by Dr. Kaye, Bishop of Lincoln, as curate of the Par- 
ish of Fenningley, Nottinghamshire. In 1841, he was elected to the incumbency 
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of St. Matthew’s Church, Rugby, and in 1846, to the incumbency of Christ Church, 
Doncaster. For some years subsequently, he was principal of the Metropolitan 
Training College, at Highbury, and, a few months since, was appointed to the incum- 
bency of Trinity Church, Islington. The Bishopric is worth 1000/. a year, from 
the Colonial Bishoprics Fund, and contains the island of Hong-Kong, and the con- 
gregations of the Church of England in China. 


CANADA —CONSECRATION OF THE CO-ADJUTOR BISHOP OF TORONTO.—The Venera- 
ble ALEXANDER Nei, Betuune, D. D., Archdeacon of Toronto, was consecrated 
Bishop of Niagara, and Co-adjutor Bishop of Toronto, in St. James’ Cathedral, To- 
ronto, Jan. 25. The Bishops present and officiating, were the Lord Bishop of 
Toronto, (Strachan,) and the Suffragan Bishops of Huron, (Cronyn,) and Ontario, 
(Lewis); also, the Rt. Rev. Bishops McCoskry and Coxe, of the Church in the 
United States. Morning Prayer having been said at half past 9 o’clock, the Con- 
secration Service commenced at 10 o'clock, each of the Bishops present taking part 
* in the Ante-Communion Service. The Sermon was preached by the Venerable 
Archdeacon Patton, of Ottawa, from Acts ii. 42. In place of the Queen’s mandate, 
a Commission was read from the Metropolitan of Canada, and instead of the Oath 
of Obedience to the Archbishop of Canterbury, obedience was vowed to the Metro- 
politan of Canada. The Consecration office was according to the ordinance of the 
English Church, all the Bishops present taking part in the Service, and all uniting 
in the Laying on of Hands. It was in this very Diocese, that the Synodical move- 
ment of the English Colonial Churches first had its origin, and the venerable Bishop, 
now nearly ninety years of age, lives to rejoice in the triumph of this great prin- 
ciple. 

As the absence of the Queen’s mandate marks an important era in the history of 
the English Colonial Churches, we give the Letter entire, addressed by the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies, to the Bishop of Montreal, Metropolitan of Canada. 

“ DOWNING STREET, 21st Nov. 1866. 

“My Lord,—I have received your Lordship’s letter of the 10th of October, rela- 
ting to the proposed appointment of the Archdeacon of Toronto, to be Coadjutor 
Bishop of that Diocese, under the title of Bishop of Niagara, and his consecration 
in Canada with as little delay as possible. 

‘Tt appears, by the recent decision of the Judicial Committee in the case of the 
Bishop of Natal, that her Majesty has not the power to create a Diocese, or assign 
a sphere of action to a Bishop ina Colony, in which an independent Legislature 
has been established. And it is the opinion of the law officers of the Crown, to 
whom I have caused this question to be submitted, that a mandate from the Crown 
is not necessary, to enable Colonial Bishops to perform the act of Consecration. 

“As, therefore, the intervention of the Crown is not legally required, either to 
give to the Archdeacon of Toronto the intended jurisdiction, or to authorize his 
Consecration to the office of Bishop, it would not appear that the proposed mandate 
could have any legal effect; and under such circumstances, it would hardly be con- 
sistent with the dignity of the Crown, that her Majesty should be advised to issue 
such mandate. It will thus rest with yourselves, and the other Bishops of Canada, 
and will be in your own power, under the Canadian acts of 19 and 20 Vic., cap. 
121, and 22 Vic., cap. 139, to determine, without hindrance or assistance from the 
Royal Prerogative, in what manner the Consecration of the Bishop of Niagara shall 
be effected. 

“You are of course aware, that under Imperial Acts, of which 59 Geo. IIL, 
cap. 60, is the chief, Clergymen, ordained by Colonial Bishops not having local 
jurisdiction, and residing within the limits of that jurisdiction, are subjected to cer- 
tain disabilities, except when this Ordination is effected under commission from a 
Diocesan Bishop, and within his Diocese. I have the honor to be, &c., 

(Signed) “CARNARVON.” 

‘The Bishop of Montreal. 


IRELAND. 


CONSECRATION OF THE BisHop or TvamM.—The Rev. CaHarLesS BRODERICK BER- 
NARD was consecrated Bishop of Tuam, on Sunday, January 13, at Armagh, The 
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Primate, and the Bishops of Cork and Kilmore, were the Consecrators. The Hon. 
and Rev. W. C. Plunket, preached the Sermon. The Rev. J. M. H. Strangways 
intoned the Service, and the Rev. Charles Hobbs Rice read the Lessons. 


CoNVOCATION.—PRoVINCE OF CANTERBURY.—Convocation met, for despatch 
of business, Feb. 12th. The Archbishop of Canterbury presided over the delibe- 
rations of the Upper House, which took place in Queen Anne’s Bounty Office, 
Dean's-yard. There were also present, the Bishops of Winchester, Oxford, and 
St. Asaph, Lincoln, Ely, Bangor, Peterborough, Gloucester and Bristol, Llandaff, 
Lichfield, and St. David’s. There were in attendance, Dr. Travers Twiss, the Vicar- 
general of the province; Mr. Francis Hart Dyke, the registrar; Mr. Felix Kny- 
vett, the apparitor; and Mr, Watts. 

The Bishop of Oxford presented a petition, signed by a large number of 
Clergy and others, praying that such steps might be taken as the wisdom of Con- 
vocation might suggest, for the adoption of the plan suggested by the Metropolitan 
of Canada, for a general Synod of all Churches in communion with the Church of 
England. This petition, he fancied, was somewhat loosely worded, because he 
supposed that such a Synod could not be convened without the consent of the 
Imperial power. That, of course, referred to a regularly constituted Synod, which 
had to come to decisions on questions which could not, of course, be in the con- 
templation of the framers of the petition. What they asked for was, nothing more 
than a brotherly conference. Under the blessing of God, he thought such coafer- 
ence might be of the most momentous service to the Church. So far he supported 
the prayer of the petition. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury said, that, if he assented to the petition, he must 
repudiate all idea of a Synod for making Canons for the guidance of the Church ; 
for if anything of the sort were attempted, it would be in direct opposition to the 
authority of the Crown. He thought they might be allowed to meet together, for 
the sake of encouraging each other, and especially for the benefit of the Colonial 
Church, in its present unsettled state. The request of the Metropolitan of Canada 
being of that character, he could hardly feel justified in refusing a request that seemed 
so natural. 

In the Lower House, the debate on the Pan-Anglican Council, was very import- 
ant and significant. Archdeacon Denison moved the adoption of the Report, 
which we gave in the last No., and spoke at great length. 

Canon Blakesley moved an amendment, which was, in effect, negative to the 
proposal of the Committee, as it declared, that while reciprocating the declarations 
of the Canadian Church, that it was one with the English Church, it was unable 
to concur in the desire for a General Council. Dean Stanley distinguished even 
himself by his opposition to the proposed Council, and incidentally showed that 
he feared lest such a Council might be brought to bear against Colenso! 

Archdeacon Wordsworth gave notice that he should move the following Resolu- 
tion, if Canon Blakesley’s amendment was not accepted:—‘ That this house ten- 
ders its sincere thanks to the Committee on the address of the Canadian Church, 
for the labor they have bestowed upon it, and for the Report which they have 
framed and presented to this house; and desires to convey to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury the respectful expression of an earnest hope, that his grace would be 
pleased to give an invitation to all Bishops in communion with the Church of Eng- 
land, to assemble at such time and place as he may deem fit, for the purpose of united 
deliberation on matters of common interest to the Church, at home and abroad.” 

Canon Blakesley’s amendment was negatived, without a division, and Archdea- 
con Wordsworth’s amendment was carried, by a vote of 39 to 10. 


The (London) Churchman says, that the Bishops have agreed upon the question 
of what has been somewhat infelicitously called the “ Pan-Anglican Synod.” We 
believe they disclaim the formal title of Synod, and wish it to be called a Meeting, 
but they have fixed upon a day which, if we mistake not, is September the Four- 
teenth of this year; and we believe, but on this we speak with reserve, that the 
invitations to Addington will be confined to the Bishops of the Anglican Commun- 
ion, in all its branches, English, Irish, Scotch, American, Colonial and Missionary. 
It is, however, quite conceivable that additions may be made to this programme. 
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Another matter of importance before Convocation, was the subject of Ritualism. 
On motion of the Bishop of Oxford, seconded by the Bishop of London, the follow- 
ing Resolution was unanimously agreed to by thirteen Bishops and the Archbishop, 
being all the Bishops of the Province who were not prevented from attending, 
either owing to illness, infirmity, or domestic affliction, the Bishop of Worcester 
alone excepted :— 

Resolved, That having taken into consideration the Report made to this House 
by the Lower House, concerning certain Ritual observances, we have concluded 
that, having regard to the dangers,— 

1. Of favoring errors deliberately rejected by the Church of England, and of 
fostering a tendeney to desert her Communion, 

2. Of offending, even in things indifferent, devout worshippers in our churches 
who have been long used to other modes of Service, and thus of estranging many 
of our faithful Laity, 

3. Of unnecessarily departing from Uniformity, 

4, Of increasing the difficulties which prevent the return of Separatists to our 
Communion,— 

We convey to the Lower House our unanimous decision, that, having respect to 
the considerations here recorded, and to the Rubric concerning the Service of the 
Church in our Book of Common Prayer,—to wit:— 

“ And forasmuch as nothing can be so plainly set forth, but doubts may arise 
in the use and practice of the same; to appease all such diversity, (if any 
arise,) and for the resolution of all doubts, concerning the manner how to under- 
stand, do, and execute, the things contained in this book; the parties that so doubt, 
or diversely take anything, shall alway resort to the Bishop of the Diocese, who 
by his discretion shall take order for the quieting and appeasing of the same; so 
that the same order be not contrary to anything contained in this book. And if 
the Bishop of the Diocese be in doubt, then he may send for the resolution thereof 
to the Archbishop :”— 

Our jydgment is, that no alterations from long sanctioned and usual Ritual ought to 
be made in our Churches, until the sanction of the Bishop of the Diocese has been ob- 
tained thereto. 

On motion of the Bishop of Oxford, this Resolution was communicated to the 
Lower House, where it excited great interest and much discussion. Amendments, 
&c., were proposed; but a Resolution for the adoption of the Bishops Judgment 
was finally carried, by a vote of 47 to 3. 

Still another matter, as we think of even greater importance, before Convocation, 
was that of the restoration of Diocesan Synods. The Bishop of Gloucester and 
Bristol, seconded by the Bishop of Winchester, moved for a Committee on the 
subject, and the following Resolution finally passed unanimously : 

That a Committee be appointed to consider the question of the restoration of 
Diocesan Synods, or the institution of some analogous Diocesan assembly suitable 
for the present times; and further, to suggest what may seem the best mode of 
holding and conducting such an assembly. 

The Committee consists of the mover and seconder, with the Bishops of Oxford, 
Lincoln, Bangor, Ely and Lichfield 

In the Lower House, the same subject came up. Archdeacon Wordsworth 
brought forward a gravamen, and moved that it should be made an articulus cleri. 
The gravamen was, “That one of the most serious disabilities under which the 
Church of England now labors, arises from the discontinuance of Diocesan Synods ; 
that Church Congresses and Conferences, while they show the need of Diocesan 
Synods, afford no adequate substitute for them; that the circumstances of the 
present times urgently demand the united deliberation and action of the Clergy 
and Laity in regularly constituted assemblies, and that such deliberation and action 
would best be procured by means of Diocesan Synods.” It concluded with a 
prayer that the Upper House would adopt speedy measures for the assembling of 
such Synods, according to the ancient usages of the Church. 

A very long discussion ensued upon the question, and the motion was opposed 
by Dr. Jebb and the Dean of Westminster, but was eventually carried as an arti- 
culus cleri, and then Mr. Chancellor Massingberd moved a rider, seconded by Dr. 
Fraser, which was negatived. Here, also, Dean Stanley exhibited his hostility to 
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a resumption on the part of the Church of her spiritual prerogatives and powers. 
He has sagacity enough to perceive what the inevitable result will be to himself 
and to the party which he represents. 

It is understood, that the Bishops, at their annual preliminary meeting before 
Convocation, decided to address the Crown to revoke Dr. Colenso’s Patent, on the 
ground that he has depraved the Liturgy in denying the duty of prayer to our 
Blessed Lord. No one will accuse them of having acted with precipitation in 
this matter. 


THE SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION OF THE GOSPEL IN 
FOREIGN PARTS. 


The annual Meeting of this Society took place on the 14th of June, in the Egyp- 
tian Hall Mansion House. The following brief extract from the Report will 
explain the general purport and operations of the institution : 

“The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel has now been engaged for one 
hundred and sixty-five years in endeavoring to plant the Church of Christ among 
our countrymen abroad and among the heathen. From North America (1701) 
its operations have gradually been extended to the West Indies (1710), Australia 
(1795), India (1818), South Africa (1820), New Zealand (1839), Ceylon (1840), 
Borneo (1849), British Columbia (1858), Honolulu (1862), and Madagascar (1864). 
When the society was first founded, there were probably not twenty Clergymen of 
the Church of England in these lands. There are now congregations under the 
pastoral care of upwards of three thousand Clergymen. The British possessions 
abroad extend over a surface of about 9,000,000 square miles, and are the seat of 
forty-seven Bishoprics. In 1865, the Society’s income for general, appropriated, 
and special funds was £94,257. The Society desires to provide this year, from its 
general fund, for the maintenance, in whole or in part, of five hundred and sixteen 
Missionaries and a large number of catechists and schoolmasters, now laboring in 
Australia, Bengal, Bombay, Borneo, British Columbia, Canada, Cape of Good Hope, 
Ceylon, Constantinople, Guiana, Labrador, Madagascar, Madras, Mauritius, Natal, 
New Brunswick, New Zealand, Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, Rupertsland, St. 
Helena, Tasmania, Sandwich Islands, West Indies. The demands on its resources 
increase every year, Additional contributions, and especially regular subscriptions, 
are earnestly solicited. 


ANGLO-CONTINENTAL SOCIETY. 


The Report of the Anglo-Continental Society, which has just been issued and is 
now lying before us, convinces us that it is now about to enter on a grander stage 
of its existence, with its course of action discreetly guarded and limited, and its 
position recognized by those whose approval is of far the greatest value of any 
in this country. It has been attacked with considerable acrimony from opposite 
sides. On the one hand, Exeter Hall sees no refuge from Romanism but Puritan- 
ism; on the other, the men of tke “advanced school” single out the Society for 
attack because it holds up to the Continental Churches at least a partial imitation 
of that which they themselves hate, the English Reformation. In this via media 
then, the Society holds exactly the same place as the Church of England herself, 
and must expect, as it has received, exactly the same treatment. While this alone 
should be sufficient consolation for all opposition, it has the additional sign of 
Anglican Catholicity that it receives the support o: a very large proportion of the 
Bishops of the whole Anglican Communion. Among the home Episcopate we 
find the names of the four Archbishops, and the Bishops of Bangor, Chester, Chi- 
chester, Ely, Exeter, Lichfield, Lincoln. Llandaff, Oxford, Peterborough, Rochester, 
Salisbury, and St. Asaph. From Scotland we find in the list the Primus and two 
Bishops; from the Colonies, two Metropolitans and nine Bishops; Bishop Twells 
as the representative of the Missionary Bishops; five from the American Church ; 
and three who have retired from their Sees. A Society has made its way when 
it can count forty Bishops among its supporters, and may be held to have some 
grounds for an ambition, which at first sight may strike some as extravagant, to 
be ranked with the S. P. G. and the S. P. C. K. as a recognized organ of the Church. 
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It is also interesting at this moment, when every opinion of the honored Keble 
is eagerly dragged to light, to observe in this Report that he ‘“ took an active 
interest in the progress of our work.” ‘He was very urgent (1) that we should 
so conduct our affairs as not to allow ourselves to be confounded with the various 
Protestant Dissenting agencies in Italy; (2) that we should not venture on a 
schismatical course of action by encouraging the institution of a free Church, or | 
unauthorized meetings for public worship in opposition to the National Church ; 
(3) that our weapons should be rather those of affectionate brotherly importunity 
than of direct aggression; and (4) that, while offering the example of the English 
Church, we should be careful, asa matter of humility, not to represent ourselves as 
perfect, or as better than we are.” “These being, in fact, the principles of the 
Society,” says the Report, ‘Mr. Keble gave it his coéperation and wished it God 
speed. We are anxious, as our memorial to him in his capacity of member of our 
Society, to publish a part at least of the Christian Year, translated into Italian by 
Count Tasca (known as ‘the National Poet’). Special subscriptions are invited 
for this purpose.” 


SPECIAL CHURCH SERVICES IN PARIS DURING THE EXHIBITION. 


, A Meeting of American and British Churchmen was held at Paris, January 14, 
for the purpose of making adequate provision for Church Services during the Exhi- 
bition. The meeting, which was held at the residence of the American Chaplain, 
the Rev. W. O. Lamson, was attended by the Clergy of the three English Churches, 
and by an influential representation of the Laity of both nationalities. The meeting, 
before it dispersed, formed itself into a Committee for carrying out the object in 
view. The Rev. W. O. Lamson and Major Scott were appointed American and 
British Secretaries respectively, and authorized to correspond with the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, Bishop of London, Primus of Scotland, and Presiding Bishop of the 
United States, and with the Gospel Propagation Society and other bodies willing 
to aid. , We are glad to know that a Committee of influential gentlemen in New 
York, Clergymen and Laymen, are codperating in carrying out the proposed plan. 


SOUTH AFRICA. 


ELECTION OF A BisHoP OF NaTAL.—The replies of the Convocation of Canterbury 
to queries submitted on behalf of the Church in Natal, having been received, the 
Dean of Maritzburg after conference with the Metropolitan, invited a meeting of 
Clergy and Laity to consider those replies, and, if so determined, to proceed to 
the Election of a Bishop in place of the deposed Colense Fourteen Clergy and 
about seventy Lay communicants were present at the Meeting, which was held on 
October 25th, and continued by adjournment to the 26th, and the end of all the 
proceedings was the election of the Rev. W. Butler, of Wantage, inthe Diocese of 
Oxford, to be consecrated to the Bishopric of Natal. Detestation of the opinions 
and doctrines of Dr. Colenso, was almost unanimous; but, upon the expediency of 
proceeding forthwith to an election, the Clergy were, in numbers, equally divided ; 
but the faithful earnestness and sound sense of the great majority of the lay com- 
municants prevailed, and at length the lot fell upon the faithful Parish Priest of 
King Alfred's birthplace. After some preJiminary disputation, the Ven. Arch- 
deacon Fearne proposed the following Resolution: 

“Seeing the Apostle St. Peter, in Acts i. 5, 22, declared there was a necessity 
to elect one to fill the Apostleship then vacant; and as the Convocation of the 
Province of Canterbury has declared, that we shall not be in any degree separated 
from the Communion of the Church of England by electing a godly and learned 
man to be consecrated at this time Bishop over us,—we do now, praying for 
guidance from Almighty God, choose a holy man whom we may present to the 
Metropolitan, to be consecrated Bishop over the Church in Natal.” 

An amendment was moved by Mr. Newnham, and seconded by Dr. Callaway, at 
whose suggestion the words “ under existing circumstances” were added as follows: 

“Seeing that in the debate in the Upper House of Convocation of Canterbury, 
on 29th June, 1866, on the questions forwarded to them from a meeting of the 
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Clergy and Laity of the Church of England in Natal on the 29th June, 1865, not 
one of the Bishops there present directly advised the election of a Bishop, whi'st 
the majority, including his Grace the Archbishop, dissuaded us from the act, some 
characterizing it as inexpedient, mischievous, or illegal, we deem it wrong to elect 
a Bishop under existing circumstances.” On this there eppeared of the Clergy: 
For the Amendment: Revs. Dr. Callaway, W. O. Newnham, W. H. C. Lloyd, 
W. A. Elder, S. T. Tozer, F. Delamare, and E. W. Jacob,—seven. 
Against it: The Very Rev. Dean, Ven. Archdeacon Fearne, Revs. J. Walton, 
J. Barker, F. J. Robinson, J. F. Neville Rolfe, and T. Taylor,—seven. 
Of the Laity: 
For the Amendment, - 
Against it, - 


Majority. - 

The Amendment was therefore lost 

The Dean then put the original motion, which was carried, the numbers being 
the same as in the division on the Amendment; the “ Ayes” in the previous 
instance being “ Noes” in this, and vice versa. 

After the conclusion of the business of the meeting, the Clergy, with the excep- 
tion of the Revs. W. 0. Newnham, and W. H. C. Lloyd, accompanied by about 
fifty of the Laity, repaired to the Cathedral, where the usual Evening Service 
performed. In accordance with the custom of the Church, on such occasions, 
immediately after the First Lesson, the Clergy, who had voted for the election of a 
Bishop, severally repaired to the Altar and there made the following declaration : 

“TI, —————__, having the fear of God before my eyes, and seeking the welfare 
and glory of His Church, believing William Butler, Priest, Vicar of Wantage, in 
the Diocese of Oxford, in the kingdom of England, to be, by soundness in the 
Faith, holiness of life, and Divine learning, eminently qualified to be appointed 
Bishop over the Church in Natal, do now and hereby nominate him to that 
Holy Office.” 

This was done by the Dean, the Ven. Archdeacon Fearne and the other Clergy, 
together with the Laity present, kneeling in the body of the Church. 

The Dean then pronounced that the Rev. William Butler had been duly elected 
Bishop by seven Priests and Deacons, and required that, if any one knew any cause 
or just impediment why the said William Butler should not be consecrated to that 
Holy Office, he should make it known without delay to the Metropolitan through 
the Clergy. 

On the question of the acceptance of this appointment by Mr. Butler, we find in 
the (London) Churchman, of Jan 31, the following correspondence: 


(The Bishopric of Natal.) 


S1r,—I am permitted to make public the enclosed letter from the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and the Bishop of Oxford on the subject of the Natal Bishopric. 
WILuiaM BUTLER. 
Wantage Vicarage, Jan. 25, 1867. 


“ ADDINGTON PaRK, CROYDON, Jan. 12, 1867. 

“My Dear Sirn,—We have carefully weighed the difficult question which you 
have proposed to us, as to your acceptance of your election to the office of a Bishop 
in South Africa, and we have concluded: That the decision of the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council having determined the position of our Church in South 
Africa to be that of a Voluntary Spiritual Society, and that the Letters Patent 
held by Dr. Colenso confer on him no territorial jurisdiction or authority, there is 
nothing in his legal position to prevent the election of a Bishop to preside over 
them by those of our Communion in South Africa, who, with ourselves, hold him 
to have been canonically deposed from his spiritual office Considering, then, the 
post of Bishop to be vacant, and the needs of this district of South Africa to be 
urgent, we dare not advise you to refuse the call which has reached you, But 
before we can advise you to accept it, there appear to us to be certain grave doubfs 
which require to be solved. 
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“Tt is evidently of the utmost moment that no room should be left, in the action 
which you are invited to take, for creating a schism, which fact would still further 
weaken and divide the Church. For the avoidance of so great a danger it seems 
to us unusually important that the canonicity of your election should be clear from 
every reasonable doubt. Now we perceive— 

“1. That the Electing Clergy were a decided minority of the Clergy of the . 
Diocese. 

“2. That an equal number voted for and against the proceeding to an election. 

“3, That some of those who opposed proceeding to an election recorded their 
refusal to receive a Bishop, if one were consecrated, as the result of so evenly 
balanced a vote. 

“These considerations suggest to us the doubt whether there is as yet the proof 
which you have a right to require, viz: 

“1. That the Canonicity of the election is certain. 

“2. That it will be recognized by the Metropolitan and Suffragans of the Prov- 
ince as Canonical. 

“3. That it will be so recognized by the Church at home. 

“We further notice, that though a large majority of the Lay Communicants 
present voted for the election, yet that they amounted only to 29. This is so 
on a proportion of the whole number of Lay Communicants in the Diocese, that 

doubt whether these votes can properly be taken as expressing the ‘assent of 
the Laity ;” more especially as we do not perceive that they pledged their order to 
make the needful provision for their Bishop. 

“ We advise you therefore to suspend your decision until these important ques- 
tions concerning your election shall have been completely answered. 

“With earnest prayer to God to lead you in this matter to see and to do His 
Will, we remain ever yours, (Signed) C. T. CANTUAR. 

“To Rev. William Butler. 8. Oxon.” 


EASTERN CHURCH ASSOCIATION, 


At the Committee Meeting held on Nov. 29, 1866, at the House of Charity, 
Soho, a Resolution was adopted in remembrance of the late Rev. Dr. Neale A 
letter was read from the Rev. G. Williams, who was prevented from being present 
by illness, giving some account of his recent visit to the East. He wrote: 

“ At Constantinople I found the (cumenical Patriarch, far from being indiffer- 
ent to the question of the restoration of Unity (as the Metropolitan of Chios had 
led me to expect), full of interest in it. He hailed with the greatest possible satis- 
faction the first opening of intercourse with our Church, as afforded by the com- 
mendatory letters given to me by the Archbishop of Canterbury and several of our 
Bishops, I had two long interviews with his Holiness, at the former of which 
two, and at the latter, six members of the Synod were present. He begged to 
keep mydetters in the interim, and at the second interview informed me that he 
had shown them to the members of the Synod, and that they, equally with himself, 
desired mo to express to the Archbishop and Bishops their gratitude for this token 
of brotherly regard, and their hearty desire for opportunities of fuller intercourse 
with them. He further told me that he desired a record of the names and titles of 
the Bishops who had given me letters, to be preserved in the archives of the 
Patriarchate as a memorial of the opening of friendly relations between the two 
Churches, He desired me to leave the letters with him, but, upon my representing 
that they were also addressed to the other Patriarchs and Metropolitans whom I 
hoped to see, he returned them to me, but only on the condition that, when I had 
finished my travels, I should deposit the original documents among the archives of 
the Patriarchate. 

“Not less hearty was the reception which the Patriarch of Antioch, whom I 
saw in the neighborhood of Beyrout, gave to our project for Unity, though I had 
not the opportunity of such free intercourse with him as I had held with the 
(Ecumenical Patriarch. Cyril, the Patriarch of Jerusalem, whom I had formerly 
lanown, received me in a most affectionate and paternal manner. He was thorough- 
ly aware of the principal object of my visit to the East, the Greek papers of 
Constantinople, Smyrna, and other places, having made it fully known. But I did 
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not venture to speak of Unity in his presence. * * * I had, however, much con- 
versation on the subject with the Director of the Theological Seminary, and with a 
well-informed Professor of Theology in the same college; and, although their 
views of the possibility of union were perhaps less sanguine than those of some 
others, and naturally so from the cause I have just indicated, yet I heard nothing 
from them which at all discouraged me, and they heartily desired the success of 
the work. On my leaving Jerusalem, the Patriarch gave me letters of introduction 
to the Metropolitans of Bethlehem and Nazareth, and to the Bishop of Mount Tabor, 
and my strongest recommendation in all three letters was the desire I entertained 
of promoting the Unity of the Churches. 

* And here let me mention that, of all the Prelates whom I saw, the Bishop of 
Bethlehem was the only one who seemed to entertain the idea that this Union was 
to be brought about by our submission to the Orthodox Church. 

“The Bishop of Nazareth was, perhaps, the most hearty in his sympathy of any 
with whom I conversed, and he repeated more than once, ‘ Your project is the salva- 
tion of the world, nothing short of that!’ The Bishop of Mount Tabor, a most devout 
man, was deeply interested in the idea, and it is a comfort to think that prayers 
are continually ascending from ‘Tabor’s lonely peak’ for the good success of our 
work. The Bishop of Homs and Hamah were also warm in their approval, and 
the last Bishop whom I saw—viz: the successor of St. Polycarp at Smyrna, 
expressed himself most strongly in favor of Interecommunion, 

“Surely there is enough encouragement in these facts to counteract any faint- 
heartedness which might arise from difficulties in other quarters.” 

The attention of the Association has also been drawn to the state of the 
Christians of St. Thomas in India. At this meeting the Secretary was authorized 
to inform the Rev. G. Howard—author of the valuable work upon that Church— 
that the Association is prepared to do all in its power to assist them; and a sub- 
committee, to act in concert with him, was appointed. 


INTERCOMMUNION WITH THE SCANDINAVIAN CHURCH. 


The following extract from the Cleri Comitialis Circular, issued at the close of 
the last Diet in Sweden (of which we made mention in our August number last 
year), is a translation of all that is of substantial importance to Intercommunion in 
§ 30, “ Concerning Emigrants :” 

“Tt is already well known to the Reverend Clergy in all parts of the realm, to 
what great dangers those of our countrymen very frequently expose themselves, 
who are seized, without any definite object, by a desire of leaving their native land 
to seek their fortune in another quarter of the globe. During the present Diet, the 
House of Clergy has had a special opportunity of obtaining, on the highest author- 
ity, confirmation of previously-received reports concerning this matter, and is thus 
more than ever assured that our emigrant countrymen abroad not only very often 
experience the hardest temporal misery, but are also spiritually led astray, falling 
to one sect or to another, and not the least frequently into the hands of the Church 
of Rome. The House therefore invites the attention of its colleagues at home to 
the great importance of striving, in the most emphatic and tender manner, to 
dissuade persons, thus seized with a desire to emigrate, from carrying their designs 
into execution. 

“But unhappily it is to be feared that hereafter, as hitherto, such dissuasions 
will be in vain. In that case, it is our duty, so far as depends on us, to endeavor 
to lessen the difficulties which the emigrants go blindly to meet. In regard to 
this, the House of Clergy holds itself bound to make known that a Bishop, belong- 
ing to the Anglican Episcopal Church in the United States, at present on a visit to 
this capital, has given us the most friendly assurances that such of our countrymen 
as betake themselves to places where no congregations of our own Church are 
found, may, if they address themselves to the Clergy of the Anglican Church, 
expect of said Clergy, with certainty, all requisite assistance, in their spiritual as 
well as temporal concerns, without any the least attempt being made on the side 
of the Anglican Church to impart to them any other doctrines than those professed 
by our Church, or in any respect turning them away from the same Church. The 
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House of Clergy, thankful for this offer, invites the Reverend the Clergy generally 
to give to those of our countrymen, who cannot be dissuaded from emigrating to 
America, certificates in some such form as the following: [This form is originally 
written and published in the English language. } 


‘* Clergyman’s Certificate. 


“To N. N., belonging to the Parish of N. N., of the Diocese of N. N., in the 
Kingdom of Sweden, and who at present intends to emigrate to the United States 
of America, the following certificate is hereby given: 

“That he (or she) was born the ; has been confirmed; is of good conduct, 
and possesses — religious instruction. He (or she) is married to N. N. (or 
widower, or a widow, or unmarried), who accompanies him (or her) or (remains at 
home). In case he (or she) should settle in any place, where access to a congre- 
gation of the Evangelical National Church of Sweden cannot be had, he (or she) is 
hereby, in the friendliest and most earnest manner, recommended to the Bishops 
and Clergy of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States of America, 
for the obtaining of that spiritual and corporal care which he (or she) may demand, 
and of which he (or she) may happen to stand in need.  * # 

“Clergyman of N. N. Parish.” 


The Rev. Henry Longueville Mansel has been elected the successor of Canon 
Shirley, in the Regius Chair of Ecclesiastical History at Oxford. Dr. Mansel, by 
his *‘ Prolegomena Logica,” his “ Limits of Religious Thought,” his paper on ‘ Met- 
aphysics,” in the “‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,” his edition of Sir William Hamilton’s 
“ Logic and Metaphysics,” and his controversial bouts with John Stuart Mill, Her- 
bert Spencer, Sterling, and others, has reached as high a place as any of the Scotch 
school, among the philosophers of the conditioned. 


DEAN STANLEY.—The course of the Dean of Westminster is becoming so utterly 
and openly inimical to the Church, that, as a matter of history, we wish to preserve 
the Protest of Canon Wordsworth, at the time, against Dr. Stanley’s appointment. 
The following are extracts :— 

“The Church of Westminster is losing the presence and counsel of one (Dr. 
Trench) who has ruled it with wisdom, piety, and love, for seven years; and now, as 
a Canon in residence, I find myself charged with the principal duty of officiating 
in the sacred services of this Church, till the end of the present year. It seems, 
therefore, that if there is a call upon any one to speak in this matter, fhat person 
is myself.” * * * * * “The examination of some of Dr. Stanley’s works, 
especially of his recently published lectures on the history of the Jewish Church, 
constrains me to declare my opinion, that they contain many passages, which may 
tend to weaken the belief of their readers in the truth and inspiration of the Bible, 
especially of the Old Testament. In those lectures, which were addressed chiefly 
to candidates for Holy Orders, he asserts that ‘the history of Israel is not the his- 
tory of an inspired book, but of an inspired people.’ Surely, such an allegation is 
injurious to the Bible, as implying that it is less inspired than a nation which God 
punished as rebellious, and excluded from Canaan for its sins, It is also irrecon- 
cileable with the declaration of St. Paul, speaking specially of the Old Testament. 
‘ All Scripture,’ or, as it literally signifies, ‘every Scripture is given by inspiration 
of God,’ and, with the language of our own Church, in the Collect of this season 
(Advent,) ascribing all Scripture to God—‘ Blessed Lord, Who has caused all Holy 
Scripture to be written for our learning.’ Itis said by Dr. Stanley, that the accept- 
ance of every part of the Old Testament, (by which I mean the genuine text of the 
Old Testament,) ‘as of equal accuracy, is rendered impossible, by every advance 
made in Biblical science, and by every increase of our acquaintance with Eastern 
customs and primeval history.’ And thus a vague and uneasy suspicion is created 
in the mind, that when science makes further progress, and historical investigation 
is pursued more successfully, the Bible must recede from the position it now occu- 
pies, and abate its claims to our belief. On the other hand, it is certain that all 
truth is consistent with itself, and the Christian student rejoices to know, that gen- 
uine philosophy and antiquarian research—as, for instance, into the manners and 
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customs of Egypt, and on the soil of Babylon and Nineveh—have brought to light 
new proofs of the accuracy and credibility of the Bible. In another place, Dr. 
Stanley apologizes for Deborah, the prophetess, as ‘enlightened only with a very 
smal! portion of that Divine light which was to go on, evermore brightening, to the 
perfect day.’ And thus a shadow of doubt is thrown upon the inspiration of the 
still earlier prophecies—as, for instance, those of Jacob and of Noah, and on the 
earliest prophecy of Scripture, that concerning the promised seed. Dr. Stanley 
apologizes, also, for the Old Testament, and tells us that we ought to extend the 
same charitable indulgence to it as ‘to other histories, especially Oriental histories,’ 
and that ‘the very errors and defects’ of the Bible, ‘are guides to the true apprehen- 
sion of its meaning.’ In the same place he suggests that there are errors ‘in St. Ste- 
phen’s speech, in the Acts, (Acts, chap. 7.) a statement which I challenge him to 
prove. He asserts, in the same work, that the Books of Moses are probably so 
called, ‘because he is the chief subject of them,’ not because he was their author, 
as the ancient people of God believed, with whom Christ Himself communicated, 
and as the ancient Christian Church believed, being taught by Him and by the 
Holy Spirit, whom He sent to guide His Apostles into all truth. I find, also, that, 
partly on the ground of a mistaken interpretation of the Hebrew text, (2 Sam. 
xxiv. 1, as compared with 1 Chron. xxi. 1,) an error committed by Tindal, and long 
ago exposed and refuted by Waterland, Dr. Stanley ventures to surmise that Abra- 
ham, the friend of God, the father of the Faithful, was tempted by Satan to offer 
up his son Isaac. Thus he sets himself up in opposition to the text of the Old 
Testament, which declares that ‘God tempted Abraham,’ and to the express testi- 
mopy of the Holy Spirit, in the New Testament: ‘ By faith, Abraham, when he 
was tried, offered up Isaac’” * * * “ Another reason for this publication is as 
follows: it is right that the members of the Church of England should be made 
acquainted with the terms on which a person is admitted to the place of* Dean in 
the Church of Westminster. A knowledge of these terms may afford comfort to 
many troubled minds. and may serve, in some degree, to disarm our adversaries of 
their weapons against us.- Some, perhaps, may imagine that when a person is 
nominated to the office of Dean, he may present himself at the door of the abbey, 
and will be admitted at once, by the Canons of the Church, without any further 
inquiry; but this is not the fact. The persou so designated is required to make 
solemn engagements and stipulations, before he is admitted to his place in the 
Church. He is first introduced into the Jerusalem Chamber, and he there pledges 
himself, by his own hand, to the use of the Book of Common Prayer, and declares, 
by his own signature, that he ‘acknowledges all and every of the Thirty-nine Ar- 
ticles of Religion to be agreeable to the Word of God,’ and he signs with his own 
hand a declaration, that he does ‘ willingly, and from his heart,’ subscribe to those 
Articles, and ‘to all things contained inthem’ (Dr. Stanley, I believe, has recently 
published a pamphlet, advocating the abolition of some of these subscriptions. He 
will pardon me, I hope, for saying, that his own case proves the need of retaining 
them.) Heis then conducted into the Abbey Church, and there, on the threshold of 
the choir, in the presence of Almighty God, he takesa solemn oath, that he will 
regard the authority of Holy Scripture as paramount to human opinions; that he will 
take his rule of life and doctrine from the Word of God, and will consider all other 
things as merely human, which cannot be proved by God’s Word, and that he will 
govern according to the statutes of the said Church of Westminster, which impose 
severe penalties on those of its members who are charged and convicted of errone- 
ous and unsound doctrine. Nor is this all. He is admitted into his office on the 
condition, that within a certain time after his admission. he shall ‘openly, publicly, 
and solemnly, read the morning and evening prayers on some Lord’s day’ in the 
Church of Westminster, and there, in the presence of the assembled congregation, 
make the following declaration: ‘I, A. B., do hereby declare my unfeigned assent 
and consent, to all and everything contained and prescribed in and by the Book enti- 
tled the Book of Common Prayer, and administration of the Sacraments and other 
rites and ceremonies of the Church, according to the use of the Church of England,’ 
If Dr. Stanley is admitted to the place of Dean in this Church, it will be upon these 
terms. He will make these subscriptions with hisown hand. He will bind himself, 
by that solemn oath to which I have referred He will be subject to the laws and 
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statutes of the ancient foundation. He will make these public declarations in the 
presence of Almighty God and His people. There may be—I fear there are—some 
passages in his writings, which, to many minds at least, seem to be at variance 
with some of these solemn engagements.” 


One hundred and thirty-five Clergymen of the Diocese have published an Ad- 
dress to Canon Wordsworth, thanking him for his Protest. In his Reply he said: 
“The prospect before us is gloomy. We have to deplore the destructive effects of 
that spiritual pride, which makes itself the measure of truth. We have to lament 
the growth of that intellectual self-confidence which, instead of maintaining the 
sacred deposit of Christian doctrine revealed in the Holy Scriptures, and handed 
down from Apostolic times, and of exhorting others to contend earnestly for the 
faith once delivered to the saints, treats the faith itself as a variable thing, capable 
of new developments, and to be expanded, adjusted, and accommodated, with pliant 
elasticity, to the changeful opinions of men, and the fluent forms of society; and 
which would despoil the Church of England of her true character, as a faithful 
guardian and witness of the faith. 

It is too obvious to observe, that unless this spirit is restrained, it must have the 
unhappy result of driving many among us into deism, and of making others fall 
away from us, into the arms of a so-called infallible Church.” 


REsuLY OF RomIsH TRAINING Mission Scuoois.— As a result of this training in 
Mission Houses, and cultivating the spirit in other schools of learning, Rome has, 
to-day, no less than two thousand Jesuit missionaries, besides numerous Francis- 
cans and Dominicans; and no less than four million of francs are annually given 
for their support, through the “ Society for the Propagation of the Faith.” Rome 
is now losing ground, politically and Ecclesiastically, in some parts of Europe, in 
Mexico, and in some parts of South America; but she is gaining ground Ecclesias- 
tically and spiritually, in almost all other parts of the world. Her missionary vital- 
ity was, perhaps, never as great as it is to-day. The testimony which the Bishops 
and Clergy of our own Church give, concerning the zeal, activity, and success of 
the Romanists in Great Britain and our own country, especially the West, is repro- 
duced, in the language which comes to us from Protestant Missionaries, almost all 
the world over. No country is too remote. or climate too fatal to deter them, and 
in almost every country they precede Protestant Missionaries. 

The tidings have just reached us of the massacre of a Bishop, nine Priests, and 
thousands of converts, in Corea, a country yet unoccupied by Protestants. The 
Rev. Messrs. Gulick and Chapin, of the American board, have lately penetrated 
into Mongolia, from Pekin, and Mr. Chapin writes:—“I have a feeling of heart- 
sickness at the thought, that, judging from the history of the past and the prospects 
of the future, it will be many years before Protestant Missionaries secure the vant- 
age ground in Mongolia, now occupied by the servants of Rome.” The whole of 
Protestant Christendom sends but one hundred ordained Missionaries to China, while 
Rome has sixteen Bishops, three hundred foreign Priests, and a host of native propa- 
gandists in that empire ! 

From Equatorial Africa, the Rev. Horace Bushnell writes :—‘“ The Papal power, 
now waning in Europe, seems, through the instrumentality of the Jesuits, to be 
renewing its efforts at conquest in Western Africa, where, at an early day, it held 
even whole tribes, south of the equator, under its dominion.” 

A Protestant Missionary in Damascus writes:—‘‘ Large portions, not only of the 
Orthodox, but of the Armenian, the Jacobite, and the noble, beautiful old Nestorian 
Church, have fallen a prey to the Jesuits. Their ancient Liturgies have been bar- 
barously mutilated by the congregation of Rites, and the people of these Churches 
have become, virtually, French subjects.” 





